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THE THIRD EDITION. 


J VM C. divided her in-door hours into three 
p uts : the housekeeping and dinner-ordeping carca 
oi life claimed one part; hearing two younger 
Mslcih say their lessona a second part; and dur- 
ing the thiid and most delightful remainder she 
would loek her chamber door, and move on the 
m ukei of Kusbcll’s “ Modern Europe ” at the 
r vte of never less tli m fifteen pages an hour, and 
sonic time s more. 

Being so vexatious as to ask wherein her ‘•atis- 
f xctioii consisted, I was told — in the thought that 
she did her duty : that she kept her resolution ; 
th it ^he re.id as much as her friends ; that con- 
tnnnlly fewer histories remained to be read; and 
that she hoped one day to excel in literature* 
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PREFACE TO 


A few torturing questions elicited that neither 
the labour nor the resolution aforesaid had pro- 
duced any sensible increase, or more than a vague 
but anxious expectation, of available information 
or mental improvement. A painful suspicion 
arose that there was some truth in the anno} ing 
remark of a certain idle companion, that she was 
stupefying her brains for no good.” 

The exj)osurc of an innocent delusion is mere 
cruelty, unless you rcphicc the shadow by the 
substance ; so a list of books and plan of ()i)era- 
tions was promi'-ed by the ne\t po^t. Adam 
Smith attempted in a pamphlet what resulted in 
his ^MVealtli of Nations” after the la])our of 
thirty years. My letter grew into a volume, now 
offered for the guidance of youth in each and 
every department of literature. 

Two large edition have been circulalcd, and a 
demand for a third enables me to notice many 
recent publications, and to profit by the sugges- 
tiofis of gentle readers” and severer critics. In 

c. 

reply to repeated inquiries how the Author could 
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havc^ forgotten such and such works of undoubted 
authority, he suggests, that no student would thank 
him for transcribing the Catalogue of the Bodleian, 
however much it might add to his reputation for 
extensive reading. Without aspiring to direct 
the future studies of Mr. Macaulay in History, 
of Dr. Buckland in Geology, or of a Duke of 
Wellington in Military Tacties, he is happy to 
say, that very learned men have expressed their 
r(»gret tliat in their early studies they had not 
the benefit of such simple guidance this volume 
aifords. 

J. P. 


Barnstaple, Oct, 1. 1854. 




SUMMAKT OF COURSE OF ENGLISH 
READING. 


Hou to 

HISTORY generally, 99 

of Rbtt\in generally, 101 An outline of the whole, 
and particular instructions for making oui fort, or 
strong point, one of six memorable eras , tiz. 

1 Till the Conquest 

2 Middle ages — feudal system — choahry — 

crusadts 

3 Commencement of Modem Hi'^tory, as marked 

by printing^ — gunpotideTf — the compass^ — 
discovery of America^ — Ct mal System — 
Hi formation 

4 The Civil Wars 

5 The Revolution of 1688 

6 From George III ( 1 From 1660 to the 

to the present I French Revolution, 

time, with spe-^ 2 To the end of the Re- 
cial instructions I volutionary war, 

for studymg, ( 3 To the present time 
of Modern Lurope generally, 126 Particular in- 
structions for ni ikmg our foit, or strong point, one 
of seven eris , viz 

1 The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

2 The Revival of Learning 

3 3 he Religious Wars m the Low Countries 

4 The Thirty Years* War 

5 The French Revolution. 

6 History of America and the West. 

7 British India and other Colonies 

of Rome, advice addressed to youths while yet at 
school, or 

to candidates for scholarship, 146. 
to candidates for University honom^ 
and Fellowships, 1^62. 
to ladies and genei^ readers, Ifrf. 
light and entertaining study oft 156. 
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How to study 

HISTORY of Gheece, advice addressed to youthsareading 
for scholarships, 159. 
to candidates for University honours 
and Fellowships, 164. 
to ladies and general readers, 172. 
light and entertaining study of, 172. 
of Man, 183. 

The Wonders of Creation and Natural 
Phenomena, 185. 

The Arts, Sciences, Literature, and com- 
parative superiority of different Nations, 
185. • 

Notice of most interesting and exciting 
Narratives of Laud and Sea, 188. 

The Manners and Customs, and the ge- 
neral state of different Nations, 189. 
The Politics, Institutions, and Economy, 
of Nations, 190. 

The Rums of Ancient Cities and Anti- 
quities, 191. 

Works, entertaining and illustrative, of 
Classical and Sacred Literature, 192. 
Preparatory to a Tour in Britain, or on 
the Continent, 193. 

Most pleasantly and profitably, by illus- 
trated books, 193-4. 

PHILOSOPHY, Moraj., Political, Mental,— Metaphysics, 
— Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Phrenology, 
Physiology, 194. 

THE FINE ARTS, by a method very easy and entertain- 
ing, 208 . 

Painting, — Elements of Criticism, History of 
Art, &c., 210. 

Sculpture, 2 in. 

Arohitecture, 222. 

THE SCRIPTURES, in five Divisions, viz. 

1. The Text, — the Word (comparing passages,— inter- 

esting illustration, — repeating, — writing proofs, 
— Scriptural common-place book), 224. 

2 . Commentaries and Notes, 232. 

3. Biblical Antiquities, — Jewish History, — Transla- 

tions, 234. 

4. Doctrines, — Articles, — the Prayer Book, — Books 

fpr Controversialists,— Defence of the Church, 235. 
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How to %tudy 

THE«SCRIPTURES — contmued. 

principal Writers in order, 243. 

/l. The Fathers. 

2. The Schoolmen. 

1 The Reformers. 

4. The Successors of the 
Subdivisions of theJ Reformers 
principal Writers. ] 5 The Non-conformists. 

6 The Divines of the Re- 
storation and Revolu- 
tion 

Modern Writers 

POETRY, — Criticism, — Taste, 257. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY m all its Branches, — Notice 
of simple Tieatises, 270. 

MILITARY SCIENCE AND HISTORY, 27^ 

How to keep a Chmmon-place Hook, 27 B 

How to remember what wc read, — Rules simple aud piacticable, 
277 

Fnglibh ('Composition, — how acquired, 202 
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Advice more particularly to those who study 

Antiquities, 104. 107. 191. 
for the Bar, 103—107. 
for the Church, 105. 128. 

Constitutional history, 117. 
for the Army and Navy, 272. 
the History of Literature, 130. 257. 
for University Scholarships, 146 — 159. 

(lasses and Fell ov\ ships, 164. 

Boman History, britfl> (to young ladies)j 153. 

Grecian History, briefly, 172. 

■with -weak memory, 277. 

preparatory to travelling, 193. 

instead of travelling, 181. 

only the amusing, 64. 81. 

methodically ; to mark their progress, 7. 87. 

Moral Pliilosophy, briefly, 196. 

more deeply, 197. 
at Oxford, 199. • 

Political Economy, more or less, 199. 

Mental Philosophy and Bletaphysics, 203. 

Physiology and Phrenology. 2U5. 

Grammar, with a vii \v to (Composition, 20 G. 

Logic and Rhetoric, 207. 
the fine Arts, 208. 

to judge of Painting, 210 , Sculpture, 219. \rehiteetiirc, 

222 . 

for Holy Orders, 109. 128. 5 257. 
for -writing Sermons, 233. 
for doctrinal Controversy, 237. 
to defend the Established Church, 241. 

Theology as a part of general Literature, 225. 243. 

Poetry, — a regular course, 257. 
to cultivate taste, 268. 

requiring simple works for se’^-instruction in Natural Phi- 
losophy, 270.' 
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Liteifiry Opinions and Remarks by distinguished yien» 

By ITesiod of mankind, 4 ; by Johnson of study, 9 ; by She- 
ridan of gaining knowledge, 14 ; Locke on reading not always 
knowledge ; by Gray of Boswell, 22 ; by Steele and Johnson 
on conversation ; anecdote of Madame l>e Stael ; by Talley- 
rand of conversalioii, 29; by Bacon and Ilocliefoueauld of 
seeming vise, 29 ; by Boliiigbroke of course of reading, 31 ;'by 
by Sir J. Reynolds of genius, .32; by Johnson of lludibras, 
33 ; by Moore of Sheridan’s oratory, 35 ; by Hobbes of 
reading a little \\ell^39 ; Gibbon’s mode of study; by Johnson 
ofhi.stor\, 41; by Sir J. Reynolds of Robertson, 42; by 
Sir K. AV.ilpole of historj', 42 ; by Bacon of historical com- 
pilation and choice of histories, 43; by Coleridge of Gibbon 
44; by Biirk<‘ of Hume, 45; by Lady W. Montagu, of 
learning laiigu.iges, 45 ; vulgar error concerning Smollett’s 
history, t(> ; by •loliii'^on of reading books through, 47 ; by 
Adam Smith, 47 ; by Heber of Sir W. Scott, 5G ; by Bishop 
Sanderson, 02; by Bulwer of Sir David Wilkie, GO; of Goethe 
and Byron, 00; of the str.inge taste of great men, f" ; by Gray 
of ‘‘ Rassclas,’ 07 ; by Johnson of Gray's Odes, (JT , by Words- 
vorlli and Mrs. Ilemauh of Burii.s, (»8; by Dr. Parr of Sir W. 
Scott, tJH ; by Burke of Ossian, 08 ; by Dr. Wolcot of “ Alex- 
ander’s Peasr,’’ OS ; disadvantages of Alison, Hf>oker, Albert 
Diirer, and Melaiictbon ; by Addison; by Bishop Butler of the 
pleasures of the mind, 70; of the poverty and trials of men of 
genius, 80; by llerscliel of steam power compared with the 
pyramids, 91; by Bacon and Johnson of reading and conversa- 
tion, 95; by Dufre.snoy of the time j-etpiired for a course of 
historical studies, 99 ; of Niebuhr’s memory, 101 ; his wonderful 
discernment, 104; Burke’s prophecy, 104; Gibbon’s, 107; by 
Burke of iMurpliy’s translation of Tacitus, 106 ; by' Niebuhr 
and Blackslone of Gibbon, 111 ;by Sir W' Scott of Clarendon, 
11.3 ; of the author of “Junius,” 121 ; by Bacon of superficial 
reading, 123 ; of Scott’s Life of Napoleon, 136; by Sydney 
Smith on reviews, 1.36 ; by Campbell of Madkintosh’s style, 
137; of imagination as affected by age, 139 ; by Pitt of Sheri- 
dan’s elo<iuence, 139 ; by Sir R. Peel of the Hon. M. Elphin- 
stoue’s work, 141; by Theodore Beza of Plutarch, 166; by 
the “ Quarterly” of Boswell, 156 ; of the recreations of great 
men; of Pascal’s neglect of health, 159 ; by Abernethy of John 
Hunter, 163; by Niebuhr of classical studies, 169 ; by Lady W. 
Montagu of the ignorance of ladies, 169, by Jeremy Taylor of 
classical studies, 171 ; by Pliny, Thucydides, anl the trage- 
dians, of the duty of man, 172 ; by Bacon, of the true use of 
study, 178 ; of Isaac Barrow, 179 ; by Abercrombie of Memory, 
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iBl ; by Bacon of Memoria Technica, 286 ; by Niebuhr of 
verbal memory, 287 ; by Medhurbt of the wonderful memory 
of the Chinese, 289 ; of the memory of Mathews the comedian, 
290 ; by Lady W. Montague of Addison’s daughter, 291 ; by 
Prior of Bolingbroke’s talent for languages, also of Xa\icr the 
Jesuit, and the Bishop of New Zealand, 291 ; by Eusebius of 
Esdras, by Seneca of Hadrian, by 'Petrarch of Clement V., by 
Cicero and Quintilian, of Memory, 291 ; bj Johnson of improv- 
ing by travels, 193 ; by Professor Sedgwick of Pdley’s “Moral 
Philosophy,” 196 ; by IMackiiitosh, Dr. Chalmers, and Dr. 
Arnold, of Butler’s Sermons, 197 ; by Fox of Burke’s “ Letters 
on the French Revolution,” 200; by Sir W. Scott, of Sir 
David Wilkie’s paintings, 214; by the Rev. 'II. Melville of the 
Scriptures tending to mental discipline, 226 ; by Coleridge of 
MelitCy not Malta^ 227 ; by Dr. Meuse of the Indian traditifin of 
a deluge, 228 ; by Serlc of the Trinity known to the Olaliei- 
tans, 228 ; by JMackmtosh of Job xxix., by Wordsworth of 
Jeremiah, by Mrs. IJeinans of St. John, by Coleridge of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 229 ; by George TIT. of Watson’s 
“ Apology for the Bible,” 238 ; by Dr. Chalmers of the Fathers, 
244 ; by the Duke of Wellington of Palej's Evidences 245; 
by Abp. Leighton of the Schoolmen, 247 ; by Robert Hall of 
Burke and Howe, 250; by St. Augustine of Cicero, 251 ; by 
Charles 11. of Isaac Ban’ow, 252 ; ,by Johnson of Law’s 
“ Serious Call,” 254; Lord Jeffrey on the abundance of Foots: 
Thomas Moore on Chaueer; Burke on Spenser 2")7-8 ; by 
Bolingbroke of Drydim’s prose; by Mackintosh of Dr} den’s 
** Cock and the Fox,” 264 ; by Maekintosli of obscurity in 
poetry — of Gray — of Johnson’s injustice to (iray and Prior, 
265; by Byron of Johnson’s poems, 365 ; by Fox and 3hiek- 
intosh of Crabbe, by Pilt of Seott, by Scott of Coleridge, by 
Mackintosh of Coleridge, 367 ; by Bums of Alison “ On 
Taste,” 268. 
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PART 1. 

IV Allien Tin p\ru or liarnino is ]!,\piiA1 iid jo be 
MCIIY SIOriD IM) GKVDUmO) AND SO 1 ^kNTLOUSLT 
SIKIWN WITH OBJFCrs OF INTl*R>8r AND CURlObITT AS 
TO BJ LNJLRTUMSG AND IJCVITINU TO AU 

'* L*>t quuld un \ rodirc tenub si non dntur ultrA * 

“II } u cm t do lb mmh as >ou would at least do as much 
as you can , 

All the woikl would allow that a traveller would 
pabb more ca'^ily fiom any one point to any other 
jioint, by ha\ 11115 ^ distinct picture of the road 
be luxe he started. All the woild would approve 
of a traveller’b stopping once or twice in his 
journey, and asking himself, " To what place am 
I going?” and “Is this the best way to reach 
it?” But how man^ myriads \n tliis woyld afore- 
said do set out on the long and intricate road of 
life without a map, and, while they can only keep 
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moving, never stop to ask whether they are In 
their latitude or out of it. So blindly do men 
run after all the imaginary prizes of life, and just 
as blindly do they pursue any one of them. Con- 
sider intellectual pursuits. Many young persons 
have said to me, I should so like to possess 
general information, and to be well-informed, like 
our very amusing friend. Is it not strange that, 
amidst all the toils of a most engrossing profession, 
he can find time to acquire so much knowledge 
on every subject?” 

* Not at aU strange ; a few minutes a day, well 
employed, are quite sufficient.” 

“ Really I do not find it so. What I read 
rarely interests me ; so I forget nearly as fast as 
I read, and grow more and more confused.” 

Too little interest, and too much confusion ! 
Really you have enough to complain of. Do you 
know that this may constitute all the difference 
between your acquirements and those of your 
learned friend ? ” 

But he is so clcv'^r.” 

Can he do as much in one hour as you in 
six?” 

‘^No! certainly not — I see your argument. 
You are going to remind me, I have more than 
six times the number of hours to study.” 

Is there no one subject on which you feel 
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yourself his equal ? Think of gardenings drawings 
scriptural reading,” &c. 

True, but I am so fond of these subjects ; 
for ” 

^^For, — you would say, your attention never 
flags, and your memory never fails.” 

Just so. But I am not so fond of certain 
(»ther subjects, though I much desire to know 
them also.” 

But do you not remember a time when you 
were not so fond even of these favourite sub- 
jects ? ” 

“ Certainly; you would infer therelbi’e ” 

I would infer, what I positively have cxi)eri- 
cnced both in myself and others, that a fondness 
and interest for study may he acquired^ and under 
yood guidance it is hardly ever too late to hegin^'* 

^^And the advice you intend to give me is 
founded on ” 

Is founded on certain simple and self-evident 
means of creating an interest in all we read, and 
thus insuring Attention, and consequently Memory. 
Suppose you wished to nourish a man’s body, you 
would say, ^ Feed him.’ ^ But he does not digest/ 
^Probably he has no appetite?’ ^Yes; he will 
cat some few things.’ * Then choose t^ese few ; 
attend to his appetite, and it will enable you to 
judge when and what he can digest.’ So with 
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the mind; attend to the Curiosity, which is the 
appetite of the mind: for, whatever the mind 
receives with avidity tends to its maturity and 
strength.” 

In this way I have reasoned with mujiy of my 
friends ; and I have had the satisfaction of seeing 
my advice attended with more success than I ever 
could have anticipated. My prescriptions are 
not like the panacea of the day, the same for all 
patients in all stages ; but such as, being based 
on the same principles of mental health, arc nicely 
modified to suit every age and constitution. If 
my rules seem obvious, and what all well-educated 
persons may be presumed to know, I answer. Do 
wc not often hear readers say, I like a book 
which begins at the beginning of a subject — 
which presumes not that I ha\ e knowledge, but 
that I am really ignorant?” Have the best in- 
formed never searched for information, though 
with affected indifference— they would not, on 
any account, be seen to do bO — even in a child’s 
Story-book, or penny catechism? Hesiod, as 
quoted by Aristotle, divides the world into three 
classes : 

The first have sense of their own. 

The second use the sense of their neighbours. 

The third do neither one nor the other. 

. Now all the advice I have to offer is addressed to 
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the second class^ with a slight hope and a sincere 
desire to make converts of the third. As to 
arrangement, I will not promise to be very exact. 
As a traveller in the boundless fields of literature, 
I shall take the privilege of describing fair flowers 
and curiosities as they occur, and to quote the 
very words of many fellow-travellers. A man 
who will stanS forth like a witness in a court of 
justice, and say not what he thinks, but what he 
knows and has seen, and what impression these 
occurrences produced upon his mind, may find 
his humble testimony decide knotty questions and 
promote high purposes, far beyond all v/Onjecture. 
Thus, by truth copied from the plain tablets of 
memory, will I endeavour so to lay down the 
law that each may solve his own perplexity, and 
to hold up a mirror in which every man may see 
himself. 

The first case which occurs to me — tlic case 
of nearly all who have the ambition, but not the 
method, to be literary characters — is the follow- 
ing: — A young lady of great intelligence asked, 
What would you recommend me to read ? ” 

That depends on what you have been reading . 
lately — the new matter must assimilate with the 
old, or it will not digest” 

I have read nearly all Hume and Smollett, 
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and I want to know more of the History of Eng- 
land^ and the continental nations too — shall I 
read Russell’s Modern Europe?” 

Excuse me for saying you have rather a large 
ground-plan, for your Historical Edifice. Do you 
hope to build up in the same proportion ? Re- 
member the Tower of Babel and the confusion of 
tongues. A dozen and a half of thick volumes ! 
Can you remember all this?” 

Oil no. The worst of it is I cannot remember 
even common facts, succession of kings, wars, and 
peace, and the like, which even children learn 
from their little books. I was so long over Hume, 
that I forgot the first part before I had read the 
last.” 

^nd if you had only read the child’s history 
through twice, you would possess more real know- 
ledge at the present moment I ” 

This was allowed : my pupil also admitted that 
Hume dwelt too long on some topics in which she 
felt no interest, and too little on others ; that ivith 
all long histories it was difficult to grasp the out- 
line of events so comprehensively as to enjoy the 
advantage of comparing one period with another ; 
and,*tliat the more these disadvantages diminish 
i ur interest the more sev'^rely they tax our per- 
sevefance. An admission which called to mind 
the expression of another literary pilgrim, who 
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exclaimed from the very slough of despond^ Wliat 
am I to try next — I have waded through two 
volumes of Bussell^ and am heartily tired by a 
third 

I now took a sheet of paper smd drew what was 
intended for a historical tree. The trunk bore 
in straggling capitals the words Hume and SmoL 
lett, and, in siAaller letters, the niimes of the so- 
vereigns ; each of whom was allowed a space 
commensurate with his reign. Here,” I said, 
** you liave one continuous history ; as it were, 
the stem and prop, or the connected chain of your 
knowledge: — a less substantial supp rter than 
Hume would do as well at present, because you 
appear to have forgotten (which is about the same 
thing as never having read) Hume’s History. I 
wish you to have a comprehensive knowledge of 
this whole chain ; so take the History of England 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, one small duodecimo of 140 pages, price 
Is. Zd, This you may learn accurately in four 
or five days, and keep it in mind afterwards by 
writing out the answers of the questions given at 
the end. In this way your chain of history will 
be connected, and you may learn to run over in 
your mind all the events from Queen Boadicea to 
Queen Victoria ; at least, I have known children 
of ten years of age do as much.” 
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Then what shall I do with Hume ?” 

** Hume’s history will strengthen particular 
links in this fine chain I am supposing : it will 
make the imaginary trunk the thicker, and better 
able to support th^ weight of its brandic*^. You 
will guess that, by the branches and offshoots, I 
mean biographies and other works read in con- 
nection ; the desire for which will be excited by 
this chain of reading, or appear to grow out of this 
Tree of History.” 

" A little more explanation if you please ; and, 
remember your promi&c, not only to inform but to 
entertain. Hitherto, my studies have been literally 
^ bubble, bubble, toil and trouble.*” 

^^Tell me, first, what desire or curiosity has 
grown out of your chain of reading ?” 

" I have a curiosity to know more of Ridley, 
Cranmer, and their contemporaries.” 

" First cast your eye over the three or four 
pages of Mary’s reign in the little history ; you 
will then have a vivid recollection of their times ; 
and then read a separate account of these cham- 
pions of Christendom in some other books.” 

But for this purpose must I wade through four 
or five volumes of the Reformation?” 

" There^ is no necessity ; continue to read about 
the ifiartyrs only as long as your curiosity lasts. 
You may find a short account of them in a Cyclo- 
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picdia or Biographical Dictionary; or you may 
turn to a full and graphic account in Southey’s 
Book of the Church. See, I keep my promise ; 
when ‘ toil and trouble’ begins or interest ends, I 
allow you to stop and^ead something else.” 

My friend was laudably solicitous as to wliether 
this was sound advice : she thought that where 
there was no*pain, there would be no cure so 
besides urging my own experience, I sought and 
found a high authority for my opinion in good old 
Samuel .Johnson : — JJliat we read with indigna- 
tion makes a much stronger impression. If we 
rcjul without inclination, half the mind i employed 
in fixing the attention, so tlicre is but one half to 
be employed on what we read ; ”* and this the 
Doctor said when sixty-seven years had rolled over 
his sober head. 

Again Doctor Johnson observed, Idleness is 
a disease which must be combated ; but I would 
not advise a rigid adherence to a particular plan 
of study.” — Now, my plan requires no rigid ad- 
hcreuce, but allows full latitude, as the Doctor 
goes on to require ; I, myself, have nevclr per- 
sisted in any plan for two days together. A man 
ought to read just as inclination leads him, for 
what he reads as a task will do him little good.” — 
Vol. ii. p. 213. 

* Boswell, vol. vi. p. 163. 
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My advice coincides with that of Johnson : I 
would afford all the assistance of method^ without 
cramping the strong spring of inclination. 

This advice was followed. A few evenings 
after, I found my pupil hdli read with the sharp 
edge of curiosity, and, of course, had digested, 
lives of Ridley and Cranmer, and had become 
cunous still further about Henry VIII., Edward 
VL, and Mary. What !” I said ; “ how came 
these characters to interest you more to-day than 
when you read of them in Hume ? *’ “ Because,” 

was the natural reply, the association was dif- 
ferent. I care more about those who fought or 
befriended the pope, than about men who lost 
heads or won crowns ; to say nothing of long 
chapters about primogeniture, a topic on which 
the accuracy of our friend used to surprise me 
once, though now I understand that he was as- 
sisted by its association with his law studies.” My 
principle was now understood : that every person 
has his peculiar curiosity ^ hy attending to the die-- 
totes of which we ensure attention^ memory^ interesty 
and Consequently general improvement — also that 
the sphere of our curiosity may be gradually en-~ 
larged. 

Let mo relate another passage from my precep- 
toral diary: — "A most wonderfully retentive 
memory has that Captain Evans we met yester- 
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day : he talks on every subjeet ; strange that Mr. 
Wood, when here on his circuit, did not think 
more of him.” " I should wonder more if he did ; 
the captain talks for effect : he has more vanity 
than love of literature : Mr. Wood truly remarked 
that such a man was the very pest of a party ; 
that he went away like a steam-engine on his own 
line, but clogged the moment he ran off it ; pur- 
sued no game but Avhat he himself had started ; 
could fight but badly on his own ground, and was 
no match for the poorest antagonist on any Other.” 
Strangely enough, there was another person in 
the same company, of known depth and research, 
who heard this captain bold” without taking 
the tiouble to correct his facts, or question his 
conclusions ; and who also observed the next day, 
he ‘^only wished men would not worry their 
friends in the evening with what they had read 
without understanding the very same morning.” 
How true is the observation that men who have 
not studied some one subject as a profession, or 
wdth as much assiduity and though^ as a profes- 
sion requires, having no standard of accuracy, can 
rarely speak creditably on any single topic I Lies, 
whether expressed or implied (and what is Affecta- 
tion but ^Mies in a state of solution”), ever prove a 
discouragement to truth and to the humUe endea- 
vours of simple honesty : so, a youth honourably 
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desirous of improvement was almost persuaded by 
this foolish exhibition of a shallow pretender, that 
the knowledge worthy of a man of good educa- 
tion is beyond ordinary ability to attain. 

Let a vain, chattering character i ead the latest 
article in the United Service Magazine,’* talk of 
the contents at the reading-room door with some 
of those portly gentlemen who are to be seen in 
every town like China jars, or male Caryatides, 
daily fixtures for fear any stranger should want a 
clue to the fashionable library ; and, with the sum 
total of remarks and illustrations so Collected, let 
him talk loud and long at his next party, and 
he will often be regarded as a man of general 
information. The Ignorant do not discover the 
cheat, and the wise despise too much to expo'^e 
it ; or, should they venture to qualify the general 
praise, they are called jealous, and pass unre- 
garded. 

“ Well,” said my young friend, certainly I 
should have felt more comfortable had I been 
better acquainted with the subject he was discuss- 
ing. The last war — Napoleon — Nelson — and 
the Duke, are matters about which I have a very 
confused and shallow stock of information. How 
should I proceed ? — ^ Gurwood’s Despatches,’ 
j^lisoD, volumes of Southey on the Peninsula, and 
others on the Revolution, will take me so long, I 
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shall starve for want of knowledge before I gain 
it at this slow rate.” ' 

My pupil soon understood that these were 
not the books for a beginner; he was warned 
with the mention of Robinson Crusoe’s boat, 
too big to launch, and his first plan of a goat-pen, 
two miles round, which would have given him as 
little commaiicf of his flock as if he had no pen 
at all. 

Long historical works, and most others, consist 
of two parts : — First, facts. Sc^condly, observji- 
tions on facts. As to the facts, he did not want 
to know thoroughly all the minutije in the books 
above mentioned. A pex’fcct knowledge of a very 
small portion would satisfy him for the present; 
a small collection would serve as standards round 
which other ideas might rally, — as fixed points, 
for association, in aid of memory; — as links, how- 
ever coarse, to make the chain complete, till tftie 
was allowed to substitute links stronger and more 
minute. He had also the confidence to allow 
that, by comparison of facts, he might discern 
effects and causes, and have a home supply of 
observations ; for, the larger stock of ideas we 
import the less we grow, and the more minds fidl 
out of cultivation. I encouraged him with the 
prospect of becoming, in course of time, almost 
exclusively his own grower and consumer as to 
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observations : and wben books are to be read for 
culling facts alone^ and when most observations are 
passed by as already known, he saw that cumbrous 
volumes would in effect be considerably reduced 
in size, and asked, Is this the reason I see you 
with a book on your favourite subject, tu»*ning 
over the leaves without seeming to read five lines 
out of a page?” " Yes, frequently five lines are 
enough to show what the author is going to ob- 
serve. By passing judiciously from one kindred 
author to another, we may learn to read books, 
as lawyers read briefs; for they rather recog- 
nise than read the well-known clauses,” Let not 
readers be encouraged by these observations to 
fall into a careless and desultory habit. I allow 
them to miss what they alrcjidy know : I do not 
say what they have already read. Accurate 
reding and reflection are their own reward, by 
sa^ng time and trouble in the end. Sheridan 
once remarked, Instead of always reading, I 
prefer to think : on every subject there are only 
a few leading ideas, and these we may originate 
for ourselves.” While others talk of so many 
hours of daily study, and so many books read, 
those who really improve think only of questions 
solved and clear knowledge attained. So, my 
fpend,” I continued, “ to gain confidence in speak- 
ing of Napoleon and Ids contemporaries, take first 
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of all a book of facts; do as I did some years 
sinoe^ in idle time, by the sea-side: — I took 
Miller’s History of Great Britain from George IL 
to George IV. (published 1834, by Jones, Fins- 
bury Square), one double-columned volume of 
400 pages ; giving something liko an epitome of 
the newspapers, from 1760 to 1820, and bearing 
on each page,* in two or three places, lines in 
capitals, drawing attention to tlie respective topics, 
as in pages 332. and 333. : Advance of the 
British into Spain under Sir John Moore ; 
again, Sir J. Moore’s Eetreat ; again, Battle 
OP Corunna, and Death op Moorf ” 

I commenced at p. 207., which gave the history 
of the end of the year 1789 : I wrote on the top 
of every page, “ a.d. 17 — , or a.d. 18 — ,” and in 
this manner my book became a ready book of 
reference for any newspaper allusion to the days 
of our fathers. A few days’ reading carried ^mc 
through the 200 pages which gave the history 
from the beginning of the Itevoliition to the death 
of George III. Still I intended to read the same 
portion twice or thrice more. I was in haste to 
complete my chain, as I call it, in a fair, substantial 
way first, and strengthen it afterwards. I did 
not read from end to end ; but when tired, I used 
to dip into interesting parts, such as victories and 
state trials; so, this history suited me in all 
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,humours» whether as a novel or work of memory. 
It would puzzle, any one to guess what parts 
made most impression on my memory : they were 
not ^^the moving incidents by flood and field,” 
but facts which I might probably have over- 
looked, had they not happened to form the subject 
of conversation, and thus became matters of spe- 
cial interest. There is a maxim among lawyers, 
that private reading makes little impression till 
legal practice shows its use, and fixes attention to 
important points. Daily intercourse with men 
and books serves the general reader as practice 
serves the lawyer ; by fixing attention, it insures 
memory. Nor is this the only point of com- 
parison. Do you think any lawyer s knowledge 
can comprehend all the ponderous volumes in 
Lincoln’s Inn library, and all these, to the unini- 
tiated, seem equally deserving of study ? Cer- 
tainly not. Then liow do they know which to 
choose as most likely to bear upon all the 
cases that occur? Practice shows the general 
demand, and tliis they prepare to supply. So the 
general reader, like the lawyer, must study to be 
strongest on those points which conscious inferi- 
ority or the greater proficiency of his friends may 
happen to suggest. The same book may be read 
a^jain and again with continually increasing in- 
terest and profit; because, the interval between 
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each reading may call attention to'a new order of 
facts, and elicit a new series of4ponclusions.” 

And how did you proceed when you had read 
this part of history once?” 

“ I had a friend who was fond of discussing the 
same subject ; one who had long lived by the sea, 
conversed with naval officers, listened w'ith me to 
many an hour‘% yarn from an old Trafalgar man, 
while cruising in the Rose yacht off Tenby and 
Caldy, and had often sui*prised me with the ap- 
parent extent of his knowledge. His conversation 
increased ray interest, and made my reading mor^ 
])rofi table. I then read Southey V Life d* Nelson, 
and the Life of Napoleon, 2 vols., in the Family 
Library. These books arc quite easy reading, 
except allusions to the history of the times, a 
knowlc*dgc of which is always indispctlsable in 
reading for real improvement. One word of caution. 

I have suggested sometimes ‘to read and skip;’ but 
to skip only what we know, without indulging 
an idle habit. The historical allusions in the Life 
of Nelson I readily explained, by looking over, 
the occurrences of the same year in my history. 
Thus, while the history explained the biography, 
the biography drew attention to the history. 
Certainly, all readers may occasionally be at a 
loss for an allusion : still, if they do their best to 
explain it, this is immaterial; but those literary 
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Epicures who touch nothing but dainties, and 
pick all books for the amusing, will never enjoj’ a 
sound intellectual constitution. If once you con- 
tract a habit of reading solely and exclusively 
what pleases at the moment, and if oiiec you blunt 
that natural sense of satisfaction which a sound 
mind experiences in accurate information, from 
that moment you barter the literary resources of 
a life for the excitement of an hour. Neither 
need this custom of elucidating historical allusions 
intcrru[)t the interest of the narrative. I often 
^lacc on a fly-leaf a mark of interrogation, and 
against this I sot the numbers of the pages con- 
taining difficulties, till I have fini^lled reading, 
and then make all the references at once. Even 
if you should not succeed in your search at the 
time, this practice will fix the difficulties in your 
memory so finnly that you will be on the alert 
for future elucidations. 

But what was the result of the line of reading I 
have mentioned ? The result was, that my friend 
was quite sutprised at the accuracy of my know- 
ledge even in his own favourite parts of modem 
history : and, this was an idle man who had no- 
thing to do but to read every periodical that came 
out— a man who had lead numerous volumes on 
the topics on which I had read but three ! My 
knowledge, I knew, was shallow, but his no longer 
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seemed deep. This gave me confidence. I have 
since found that there are veiy, very few readers 
so familiar with any topic, that ordinary ability, 
with methodical application, may not greatly sur- 
pass them after only a few days of diligent study. 

To continue my method with history : Miller’s 
History has since served me as a book of refer- 
ence, and stands on the same shelf with my Bio- 
graphical and otlier Dictionaries. It shows, at one 
view, a picture of those by-gone days and departed 
heroes, of whom we hear old gentleiiien talk, 
when they are wicked enough to per*'etrate a 
little conversational monopoly, and swell ith a 
very innocent kind of self-importanec, as they tell 
of the cold perspiration that came over their patri- 
otic brows the morning they heard of the mutiny 
at the Nore, the threatened Invasion, and the 
^ Bank stopping payment ; — and how they laughed 
and triumphed in the truth of, if not their own, 
at least some near relative’s prognostication, that 
Nelson would find the foe and beat him too ; — 
how melancholy they felt as that Hero’s funeral 
passed, and how they sympathised with the 

honest tars who followed in the mournful throng. 

. . . . 

To all such conversation it is improving to listen : 
l)ut since all you will learn from it is inaccurate 
and unconnected, instead of being satisfied with 
half a story, go at once to book, to ascertain time. 
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place, and characters, and thus "give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.” On this 
principle, in reading Ireland’s Seven Years of 
France, from 181d'-22, I cast my eye over the 
pages of Miller, on which I had maiked the cor- 
responding seven years : I did the same before 
reading every Biography relating to the same 
period.* But, I shall be reminded ‘that I promised 
to make my course amusing ; and most amusing 
was the method I am relating ; for, in course of 
time, I selected from old Reviews and Magazines 
only such articles as were amusing : but by that 
time the sphere of my amusement had become 
greatly enlarged ; my mind was stoicd with facts 
on which I thirsted for more minute information ; 
and since all these were read with an appetite, all 
were easily digested. In order to register my 
reading, and preserve order in niy studies, I 
marked on the margin of the History what books 
or essays ga\c exact information pn different sub- 
jects, vide Southey, p. — , or Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, No.* — ; or read jNIackintosh’s Observa- 
tions on the French Revolution, p. — ; Burke’s 
Of)inion, see Life, p. — So my History became 
an index or Common^Place Book. 

" Reading furnishes +he mind only with mate- 
rials of knowledge,” says Locke : " it is thinking 
that makes what we read ours. We are of the 
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ruminating kind, and it is in vain to cram our- 
solvcs; unless we chew over again, we shall 
derive no strength or nourishment Avithout a 
certain digesting and assimilating process — it is 
but so much loose matter floating in the brain. 
It is a great mistake, Locke argues, to honour 
men of great Reading as men of great Know- 
ledge, and to suppose that, by mere ])erusal, the 
author’s knowledge is transferred into tlie reader s 
understanding. The stream of literature may flow 
through the mind without any deposit. All de- 
pends on the food's agreeing with the constitu- 
tion of the mind, of which the appetite of curiosity 
is the only test. 

The time at Avhicli reading is most improving, 
is when, as you glance over the table of contents, 
you feel im])atient to begin the chapter, as con- 
taining exactly the facts you ^vant to know — the 
very obscr^’at^ons you Avish to compare Avith your 
own. And this eager curiosity and zest for read- * 
ing will find its sphere continually open and en- 
large, till at last every book Avill have its intoresH 
E\cn now, there rises before me a vision of one, 
an accomplished scholar and hard-AVorked man of 
activ e life, standing amidst a nursery of children, 
so riveted to a story book picked off, the floor, 
that the young fry, spite of all their pulling at his 
skirts, and clinging to his knees, despaired in their 
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impatience at moving him, till one cried out, " Ali, 
I knew if w e did not keep our picture books aw^ay 
from him, he would not let us ride on his foot till 
he had read them all through.” 

None but those so eminently blessed with men- 
tal endowments, can conceive all the pleasures 
which spring from the well-formed and fertile 
mind. Such a mind seems ready fitted with little 
cells for all sweets, and to have a distinct pigeon- 
hole for every kind of communication: each of its 
acquisitions has a tendency, not to dissolve and 
darken, but to crystallise in brilliancy and beauty; 
however extended its chain, each link ends in a 
hook for joining more. 

These arc the minds which in society impart 
almost as much pleasure as they enjoy : they find 
companions even in those whom their friends apo- 
logise for asking them to meet. Dr. Johnson 
said he would rather sit next an kitclligent man 
of the world than a scholar ; for the man who 
has learned life from nature’s own volume, is 
l^rovided with a supply as varied and as rich, as 
is the store from Avhich he draws ! he can repay 
with genuine undipped coin, in bold relief, fresh 
from Nature’s mint: however small his after- 
dinner contribution to the common fund of enter- 
tainment, it still is sterling, pure, and unadulte- 
rated. Gray said of Boswell’s Corsica, that it 
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proved any man with talent or without could 
write a useful book, if he would only foithfully, 
and without affectation, detail what he had seen 
and heard in a sphere which the rest of tlic world 
had never seen, and was curious to know. In this 
point of view the man of well-formed mind re- 
gards companions ; he is fully prepared to be en- 
tertained by tlie humblest relator of ‘‘ things that 
lie doth know; ” he consequently is qualified to 
bo always pleasing; for be it observed, men 
please in society not in proj)ortion as they in- 
form, but in proportion as they elicit; and who 
are so able to elicit as those who arc not vain- 
glorious to pour forth, but habitually intent on 
the great end of all society and of all conversa- 
tion — to hear, to observe, and be improved? 

Seek improvement, not only by books, but by 
conversation which will teach the use of books. 
Books furnish the arms, conversation teaches the 
use of them. Steele warns us against coining 
charged into company, and unloading whether a 
fit opportunity offers or not;” still, he says, 
“ you may prepare for conversation, by reading 
up each prevailing subject, just as our armies are 
besieging a town abroad, or a new measure is 
debating at home. A man. buried in his study, 
and ^besprent with learned dust,* will lose in 
utterance while he gains in. knowledge. He 
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cannot adapt his topics to tlie taste, or his ar- 
guments to the conviction, of his company; 
nothing but practice can give the power,” says 
Johnson, ^‘of changing a position and presenting 
it in different points of view, connecting it with 
truths already granted, fortifying it with intel- 
ligible arguments, and illustrating it by apt simi- 
litudes. He who has collected knowledge in 
solitude, must learn its application by mixing with 
mankind.” 

As to conversation, too many forget that it 
implies listening as well as talking ; and none are 
so agreeable as those who, while they inform, 
elicit. Madame De Stacl once pronounced a 
lady to whom she had been speaking, a most 
interesting person, who i)rovod to be dumb ! If 
you think only of those who hear you, you will 
please your company; if bent on display, you 
will jdease none but yourself. A talent for 
conversation is worth cultivating: it requires 
experience to discern at a glanCe the taste, the 
humour, and the Intelligence you arc addressing, 
and the tojnes most attractive, and the manner 
most winning with each. Without this nice dis- 
cernment, some will inflict a lengthy disserta- 
tion where ,a passing remark, a sally of wit, or a 
smile of qualified acquiescence would obviate a 
'question on which all argument were vain. Some, 
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of course, can be more entertaining than others ; 
still almost all persons may add something to the 
pleasures of society if contented to talk of what 
they understand, without pretence or afTcctation. 
Speak from the natural suggestions of the mo- 
ment, and from the genuine impulse of a hearty 
and^ ingenuous disposition, and you will hardly 
fail to please. Xever be afraid of men of real 
learning: the “world” is the book they enter 
society to read, and thpy arc the last persons to 
complain of your knowledge being little, so long 
as it is without pretence. It is not simple ig- 
norance, but the affectation that so often accom- 
panies it, which provokes contempt. The Rabbi 
Aquiba said, “ Stultum oinnino ferre quiim sc- 
ini.stiiltum facilius est, et ignarum omnino quarn 
scmidoctiiin.” 

These remarks will give a general view of my 
system. Let us now consider the various subjects 
— History, Biography, Poetry, &c., and show 
with Avhat authors, and what method, each line of 
study should be pursued. Only, 1 intend not to 
prescribe for the sound and vigorous patient, or 
for the unwearied man of letters, but for the 
delicate, weak, and sickly appetite, which requires 
humouring and coaxing at first to b,ring it to 
hcaltli and strength. 

Cliinese scholars are divided into two classes* 
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says a traveller : those who read only, and those 
who understand what they read. Thl^> distinction 
may be drawn nearer home. Those who read, 
and those who remember, are often different 
parties ; and so also are those who remember, and 
those who digest. Readers who only retain facts, 
having minds like the article headed Farrago, or 
Multvm in Parvo, in the newspapers, arc not al- 
ways the persons who, by digesting, classifying, 
and inferring, have a stocl^ of really available in- 
formation. I should be doing little if I did not 
teach so to read that we may first, remember^hat 
we read; secondly, digest it; thirdly, have it 
ready and available. " Say you so?*’ says a young 
friend, for whose guidance I am partly induced to 
write this ; then what I read must be little 
indeed ; it must be a very short history at all 
events.” Precisely what I was going to say. 
Read a very ahort History of England first— the 
Outline by the Society already mentioned. I 
know a child of ten years of age who learned this 
80 thoroughly, that he cou^ 1 answer any question. 
I once defied an old college companion to puzzle 
him ; and after receiving an accurate answer to 
twenty-three questions out of twenty-four, my 
friend wanted to know aow it was possible for a 
cUild to learn so much. I showed the book — a 
Veil-chosen outline, too bare and meagre to be 
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alone very improving — yet it contained all mat- 
ters within the range of a child’s comprehension. 
Fine painters tell their pupils, first draw a cor- 
rect outline — let your anatomy be correct first ; 
it is easy to fill in, and to colour afterwards.* 
With this little history you have the figure — the 
bones ; but we must galvanize tins anatomy and 
add flesh, substance, vigour, and life; we must 
make “ these dry bones live.” Suppose this out- 
line history represents the long stem of a tree ; 
how are we to fill it up? It looks bare and 
naked at present, without leaves or branches. 
The pupil may begin to fill in just when he 
pleases, provided he tjfices eare that the outline 
docs not become erased, and that the whole figure 
of his tree is plainly before liis eye from first to 
last. Every one according to his taste or ability 
may work out, and bring into bolder relief and 
more substantial form, ariy jjart he pleases. It is 
immaterial whether he proceeds up or down. 
Even the idle have a natural disposition to do 
even the most toilsome work in order to complete 
and connect little blanks which disfigure their 
work. Who has such apathy as to finish head, ■ 
limbs, and breast of his figure, and then leave it, ' 
like the body of Tityus, with vijbals doomed never 
to heal ? The straight-forward way to fill up • 
your tree would be to take uj) another larger 
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history; not Hnmc’s, it is too big as yet; but 
Goldsmith, first. The time required for learning 
these two Histories will be even less than would 
bo required for Goldsmith’s alonn, without the 
* guidance uf these smaller works as an introduc- 
tion. The parts which are substantially the same 
in all will be taken at a glance, and serve plea- 
santly to refresh the memory, rather than to ex- 
haust the attention. We feel a secret pleasure in 
our studies when we meet with what we know ; 
it shows we arc improving, however gradually, to 
that state in which we may read whole volumes 
rather to judge and pronounce, tlian merely to 
be taught without discretion. Even Goldsmith 
gives little more than an outline : but, outline is a 
comparative term: he gives such Jin outline as 
deserves to be considered very substantial in com- 
parison with the historical knowledge that most, 
oven of those reputed well informed, really pos- 
sess. ^^One half the world,” says the proverb, 
“ does not know how the other half lives.” How 
few would like to confe?^ the little that they 
really know — at least, the very limited number 
of correct replies they could at any moment sit 
down and write, for another’s judgment, to ques- 
tions which were#. within the capacity even of a 
child I Supposing ourselves born with minds 
literally like a blank sheet of paper, and that 
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these tablets were required to be laid open for the 
inspection of our neighbours, who would not 
dread a discovery of the little that he knew, and 
the confused and indistinct lines in which that 
little was inscribed. Were the minds of many 
thus laid bare, all that at the moment remained 
for judgment would seem less the acquisitions of 
a life tlian the desultory reading of an hour. Oh ! 
if the pale jiatient, blistered, bled, and reduced, 
could so read the mind of his physician — if the 
client with his estate in chancery could so pry 
into the narrow data on which his lawyer founds 
such broad conclusions — if those who Iream of 
the unlimited powers of ministerial sagacity could 
so prove with what very little wisdom the world 
is governed,” many would agree that the goodness 
of I’rovidence is in no way more remarkable than 
in this, that in the wise economy of creation, all 
disturbing causes arc so nicely calculated and 
balanced, that busy man has even less power to 
do mischief, than he imagines to do good. 

Let none despair because his knowledge seems 
little, if it be only accurate. The Germans, who 
so well unxlerstand practical education, say “ no* 
thing is so prolific as a little known well,” Know- 
ledge increases in a geometrical ratio. The total of 
the acquisitions of the mind is the continued pro- 
duct, rather than the mere sum', of all it contains. 
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A little pound and well dige&ted historical 
knowledge will be always useful ; but if the facts 
arc mistaken^ the deductions must be as false in 
matter as tlicj arc logicsd in form. A.11 such argu- 
ments will be ah absurd as the answer of a sum 
in arithmetic with an error in the first line. 
This inaccuracy accounts for the obstinacy of 
those called wrong-headed men. They are sure 
their reasoning is right ; but as their facts happen 
to he wrong, thej have only the ad\antagc of 
method iu tlieir madness,” and blundering by 
rule. 

Tills is a topic on wdiich I am the more disposed 
to dwtll, because many persons, really capable of 
knowledge, remain in ignorance from two causes. 
First, from an opinion that any available degree 
of information is beyond their powers. Secondly, 
because their neighbours appear to know so 
much that all they can learn will be nothing in 
comparison. Such diffident students should be 
consoled with the above observations, and taught 
to beware of shallow pretc’ lers, and of men who 
always talk on their own topics. “You are 
surprised,” said Talleyrand, “ that I talk so well. 
Tell me, would it be no advantage to draw an 
enemy to your own ground, and only fight where 
yc ar strength is concentrated and your position 
commanding ? That is precisely my art.” Men 
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lose no credit by being often silent, if, when they 
sj)eak, they speak to the purpose. Bacon refines 
upon this, and says, He who is silent where he 
is known to be informed, will be believed to be 
informed where from ignorance he is silent.” 
Again, Rochefaucauld observes, The desire to 
seem learned prevents many from becoming such.” 
If you study, c*xclubivcly devoted to the secret 
improvement of your own mind, and for the 
pleasures a well stored mind has ever at command, 
you will at the same time be taking the readiest 
means to shine in society;” but if you seek the 
vain glory and oiiinion of others, you will oacrifice 
rejil improvement in the pursuit, and gain, at best, 
but the commendation of fools. “ Let every 
man,” said Lord Bolingbroke, “ read according to 
his profession or walk in life. Suppose that a 
man shuts himself up in his study twenty years, 
and then conics forth profoundly learned in 
Arabic, he gains a great name ; but where is the 
good of it?” There was an undergraduate at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1829, who was 
famed for knowing the names, drivers, coach inns, 
times of starting and arrival, of most of the prin- 
cipal stages in England. The absurdity of this is 
too apparent to bo imitated ; but I will not say too 
great. There are many powerful minds at the 
present moment devoted to pursuits quite os 
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unprofitable to others^ and nearly as unimproving 
to themselves. 

Another class whom diffidence deters from a 
literary course must be encouraged by the words 
of Sir J. Reynolds/ addressed to the pupils of the 
Royal Academy ; he says : — The travellers into 
the East tell us, tliat when the ignorant inhabit- 
ants of those countries are asked' concerning the 
ruins of stately edifices yet remaining amongst 
them, the melancholy monuments of their former 
grandeur and long-lost science, they always answer, 

‘ they were built by magicians.^ The untaught 
mind finds a vast gulf between its own powers 
and those works of coiujdieated art, which it is 
utterly unable to fathom; and it suj)])Oses that 
such a void can be jiassed only by su2)ernatural 
powers.” What Sir Joshua Reynolds says of 
painting is true of literature. Those who under- 
stand not the cause of acliievenients beyond their 
own powers, m«ay well be astonished at the effect ; 
and what the uncivilised ascribe to Magic, others 
ascribe to Genius : two i ighty pretenders, who, 
for the most part, arc safe from rivalry only because, 
by the terror of their name, they discourage in 
their own peculiar sphere that resolute and san- 
guine spirit of cnterpiise which is essential to 
success. But all magic is science in disguise : . 
let us proceed to take off the mask — to show that 
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tlie mightiest objects of our wonder are mere men 
like ourselves ; have attained their superiority by 
fc^teps which we can follow ; and that we can, at 
all events, walk in the same path, though there 
remains at Last a space between us. Think pf the 
wit of Iludibras I How wonderful the mind 
which could in the same page illustrate and throw 
into relief, as it Vcrc, by a single touch, distinct 
ideas, by reference to things of classes so different, 
that the fict of thought being emjJoyed about 
the one would seem to insure its overlooking the 
other ! How strange that more Witty things 
should occur to Butler while writing oi.o page, 
and that bearing every appearance of an off-hand 
compobltioii, than would occur to mobt men while 
writing a volume ! Are these our thoughts ? Draw 
back the curtain, and the phantom resolves itself 
into the common things of daily life. 

“ The author of lludihrasf said Johnson, *‘had 
a Common-place book, in which he had rcpo&ited, 
not such events or precepts as arc gathered by 
reading, but such remarks, similitudes, allusions, 
asbcmblagcs, or inferences, as occasion prompted 
or inclination produced; those thoughts which 
were generated in his own mind, and might be 
usefully applied to some future purpose. Such is 
the labour of those who write for immortality.” 

Much as I admire Hudibras, I cannot help 

D 
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believing that the reason so many of its imitators 
have failed is, that tliey endeavoured to meet at 
the moment a demand for wit which Butler had 
been a life preparing to supply. T have known 
men of little talent so ready, by the practice of 
a few months, with an inferior species of wit, — 
puns, that I see no reason why many men of su- 
perior talents should not rival Butler in a higher 
kind, if they only had recourse to the labour and 
method which. Dr. Johnson truly says, is the price 
of immortality. 

See the miser in his lonely walk — liia head 
down — his, soul grovelling in the dust — all his 
senses intent on one narrow, sordid pursuit, 
money or money’s worth ; — look, he turns from 
the path on to the road: — Is it? no, not a 
farthing, but a button — and no shank. Ah I 
buttons often leave their shanks behind.” Still ho 
takes it, and walks on. Sec again: “ A tube — 
tin is it ?— spout of something — may come useful 
one day — may find something it will fit: did 
once, two years after — fetched two pence.” Look 
at him ; scan that perversion of human kind, and 
say — were that man, old as he is, self-denying 
as he is, persevering and devoted as he ever has 
been, through many a toil ome day and restless 
nighj ^ere he a miser, not of pence but of ideas, 
or the coin of the mind, — were he equally capable 
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of putting in his claim when none knew the 
rightful owner of one thing, of effacing marks of 
identity in a second, equally ingenious in con- 
verting a third, or in matching a fourth, what 
might not the same habits with the same limited 
faculties accomplish ! 

Again, — think of Sheridan. His speech on the 
impeachmen# of Hastings so completely ruled the 
spirits of his licarers that Pitt said, All parties 
were under the wand of the enchanter, and only 
vied with each other in describing the fxscination 
under which they were held.” MK "^Yindham, 
even twenty years aftfr, said the speech deserved 
all its fame as the finest in the memory of man. 
Mr. Fox, also, in ^swer to a question of Lord 
Holland’s, specified Sheridan’s, on the Oude 
Charge, as the finest speech of his day. This 
would seem like genius— like inspiration. But, if 
Genius means, as in the common acceptation it 
docs mean, a power that attains Its end by means 
wholly new and unpractised by others, then was 
Sheridan’s speech no work of geniUs. Moore 
describes him at the desk, like other mortal men, 
writing and erasing, — Mr. Speaker^* ,to fill up 
this pause, and Sir,” to fill up that ; and con- 
firms the opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds — that 
the effects of genius must have their causes, and 
these causes may for the most part be analysed. 
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digested, and copied ; though sometimes they 
may be too subtle to be reduced to a written art. 
Sheridan stored up his wit like Butler, Some of 
his famous witticisms were found in his desk, 
written in many different forms — the point shifted, 
to try the effect, from one part of the sentence to 
another ; and thus did he laboriously mould and 
manufacture what he hax^the readkess to utter 
as an impromptu. 

I dispute not Sheridan's brilliant talqnts. I 
only argue that, high as they were, they were 
lower than the ignorant rated them. I would 
maintain that even the migl|#;icst condescend to the 
same rules and methods of study by which tlie 
humblest arc able to profit ; ^and, amongst other 
ways and means, — to return from this digression 
introduced for my pujiils’ eneouragement, — men 
of the highest endowments have practised and 
bequeathed Outlines of History, plans like my 
Trees of Knowledge, and Common-place Books. 

Suppose then, you proceed to fill up your His- 
torical tree with Goldsmith; ^ ou may either read 
it from end to end, and inscribe Goldsmith along 
the whole length of the stem, in order to have a 
more substantial outline than before : or, you may 
choose such reigns as happen to be interesting to 
you, knd then record on the stem, " Henry VIII., 
or C. 11. — Goldsmith and read the other 
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reigns as curiosity dictates. — But, is it not the 
best plan to read a history through, and maattr 
all the difficulties ? The best plan undoubtedly, 
if you can do it ; that is,4f you can not only read, 
but remember and digest the whole : but, if your 
mental constitution is unequal to the whole course 
and regimen, part is bettor than none : and there 
are very fuj^ young people who can profit by 
the whole of any history the fifst time of 
reading ; so, wliy read what you arc incapable of 
digesting? 

The next question is, How am 1 1- » i)rocecd 
when I have read Goldsmith’s History or such 
reigns as suit my oapaeity ?” Shall I read Hume 
and Smollett? Certainly not all the thirteen 
octavos, to foi'get the first before you come to 
the last. But, consider whether you feel so far 
interested in any particular part of history, that 
you are curious to read a more minute detail. 
If pleased with any one reign, or war, or negotia- 
tion ; or, should the comments and observations 
with which men of genius have illustrated such 
portions excite your curiosity; turn to these por- 
tions in a longer history, in Hume or any other. 
The most profitable time to study any subject is 
while you feel a lively interest. Then, ^record on 
the corresponding part of your tree, ^^Hen. VIII. 
or C. II., — and thus your tree will 
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grow in strength and substance. But, that with 
e0»iy addition you may strengthen a particular 
part of your historical fabric, be sure you cast 
your eye over the whole work, to see that it yet 
remains entire. If you cannot readily run over 
in your mind the simple outline of the whole, you 
should refresh your memory with the outline his- 
tory before you proceed to fill up. 

Doubtless this advice must seem new: but the 
oldest things were new once; and all improvxjments 
must be novelties. Old usages and length of ser- 
vice appeal to our feelings ; and wholesome cus- 
toms are sometimes allowed the weight of laws : 
but if certain ways and means have stood the 
wreck, but not the test of time — if the good old 
tree beneath which our grandsires have gambolled 
has ever borne more leaves than fruit, time-worn 
but not time-honoured, then, root it up at once, 
and make room for those with which the science 
of to-day, collected from the failures of the past, 
enriches the rising generation. And certainly, as 
to the common ways and m.,des of study, if 
mode it can be called where mode is none,” judging 
by results, wc can say little indeed in their favour. 
I ^sk any person of advanced years, Could 
you call to mind more than one young person 
out (ff fifty who ever pursued private reading 
with a degree of method and judgment calculated 
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to ensure success in the common avocations of 
life ?” Hobbes of Malmesbury used to say, If 
1 had read as many books as other persons, 
I should probably know as little.” And this 
philosopher is only one of many hundred wit- 
nesses, who, both by counsel and example, teach 
us ^^to read a little, and that little well:” such men 
think and coitet, not by the books they read, but 
the subjects tliey exhaust. Swift said that the 
reason a certain University was a learned place 
was, that most persons took some learning there, 
and few brought any away with them, so it accu- 
mulated.” Now, could it be said of our minds, 
that every habit tended to add, but nothing to 
take away, what a stock we should have at com- 
mand 1 These rules, though new, are not untried; 
more than one of my friends have followed them, 
and proceeded with continually increasing in- 
terest, — the necessary consequence of a sense of 
steady and uniiitermitting improvement. 

Attend,” said Gibbon, ‘‘to the order ^ not of 
your hooks^ but of your thoughts, A particular 
work may suggest ideas unconnected with its 
subject; these ideas I pursue, in spite of any 
plan of reading.” — Thus, Gibbon stopped reading 
Homer to refer to a chapter of Longinus, this 
suggested a letter by Pliny, and this again sent 
hun off to Burke “ on the Sublime and Beautiful.” 
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Let us now suppose that by a course of meth- 
odical study you have filled up the greater part of 
your outline from Hume or some larger history : 
what now will be the extent of your knowledge ? 
Will you be disheartened if you arc told that you 
have nothing but an outline still? For this is 
scarcely an exaggeration. It is true that, in some 
periods, Hume may have given as full particulars 
as cotemporary authorities supply, or as the most 
scrutinizing curiosity desires; but, ui)on the greater 
part of events, all he gives is a mere outline or 
epitome of original annals. For instance, Frois- 
sart’s Chronicle alone is equal in bulk to Hume’s 
eight volumes, although it extends over scarcely 
an eighth part the number of‘ years. Again, 
reckoning (and there is good authority for so 
doing) each Times newsimper of a double sheet 
as equ^l to two octavos, the news of the nation, 
apart from advertisements and trivial subjects, 
would make a history as large as Hume at least 
once a month. And if so, what a bare outline 
must eight Volumes contain oi matter which repre- 
sents, not months, but centuries ! 

Then on what an ocean we embark ! Can 
we ever follow out so large a plan ?” 

Have ^ patience. After mentioning many vol- 
• umdJ of English history, I was going to add, 
not that there were so many to read, but so many 
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from which to choose ; and, of course, the larger 
the choice, the more easy to suit each variety of 
taste and inclination. 

Without dictating the extent of your studies, I 
would show you how to make the little time you 
employ go as far as possible ; for which purpose I 
advise a short outline of the whole, and a minute 
knowledge 'of parts; and for this reason: The 
sketches of the historian are like those of the artist. 
You may liave, first, an outline which gives 
rather the shadows of men than the men them- 
selves; you may have a broader outline, wliich 
still leaves every man alike ; you may have the 
figures rudely filled up, giving substantial form 
and individual cliaracter, but still stiff and inani- 
mate ; or, lastly^ you may have a faithful expres- 
sion of impassioned agents, delineating an inter- 
esting passage of real life. Now, which would 
you prefer, — one good historical picture — say a 
panorama of the Battle of Waterloo,*in which 
you could understand all the movements, posi- 
tions, and manoeuvres of one mighty action, 
which would serve as a key to every other ; or, a 
long series of the usual battle-pieces, diffciing 
from each other in little else than in the artist’s 
partiality for fire and smoke? 

The most vAluable sketches are those 
BRAWN BY contemporaries. The leading 
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events of history may be copied from ago to 
age. Ingenious writers may ascertain the de- 
tails of wars and treaties at a distant pe- 
riod of time: but contemporaricb nlone can 
draw characters, and amuse us with vivid por- 
traiture. This was Johnson’s remark on Kobert- 
Fon’s histories. He said the characters in history 
must be fiction, unless drawn by those who knew 
the persons, as Sallust and Clarendon. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds remarked, that the distinctness 
of Robertson’s historical characters was caused 
at the expense of truth, by exaggerating their 
more marked features. And Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, when, as Mr. Crokcr quotes, his son Horace 
offered to amuse him with reading, said, Any 
thing but history — that must be.false he meant 
to say, the imputed motives, finer springs of ac- 
tions, and minute detail of concurrent causes, 
were, for obvious reasons, so inscrutable to histo- 
rians, tha# he cared not for their works. 

Wherefore, in preference to a dry outline en- 
livened only by fictitious circu nstances and plau- 
sible reasonings on doubtful data, read the history 
of a limited period, written by men who had 
some opportunity at least of knowing what they 
wrote. 

This mode of historical study is supported by 
high authority. Bacon remarked, he should like 
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a history formed of the genuine works of all the 
writers of their own times, arranged, and, if re- 
quisite, translated^ but not abbreviated. For 
compilers,” said he, are the very ^ moths of his- 
tory.’ ” Consider what was passing in ‘Bacon’s 
mind when he made choice of this expression. 
History, as faithfully related by a series of 
writers, each detailing what he saw and heard, 
seemed to Bacon like a fine piece of tapestry, 
wherein were delineated figures that seemed to 
move and breathe in positions which told the 
whole story — who the victors — who llie van- 
quished — the cause of the strife — th * fire of 
the chiefs, and the struggles of the men. Tq 
such cunning embroidery ” we may liken the 
varied and vivid page of Froissart; but, when 
Ilurae comes in the character of moth the first, 
makes havoc of all colour and perspective, till 
no eye can distinguish between friend and foe — 
when Goldsmith follows as moth the second, eats 
up each remnant of distinctive character, and 
makes the living motionless as the* slain — and 
wdicn Pinnock comes, as moth the third, preys 
on what the other two have spared, and makes 
skeletons both of the dying and the dead — 
surely such shadowy sketches of things that were, 
cannot so far give the cliaractcr of the past as to 
make it what all history should be, the mirror of 
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the future — ^^the lessons of philosophy teaching 
by example.” 

Original authors,” says §outhey, “ are the 
bees that make the honey, compilers are the 
bears that rob the hives.” 

With this picture present to my mind* I call 
Goldsmith’s liistory an outline — a skeleton: it 
contains topics under which you may very con- 
veniently arrange ideas derived from other writers. 
But to be contented with such an outline alone is 
like taking the trouble of providing yourself with 
a frame of pigeon-holes for historical papers, and 
collecting no papers to fill them. For, to say 
that such epitomes alone give distinct ideas, is 
absurd : only suppress the names, and then if we 
ask which is Oliver Cromwell, and which is Wel- 
lington, we may well be ansAvered, like children 
at the peep-show, Which you please.” 

Since the voluminous histories in common use, 
such as Hume and Smollett, pass over matters 
Avith so light a touch, it follows that readers who 
confine themselves to such compositions, pur&uc 
rather the shadow than the substance of real 
knowledge. And this is a remark Avhich Cole- 
ridge might as truly haA’^e made on the writings 
ofjllume as on those of Gibbon, of Avhom he said, 
in his Table Talk,” that he passes along from 
height to height, so as to convey more the idea of 
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romance than of history, and shows nothing of 
the wide flats and valleys of real life. 

Indeed it cannot be supposed that Hume, or 
any other single writer, could investigate the 
memorable achievements of sixteen hundred years. 
How bis fingers must tire ere he eould unfold all 
the time-worn records of ages past! How his 
eyes must swim over the black-lettered Chro- 
nicles I Think how the many volumes which, as 
Ilallam says, are rather the property of moths 
than men, would try his sight and test his pa- 
tience, before he could give their meed of fame 
to Homans, Britons, Danes, Saxons, Normans. 
Well might Edmund Burke say he found Hume 
not very deeply versed in the early part of British 
history. The powers of the mind, like the waters 
of the sea, though vast and deep, are limited to 
bounds they cannot pass; and when highest in 
one part are lowest in another. And such was 
the complaint of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
after making an attempt to rival the many 
tongues of all her household at Pera,* from whom, 
be it known to all housekeepers of these degene- 
rate days, she was doomed to hear the, same ex- 
cuse ten times told in ten different languages ! 
The practice of one language had a tendency to 
diminish her aptitude for another ; and her Eng- 
lish was falling into decay. Burke said that Hume 
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admitted to him, that from the early historians he 
derived no inereased satisfaction to lead him on to 
deep research; and Burke considered himself a 
competent judge, having gone through all the early 
authorities. The reign he thought most carefully 
composed was that of Charles II. 

And here we may notice a vulgar error, that 
Smollett wrote ^^a Continuation of Hume.” The 
truth is, that Smollett wrote a History of Eng- 
land from the time of the invasion of the Homans. 
It is not one of the least of the curiosities of lite- 
rature, that the fame of Hume should so completely 
have eclipsed that of Smollett as to overlay all 
that part of his work which could possibly enter 
into competition with his own. Even a writer in 
the " Edinburgh Review,” in October, 1839, ob- 
served, — Smollett has made a sorry figure by 
continuing the History of England.” 

Then the conclusion of all this is, that we must 
actually make out History for ourselves? — Yes. 
This is the legitimate conclusion from all my 
reasoning, that though wh«.t is called History is of 
some small value, inasmuck as it keeps the terms 
and forms of knowledge from passing into oblivion, 
still, it is composed more of names than things, 
rather shadowy than substantial, and greatly in- 
feSrior to what an intelligent reader may easily 
be led to collect for himself. You must choose 
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between these maxims : — Every man his own 
historian,” or “ No man an historian at all:” take 
which you please. I am not guilty of making 
the difficulty, only of stating it ; though real dif- 
ficulty there is none: -the only trouble consists 
in making choice of proper authors, or proper 
parts of them. 

But here let me meet the old objelfeon — 
"We have been always* advised to read books 
through from end to end.” The only consistent 
meaning of this advice is, to read no books but 
such as are worth most careful reading. The 
principle is good; but if tsiken litr^ally, you 
would read dictionaries through, or cyclopaedias, 
which is absurd; as indeed Dr. Johnson once re- 
marked, in talking of a letter from the Rev. 
Herbert Croft to his pupil: — 

Johnson , — This is surely a strange advice. 
You may as well resolve that, whatever men you 
happen to get acquainted with, you are to keep 
to them for life. A book may be good for nothing, 
or there may be only one thing in it .worth know- 
ing: are wo to read it all through?” It is weD 
known that the Doctor said he never read any 
book through but the Bible. Adam Smith 
said, " Johnson knew more books than any man 
alive;” and Boswell innocently remarks, "He 
had a peculiar facility in seizing at once on what 
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was valuable in any book, without submitting to 
the labour of perusing it from beginning to end.” 

To draw a correct outline first, carefully pre- 
serving and retracing it from time to time, while 
filling up according to inclination or ability, is 
the method I propose to explain and illustrate ; 
and Aough I am now showing its application, 
only TO History, I shall prcsciitly explain its 
adaptation to literature generally, as a means of 
avoiding confusion, and marking progress alike in 
every subject. 

Well, then,” said J. C. (a friend who will 
excuse my citing his case), on entering my study 
one morning with long sheets of paper, ^^here 
are my outlines. I have drawn the trunk of my 
tree : now for the leaves and the branches.” 

Leaves and branches must be drawn in pro- 
portion to the maturity and vigour of the tree ; 
or, to speak less figuratively, you must consider 
your ‘curiosity, taste, and inclination. The strong 
food of the full-grown man njay not agree with 
the child.” . 

The taste of all readers piay be regarded as 
tlireefold : — 

One class of readers req^uires excitement, and 
that kind of interest which it is the part of the 
novelist to supply. Their favourite books are of 
the nature of the Newgate Calendar” and 
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Terrific Register.” They read for the pleasure 
of conjuring up horrid scenes in their iinagina- 
tions, and enjoying that sense of comparative 
security which tlie j^oet Lucretius has so sub- 
limely noticed. If it be true that — 

The stage but echoes back the public voice — 
if, that is to say^^tlie current theme of every novel 
and romance shows the public taste, as plainly as 
the cut and colours in the dressmaker’s window 
show the ruling fa-hion, we can readily discern 
one of the oldest favourites of a a cry largi section 
of the literary circle, — I mean in liome^y verna- 
cular Hanging Stories.” God’s Revenge against 
Murder” was the title of one of the earliest books 
ever printed. Punch and Judy, with the gallows 
and the public functionary, is one of the oldest 
shows ; nor at any fair in the country does it find 
a more fearful ri\al than " Maria and the Red 
Barn,” or any most bsirbarous and inhuman 
murder, with the ghost of the unhappy victim.” 
George Barnwell, and many other idols, too ex- 
citing in their very name to allow of very fasti- 
dious criticism as to their composition, have con- 
tributed to supply the same demand with the 
same commodity, in different forms, down to the 
present ,day. And now, in the plot of every 
novel, whether there be or be not 

Djgiius viuclice nodus^ 

E 
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a murder and the hangman seem as common a 
resource as a broken heart or the blacksmith of 
Gretna Green, in the novels of our younger days. 
Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, about ten years since, 
wrote an interesting pamphlet On Ciime in 
the Metropolis ; ” in which he says that by com- 
paring the statements of a Isj-rgc number of 
prisoners in Newgate, he ascertained that inve- 
terate thieves rarely failed to be present at an 
execution, not so much for an opportunity of 
picking pocket‘d, as for the ijleasure of excitement, 
whicli, he sajs, by the very exciting nature of 
their lawless pursuits, thic\es soon become too 
callous to dcri\ e from any ordinary source. There 
is something true to nature — painfully true, in 
these words, and something very like the case of 
many no\ el readers, who bring themselves to that 
morbid state, that they are only to be touched by 
an appeal to their most \ulgar sympathies ! Oh ! 
well did Shakspeare know the human heart when 
he crowded together all the stirring topics of 
Othello’s history. There is many a young lady 
of whom we might say, that when serious things 
are talked of, like Desdemona, — 

Still the house affair's would draw her thence; 
but, to a talc like Othello’s, she would 

Come again, and with greedy car 
Devour up my dibcoursc. 
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Myriads there are both of men and women, 
who will read only for excitement. This stimulus 
is exhibited by authors in various forms and dif^ 
fcrent quantities. The best employ it like the 
sweetening or spicing of a draught, to cheat the 
full-grown child into taking that which ministers 
to health. I ajlude not to certain writers who 
mix things sacred with profane; still less do I 
allude to writers who adopt the marketable form 
and title of a novel to publish their views of 
political philosophy ; but I refer with great re- 
spect to a few novelists who ha\c the goodness 
and the fcilent to contrive by three small volumes 
to rivet the attention of many an idle youth, and 
for a total space of some twenty hours, or more, 
wean him from that 

Which Satan hiids for idle hands to do ; 

and in its stead provide for twenty hours a whole- 
some exercise for the finest sympathies of the 
heart. Still, when this wholesome recreation fails, 
literary pastimes of a mere negative character are 
not to be despised : because, they answer the pur- 
pose of keeping worse thoughts away, and some- 
times lead on the student, step by step, till he 
reaches the purest sphere of intellectual existence. 
The first of the classes into which I divide readers 

B 2 
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we will regard as resembling Dcsdemona : they 
would have all narrators of Othello’s caste, and 
would read of — 


battles, biases, fortunes; — 

. . . . of mobt disastrous chances, 

Of inovintr accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hail -bi eadth ’scapes i’ the imniinenC deadly breaeh; — 
. . . . of antres vast and departs idle, 

Kou<rh qiutiries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
Iieavcn ; — 

And of t!ie C innibaK that each other oat, 

The Anthiopopha^i, and men who>c heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. — 


A book with this page of Rhakspeare for its 
tabic of contents, would probably be a general 
favourite with the subscribers of every circulat- 
ing library in the kingdom; for, the majority of 
readers are not much above the excitement class. 
Their state of mind is by no means healthy, I 
allow ; still, the lowest order of intellectual is pre- 
ferable to mere physical resources. A book con- 
taining but little good has kept many a youth 
from company productive of positive evil. The 
excitement and gross immorality even of the worst 
of the old-fashioned novels is a less j)eriiicious 
(timulant than lounging night after night with 
ft cigar to the billiiu-d-room. Not long since I 
heard a father say, If I could only see my boy 
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reading Tom Thumb, I should be happy: tliat 
would be a beginning : but, he avoids a book as if 
it had the plague.” The habit of socking amuse- 
ment from books is so truly valuable in limiting 
the sphere of youthful temptations, that a parent 
should encourage it at almost any cost. Children 
should be taught that books are as natural a 
source of entertainment as tops and balls. 

A quondam acquaintance wlio tried in vain 
for nearly seven years to take a degree at Oxford, 
observed ludicrously enough, “ Hooks were never 
put in my way ; when I could scarcely read, my 
guardians sent me to Rugby. My grandmother 
did once offer to make me a present of the ^ Seven 
Wonders of the World,’ or some such book, but 
I told her I should like the money instead, so 
she gave me neither. Now, I am trying for some 
situation under Goveniment, but very few will 
suit me. Head work in an office is out of the 
question. Something like Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, or any out-of-door work would do 
exactly!” 

This is very laughable, but very sad. Think 
of the tedious hours of such a person’s in-door 
life in rainy weather, from breakfast to luncheon, 
— to dinner — to supper — to bed. ^^Would it 
were evening!” "Would it were morning!” and 
in this state of mere vegetation, without the 
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energy of life, many a man has existed who had 
all the natural qualifications for a sphere of use- 
fulness, if his parents had been only satisfied to 
give him stories suitable to his cliildish taste. 

In paying so much deference to tliobO who read 
for excitement, 1 only act on the principle that 
to keep a clpld quiet we must give him such toys 
as he is in a humour to play with. Children (in 
mind) are found of all ages; and, as Aristotle 
says, “ whether young in years, or young in cha- 
racter, matters not for the present argument : ” 
children often attain to the so-called years of dis- 
cretion without being able to run alone. A 
youthful taste must be indulged in its own way, 
and gradually led on by timely encouragement, 
and by the influence of superior minds, to mingle 
works of valuable information with those of more 
thrilling interest. Thus, from criminal trials (and 
who has not read the Newgate Calendar?) youths 
may acquire much information of the principles 
and practice of the laws of their country ; trials 
for murders may lead to trials for treason, and 
cotemporary history; and thence, as the mind 
matures, they may learn to reflect on the state 
and progress of society. In short, whatever be 
ijbe’ taste ^of a youth, it is better he should read 
ih his own way, with certain obvious exception s 
than not at all. What?” I may be sure some 
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will say, is that which ministers to love of ex- 
citement and a morbid appetite for subjects which 
are vain and profitless, and take up time never 
to be redeemed — is this to be recommended for 
youth?” No — not in the abstract, but as a 
choice, which so commonly presents itself, of 
manifest evils. The mother of a large family 
once observed, Some object to novels and story 
books as irreligious, because exciting. I have 
four very high-spirited, though very excellent 
sons; if I lock up Kobinson Crusoe from my 
George, and the Waverley novels from the other 
three, how am I to prevent them fro..i turning 
the whole house out of window the first wet 
day; for they will read nothing else?” A few 
days after, a sensible physician told me he had 
a patient who could digest nothing but lobster 
salad. Now,” said he, men with one idea 
would starve him first, and plead the rules of 
their profession afterwards.” So, some who 
minister to the mind, instead of giving the child 
childish things, try to force an appetite for what 
they call instructive reading: the consequence 
is that they nip in the bud the slow-growing but 
healthy plant, which, with careful nurture, would 
have borne good fruit in due season. 

Sir Walter Scott must be admitted to be one of 
the greatest benefactors of modern times. His 
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writings are wholesome, generous, and ennobling. 
He gains the ear of those who would never hear 
anything half as serious from any one else. 
Bishop Heber was a great admirer of Scott’s 
works. We learn from his Journal that he read 
Quentin Durward on his voyage, and said no 
other man but Soott could huA c written it. 

Some men make shots at triitli with only one 
idea at a time. They can manage one barrel, 
but not two. Books,” they remind us, can 
never teach the use of books,” as Bacon said : 
and therefore what ? Why, therefore, they argue 
reading is of little good. 'Whereas, the legi- 
timate conclusion is that, therefore, reading and 
observation, theory and practice, should go to- 
gether. Beading multiplies experience: the vi- 
sion of the unlearned is limited to his own little 
circle, his own country town, and his own few 
years of discretion. Tlie man of reading, however, 
may have gone round the world with Captain 
Cook {animoque rofundum percurrisse polurn), 
have soared among the stars with Newton, may 
have penetrated the earth with Buckland, or 
explored the caverns of the deep with Cuvier and 
Linnaeus. The life of the one is three score 
yeprs and ten: the other has outlived the age of 
IViethuselati, and with vivid recollection to the 
last. 
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Class the first, therefore, comprises readers of 
youthful taste. Their appetite is for the rare, the 
dainty, high-seasoned viands. When instructive 
subjects are proposed, they soon find house 
affairs to draw them hence,” and must be amused, 
like Desdemona, before they will " seriously in- 
cline, and with greedy ear devour up my dis- 
couive.” When one of this class sits down to a 
book of sterling worth, he looks at his watch, 
prepares liis marker, smooths down the page, 
knits his brow, turns his back to the window, and 
begins. * The first page is read with great Jit- 
tention, and, per chance, the second : he turns 
over the third, and, in a few minutes, finds his 
eyes nearly at tlic bottom ; how they got there he 
knows not, for his thoughts, he feels, had gone off 
at a tangent from the top. These truant thoughts 
are soon recalled, obey for a page and a half, and 
then arc off* again — how remarkable! Who has 
not felt this mental phenomenon, and said, IIow 
strange ! I was so resolved — I wanted to attend, 
but my mind does so wander.” Only consider 
these two words — I and my mind; ” most people 
think they and their minds arc one and the same 
thing, but they seem as different as /and my dog, 
for my mind and my dog are equally prone to 
wander in spite of me — equally run off after any- 
thing that suddenly breaks upon my path ; both 
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evince an equal eagerness to chase anything but 
what I i)rej)are to pursue. But there is a way to 
make my dog obey me, to change his wandering 
nature, to lie down when I say ' down,” passing 
without a glance all game but wliat 1 choose to 
hunt ; all this I can do by gradual discipline. Let 
every man make the trial, and resolve that his 
mind shall become as tractable as his dog, by the 
same watchfulness aid judicious exercise. He 
must not be severe with it at first, nor task it 
beyond its opening powers. The dog will never 
take tlic Avater if you begin by throwing him 
in — use gentle encouragement, and avail your- 
self of each earliest indication of maturing 
strength. Thus, jou may continually extend^ 
the sphere of activity, improve the nature of 
mind as well as matter, and promote the readers 
of class the first to class the second, and, in due 
courbc, to class the third, which I will respectively 
describe. 

The second class consists of those who study 
biography, or some brancu of natural philosophy, 
who desire to improve, and can endure present 
toil for future profit Let us draw a comparison 
between this and the former class. Tales of ex- 
citement cloy — the appetite becomes dull, till 
the bloodiest of all bloody murders does not 
make us creep — every headless spectre at mid- 
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night resolves itself Into a shirt and red garters — 
no giant seems* more than a dwarf after the 
monster who had a whole rookery flying out of 
his heard, and every ship-wrecked crew are at 
once foreseen eitlier to be divided among sharks 
and cannibals, or else made more comfortable 
than if nothing had happened, by some home- 
bound vessel. Every species of battle, murder, 
and hcroio exploit is soon familiar, and therefore 
the topics of iny first class of readers are easily 
exhausted. But works of history, of fact not 
fiction, are ever varied and e\er new. They ex- 
pand the mind and continually enlarge the sphere 
of interest. If the first class of students visit 
the Polyteehnicon, or Adelaide Gallery, they will 
saunter about for a few hours, return home, and 
say, with much composure, ^^Now we have seen 
it,” as an unanswerable argument against visiting 
the same objects again. A visitor of this order of 
intellect accompanied me one day, and the two 
things which made most im])ression on his mind 
were a new bit for a runaAvay horse and a chair 
for surgicjil operations. Nothing airested his at- 
tention for a moment but what was already 
familiar to him. A little patience and exertion 
of mind, with the courage to confess ignorance 
and ask questions, would, in many instances, have 
increased his knowledge of principles, and in- 
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vested the mysterious wheels in glass cases with 
all the interest of the patent snaffle. 

A few days after I met a young friend in the 
Polytechnicon, who had been thciL day after day ; 
what he saw in the morning was a continual in- 
citement to study in the evening ; thus his cu- 
riosity was no sooner satisfied than hungry again, 
and literally “grew by what it fed on.” My 
second class of readers study on the haino prin- 
ciple. Dissertations on taxation and other points 
of political economy which occasionally occur in 
history, to some are dry and profitless ; but they 
take the first opportunity of reading an article 
from a Cyclopaedia on this very difficulty, find it 
far easier to understand than its repulsive name 
led them to expect ; and, ever after, when they 
meet what once only convicted tliem of ignorance, 
they eagerly grapple with it, assured of all the plea- 
sures of conscious superiority and improvement. 

But, the third class of readers are of a higher 
order still : as the first like Fiction, and the second 
Fact, so these like Principle. To examine into 
causes and conse(iuences is one of the highest ex- 
ercises of the human mind, and one attended with 
the purest pleasure. Fiction delights us for 
t]ie moment with imaginary scenes; History 
gives more lasting satisfaction by the reali- 
ties of life; but the study of principles or Sci- 
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encc is like extracting the essence or culling 
all that is profitable from both, and laying it up 
in a convenient form to be ever useful, ready, 
and available. Suppose a man found himself 
one of many hundred servants in a large fac- 
tor\ or house of business, he would naturally 
desire to know something of the rise, progress, 
and fill lire prospects of the system in which his 
own ])nK‘-pc‘rity was invohed. Fiction would tell 
Avliat tlniigh might he — History would tell what 
things hod hevn — but Science, in investigating 
the principles of the system, would, by com- 
paring present with })ast, reveal whau things 
would he. Just such a system is the complicated 
machinery of human society ; such servants are 
its members, and such is the knowledge which 
the study of principles can impart. Homer’s* 
seer was a man deep in principles: things 

which were and had been,” taught him " things 
to come.” 

Again, the subjects of the three classes of 
readers may be the same, but each* reads with 
a different purpose, gathers a different know- 
ledge and exercises a different power of the 
mind. The butterfly flits over every flower-bed 
and stores up nothing; the spider gathers poison, 
but tlic bee honey. So, the lover of fiction 
reads a novel for the excitement and interest 
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of the story; the lover of history reads the 
same novel to learn the niannerb and ciibtoms 
of the day; the lover of science and principles 
seeks to quicken his obscr\atioii, and increase 
his knowledge of the human heart. And this 
would suggest the remark, that the value of 
every book, moral or intellectual, depends on 
the object with which it is read. The same 
volume may be made to minister to a morbid 
love of excitement, or to increase knowledge of 
the past, or to aid a noble contcmpLitioii of the 
present or the future. The child pulls off the 
lid of the kettle for sport, the house-wife for 
use, but young Watt for science, which ended 
with the discovery of the steam-engine. 

Tastes and faculties differ — all are capable 
•of lm2)rovement — and with good counsel most 
persons may Icam to prefer the higher to the 
lower exercise, till the most exalted proves the 
most delightful, and our pleasures and interests 
coincide. 

Bishop Sanderson said, It was no less than 
a miracle of knowledge that men might attain 
to, if they proceeded thus dibtinctly in reading 
authors and pursuing knowledge.” 

I will ,now proceed to recommend books for 
each class respecthely. Would that I could 
insure that the highest order of works should 
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be preferred; or at least that those of a lower 
kind should be invested with an improving 
character by the high purposes which their 
readers aspired to promote. But to advise readers 
to study nothing till they feel a taste for works 
of the highest character, is like saying never 
enter the water till you can swim.” To hope 
to confine ourselves to books pure and unex- 
ceptionable, not only in their general tendency, 
but in every word and sentiment, is like hoping 
to join in none but the purest and moj-t, perfect 
society. So rigid a rule in a world like this 
would lead to monkish seclusion and narrowed 
faculties, with a better name, though worse in- 
fluence, than intercourse the most unguarded 
would exert. If we may not read Shakspeare 
lest we learn improper language, we should not 
walk in the.streets for the same reason ; but the 
body would suffer from want of exercise in the 
one case, so would the mind in the other. 

The first and most numerous class of readers, 
whose ehief object is rather present amusement 
than future profit, should of course, when two 
books are equal in interest, make choice of that 
which is more improving. Therefore, one rule 
for a choice of books is to prefer tljosc wliich 
almost all well-informed persons are presumed 
to know ; books therefore which most frequently 
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furnish apt sayings to quote, and positions to 
illustrate. “ JEsop’s Fables,” the Arabian 
Nights,” " Robinson Crusoe,” most of the “ "Wa- 
verley Novels,” and plan's of Shak poare, Don 
Quixote,” the Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ (Joid smith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield” and Deserted Village,” 

Gray’s Elegy ” — these works are frequently 
quoted; if unacquainted with them, we should 
feel greatly at a loss almost every time w e read 
a newspaper, enter a j)ioture gallery, or converse 
with a man of ordinary fertility of mind. 

These books sor\c in society as a common 
measure or standard for the easy intcrehaiige of 
thought. Quixotic,” for instance, is quite a 
common word. Allusion to vivid scenes and 
leading principles in these w^orks serves for the 
transfer of ideas, just as letters of credit for tlie 
transfer of money. A knowledge of this circulat- 
ing medium gives all the facility to conversation, 
that quoting the rule in Shelley’s case,” or 
Campbell versus J ohnson,” gives to an argu- 
ment in a court of law ; it saves explanations as 
tedious as recurrence to first princi])les. 

To these books, add the ^oyages of Captains 
Cook and Parry, Basil Hall’s Travels, Voyages 
tp the North Pole, and Whale Fi&hery, Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, Life of Napoleon in the Family 
Library,” Gulliver’s Travels, Scott’s Talcs of a 
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Grandfather, Johnson’s Basselas, and Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. 

Here is a short, but varied and most compre- 
hensive, list for beginning. I should say, for be- 
ginning your choice. They may not all suit the 
taste of the same reader, and I freely allpw you 
the privilege of lading down any book you do not 
like, and taking up another. More than one of 
these books has formed the taste — paore than one 
lias determined the fortunes — of thousands. 
“ Southey’s Life of Nelson,” said an anxious 
mother, I have put on the top shelf, out of 
my boy’s way. His cousin Harry sends home 
fine accounts of mast-heading, and in windy 
weather too. All comes of Nelson’s life — the 
child never thought of going to sea till that 
book turned his head.” 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 

Certainly, there is a period when the mind of 
youth is critically poised, when 

A breath may make them, as a breath has made, 

and marred tliem too. The nursery game of 
deciding professions by straws, long* and short, 
or the head of a stem of grass — tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor, apothecary, thief” — ridicu- 
p 
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lously but truly represents the feather-weight 
which turns the scale of youthful destiny. 

The Vicar of Wakefield in German^ read by 
Goethe in childhood, gave, says Mr. Forster, a 
tone and character to that great poet’s mind and 
feeling^for life. To Ricaut’s History of the Turks, 
read at Harrow, Byron ascribed his interest in 
the affairs of Greece, as also the oriental colouring 
of his poetry. 

^‘The Beggars’ Opera” was long prohibited, 
for fear it should encourage pickpockets : another 
book we could mention, which an officer of 
Newgate, after contiradiction, persisted in say- 
ing that Courvoisier told him suggested Lord 
Bussell’s murder ; and though that book has not 
been prohibited, still the evidence of a gaol chap- 
lain of Liverpool showed it to be, in the form both 
of novel and mclodram,* a shocking incentive to 
the rising generation of thieves It is certain,” 
says Falstaff, that either wise bearing or igno- 
rant carriage is caught, as men take diseases, one 
of anothelr ; therefore let men take heed to their 
company.” Sir David Wilkie’s touching picture. 
Distraining for Bent,” says Mr. Bulvver, in his 
England and the English,” remained long un- 
O'lgrav^d, from an opinion it would inflame po- 
pular prejudice against the landed interest.—^ 
Books suggest Thoughts, thoughts become 
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Motives, motives prompt to Action. Man is a 
complicated piece of machinery: hundreds of 
nerves and muscles must act and react for the 
slightest turn of the body ; yet, the very wind 
of a word, a casual hint or association, can set 
the* whole in motion, and produce an Action — 
actions repeated form habits, and determine the 
Character, fixeef, finn, and unalterable for good 
or for evil. So, the delicate hand of a princess 
can launch a man-of-war, and the voice of a 
peasant bring down an avalanche. 

The reason I am desirous to give a varied list 
is, because there are few books which suit every 
taste. Gray saw little merit in Johnson’s lias- 
scLas; and Johnson was equally blind to the 
beauties of Gray’s odes. N either Moore, Byron, nor 
W. S. Landor could appreciate Chaucer. Obscure 
and contemptible ! ” said Byron— though Southey 
admired Chaucer even more than Spencer. Byron 
called Shakespeare an impostor, and said he was 
sadly overrated. Byron throughout all his let- 
ters never quotes Shakespeare with admiration. 
Byron detested ” paintings, even those of Ru- 
bens and Murillo. Sir W. Scott’s indifference 
in the Louvre is testified by Sharpe the engraver. 
Lord Eldon cared neither for painting nor music, 
and said, in the great Opera trial, he “ would not 
give five shillings to hear Madame Catalani sing 
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for six months ! ” That very popular song, which 
Bums said was in his best manner, Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” was thought inferior 
both by Wordsworth and Mis. Ilcmans. Dr. 
Parr said Sir Walter’s popularity would not last. 
The poems of Ossian, which so many have ad- 
mired, Johnson thought any man could write 
when he once hit the strain ; and Edmund Burke 
declared they were intended to try English gul- 
libility. Dr. Wolcot, better known as Peter 
Pindar, ridiculed Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast, and 
maintained, in a most humorous criticism, that it 
was positively absurd. — While tastes and opi- 
nions so far differ among the learned, I may well 
allow great latitude to the choice of the youthful 
reader. 

It is a great error to wait for some fancied 
season of uninterrupted leisure before we enter 
on any new study. Alison’s History, and Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, are the fruits 
of hours stolen from a most busy life. Erasmus 
spent his life in travelling from kingdom to king- 
dom in the vain pursuit of patrons and prefer- 
ment ; still, in the few hours available for study, 
he contrived to write more than many in such 
j circumstances would expect even to read. The 
judicious Hooker had his sheep to tend out of 
doors, and a scolding wife within — a fair lady 
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who, like the matter-of-fact spouse of Albert 
Durer, mistook profound meditation for dreamy 
idleness — but nothing could mar the Ecclesi- 
astical Polity.” Melancthon, also, had his troubles, 
as Fuller relates; for certain Frenchman 
found him dandling his child in the swaddling 
cloijts, and in the other hand holding a book 
and reading it.” ^ 

The secret is, that, to men of well-trained minds, 
interruptions arc not hindrances : while debarred 
from literature, they draw on the resources of 
their own thoughts ; and when at len»'‘th the long- 
wibhed-for book Is opened, it is devoured with an 
avidity all the greater from the delay. 

A few books may furnish very many ideas, or 
Instruments of thought ; and only a few ideas well 
arranged and brought to bear on one point will 
clear away difficulties which a host of disorderly 
powers would fail to remove- Show an uneducated 
man a book, and he will say, Who can remem- 
ber all those Letters?” Tell him there are but 
twenty-four — he will still wonder at ‘the many 
Words : say that the words, too, are limited in 
number, and that a knowledge of a system of 
inflection and composition solves many difficulties, 
and he will understand that the labours he 
reckoned by millions exist by tens. As Avith 
Words, so with Ideas. In most books ideas are 
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few and for between. The distant forest which, 
to the inexperici^ccd botanist, seems to abound in 
trees, numerous in kind and almost infinite in 
number, proves as he enters it to contain but one 
single species, each widely branching, with ex- 
j)anding limbs and luxuriant foliage; so, the 
study of one gives a knowledge of all. The 
Jipwer of recognising any old and well-known 
truth in each variety of garb, of stripping it of 
every accident and ornament, of studying it in its 
simplest form, and then investing and combining 
*it anew, and setting it up in a useful and efficient 
attitude — this power is one of the most valuable 
results of human learning, and more to be envied 
than a memory fraught with the most varied 
stores of reading. The one possesses, but the 
other coins. Butler, the author of the Analogy, 
said, Whoever will in the least attend to the 
thing will see that it is not the having of know- 
ledge, but the gaining of it, which is the enter- 
tainment of the mind.” — In every part of life the 
pleasure is* in the pursuit, not in the possession. 
And if 

The worth of anything 

Is just as much as it will bring — 

;in happiness as in money — if that is true of the 
end which is said of the means, then we may deny 
that " a bird in hand is worth two in the bush,” 
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and prefer an estate In expectancy” to one " in 
possession,” though the worldly-wise maintain the 
contrary. Pursuits of literature ar^ like the chase. 
Whether we exercise our feet or faculties, mount 
a hunter or a Pegasus, start a fox, or an idea, the 
fun is over when we have run it down, or, it has 
got to earth The young men in JEsop's fable 
unconsciously cultivated their vineyard and im- 
proved their own strength and industry, while 
they dug for an Injaginary treasure. So, many a 
student is insensibly storing strcnglh while he 
seeks for knowledge. The classical maxim “ to 
follow nature” is good indeed, when wc can dis- 
cern what nature says, and fish up truth from the 
bottom of the well, or rather, sift it from the 
rubbish, which, while truth was yet upon the 
surface, ignorance heaped upon it. Still, with all 
the darkness and difficulties of man’s benighted 
state, there is an instinct he may safely obey, and 
one which, both in physics and metaphysics, dis- 
putations of science, falsely so calledy have done 
much mischief In thwarting. This at least is true 
of my present subject — Study, and Curiosity as 
its guide. This instinct of Curiosity, an ap- 
petite that grows by what it feeds on,” urges 
many a youth to turn over and over the same 
favourite talc, while a host of the usual advisers 
cry out, Waste of time — pray read something 
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new. And, is he to obey curiosity and inclina- 
tion to this extent? ’’ Why not ? a book cannot 
continue to attention unless it continues also 
either to impart or elicit now ideas. If the 
same passages make the same imjjrc^sions, the 
book will be laid aside : but, if they make new im- 
pressions, the reader is learning to regard the 
same scenes at a different angle, or to shift the 
component parts, till they form, like the same 
pieces in the kaleidoscope, a variety of pleasing 
combinations. 

A distinguished literary character of the pre- 
sent day was often found in childhood lying on 
his little bed, where none were likely to seek liim, 
reading Robinson Crusoe.” Only reading 
Robin — only Robin,” was the constant excuse for 
all absence or idleness, till his friends augured that 
the future man would be a very different character 
from one who has done much to preserve the most 
valuable part of English literature. As a child 
he was devoted to one book. He has since been a 
man of one book. Shakespeare has been his fa- 
vourite author. TJj^e rest of his reading has been 
determined by an ever-present desire to correct, 
illustrate, and restore every trace of that immortal 
^ bard. His course of studies being dictated, as we 
‘ have advised, by his own curiosity and inclination, 
was peculiar. For instance, at the time of Sir 
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Walter Scott’s deaths he had not read one of the 
Waverley Novels.— But would he not be afraid 
of betraying this deficiency in society?” He 
could find many a precedent to bear him out. 
Sir James Mackintosh had not read Shakespeare’s 
minor works when forty years of ago. Mr. Wilber- 
force used to sa^ he would read no modern poetry 
till he was tired of Homer and Milton. Dr. John- 
son had not read Othello when he w rote Irene, 
and visited Iona without seeing Staffa, though 
the Duke of Wellington went thirty miles out of 
his inarch to see Hchrivanabalog the big 
Indian,” whom Chantrey said he could beat 
Look on that picture and on this, — Cole- 
ridge’s mind,” said Southey, is in a perpetual 
St. Vitus’s dance — eternal activity without action. 
At times, he feels mortified that he has done so 
little; but this feeling never produces exertion. 

^ I will begin to-morrow,’ he says, and thus he 
has been all his life long letting to-day slip. 
He has had no heavy calamities in life, and so 
contrives to be miserable about trifles.” Charles 
Lamb, also, said to Coleridge, I grieve from 
my very soul to observe you in your plans of 
life, veering about from this hope to the other, 
and settling nowhere. Would that the dancing 
demon may conduct you at last in peace and 
comfort even to the life and labour of a cottager!” 
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A friend, on looking over these pages, now asks 
me, **But is there no danger that men of one 
book, however honourably we hear them men- 
tioned, should be ignorant of every other subject 
of conversation which does not bear upon their 
favourite topics ? ” Certainly the mind requires 
variety ; still you may pursue one system, choose 
one class of authors most suitable to your own 
peculiar talents, and prefer to be sound in a 
limited sphere, to being superficial in one more 
extended. I would recommend every young man 
to make choice of his book — Shakespeare, Milton, 
Bacon, Clarendon, Burke, Johnson’s Conversa- 
tions in Boswell; or, to those of a thoughtful 
habit, I would say, take Butler s Analogy and 
Sermons, bind them up in one thick volume, on 
which ^\ritc Wisdom in gold letters, and begin 
to read it through every New Year’s Day. One 
sterling author, to call "my book,” ever most 
conspicuous and most at hand, read, re-read, 
marked and quoted, standing on the shelf, if 
not " alone in his glory,’ at least surrounded 
with pamphlets, manuscripts, and authors to illus- 
trate it — this will do much to form the mind ; 
this will teach us to think as our favourite author 
thought, to aspire to the same precision of expres- 
sion, the same purity of taste, loftiness of views, 
4nd fervency of spirit. This will give a high. 
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standard of excellence; chastening us with hu- 
mility, while it fires us with emulation. The 
one thing needful^ and the Holy Volume, which 
teaches all things pertaining thereto, must of 
course be uppermost in the thoughts of all. I 
shall content myself with observing that one of 
my fellow-collegians, highly distinguished both at 
Winchester and Oxford, made the Bible not only 
the subject of his serious meditations, but a book 
to illustrate and a literary resource in his hours of 
recreation. It was the pride of his mind to be a 
living index or treasury of Biblical literature. 

The best guides in the study and the choice of 
English literature arc, as general advisers, Hal- 
1am and Berrliigton, who have written the History 
of Literature, and Dunlop, who gives the His- 
tory of Fiction. For Poetry, Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets,” Campbell’s Essay, and Aytoun’s 

Poets of the Nineteenth Century.” Pick your 
way, by help of the table of contents, through 
these books, and read the works recommended on 
the spur of your appetite. Also, look through the 
Lives of Southey, Campbell, Scott, and others. 
See what they admire; and rectify” your taste, 
and clarify” your judgment, by their purer 
standard. 

Whenever we feel unusually entertained with a 
- work, it is natural to inquire for other works by 
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the same author ; an-d, though his other composi- 
tions bear no very inviting titles, we may still 
hope that he has made them the vehicle of the 
same order of ideas. Bishop Berkeley betrayed 
the same train of reasoning* in his TlioTights 
upon Tar Water,” as in his Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge.” The verses iq the celebrated 
Pursuits of Literature,” a book which gives a 
page of satirical observations to a line of text, 
were said by George Steevens to be ‘‘ mere pegs 
to hang the notes on.” And so, at the present 
day, a book with the name, size, style, and letter- 
press of a novel, will often prove to be the insi- 
dious form in which science, political or theological, 
is homoeopathically exliibitcd and disguised. 

Defoe wrote, besides Robinson Crusoe,” the 
History of the Plague of London,” in which his 
fertile imagination, guided and assisted by a few 
authentic incidents, has placed before our eyes a 
series of pictures nearly as vivid as that of Crusoe 
himself when starting at the unknown foot mark 
upon the sand. You miglit also be tempted to 
read Defoe’s ghost story of the appearance of 
Mrs. Veal, prefixed to the second edition of the 
English translation of Drelincourt on Death,” 
a«»^^so the Life of Defoe,” in Sir W. Scott’s 
prose works (vol. iv. p. 267.), where we have an 
outline of the story, and the circumstance that led 
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to its fabrication. The first edition of this trans- 
lation had but an indifferent sale ; Defoe ingeni- 
ously contrived to render it popular^ by prefixing 
the* story of a ghost which appeared and recom- 
mended the book ; the consequence was that 
those who had not been persuaded to read Drelin- 
court by any man living, were yet persuaded by 
a iccommendatibn from the dead. Drelincourt’s 
admirable work fir^t drew my attention as I read 
an allusion to the story of Mrs. Veal, in Boswell 
(iii. 1 94.). I therefore added it to my list of au- 
thors characterised and recommended/* in which 
I enter any aecidentiil notice of works of interest, 
as I shall presently describe. 

But I think I hear some censorious reader 
say, Why tell us where to find ghost stories ? 
Proceed at once to things worth knowing.” This 
is precisely the point to which I wish to show 
that subjects the most trivial may be made to 
tend. I was going to observe that Dr. Johnson, 
like every one else till a comparatively recent 
time, was ignorant that this story of Mrs. Veal 
was a fiction, and said, I believe the woman de- 
clared on her death-bed it was a lie.” So, a fabri- 
cated story had a fabricated contradiction. Does 
this supply no lesson as to tlie Credulity of man, 
and the Uncertainty of human Testimdny — two 
topieg well worthy of a man of reflection to illus 
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,trate ? What can be more requisite as a founda- 
tion of all learning than a clear knowledge of the 
extent to which human testimony has erred ; and 
how far favour, affection, association, prejudice, 
and passions of all kinds render man liable to yield 
too ready and tCo general an assent to partial 
evidence ? Let this sulycct be pursued by readers 
of a speculative turn ; and, even from common 
stories and anecdotes they will derive no less profit 
than entertainment. Consider the extraordinary 
impositions which have been practised in litera- 
ture, and the controversies to which thjey have led 
— that of Lauder, for instance, in 1747, who by 
an essay in the Gentleman’s Magazine,” tried 
to prove that Milton had borroAved from Latin 
authors of modern date. A great many scholars 
were actually deceived before he Avas detected by 
Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, Avho 
showed that passages which Lauder pretended to 
have found in the poems of Massenius and others, 
were really taken from Hogg’s Latin translation 
of Paradise Lost I Dr. Johnson was so far de- 
ceived as to write a preface and postscript to 
Lauder’s work. An account of this imposition is 
found in Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes of the 18 th 
^Ontiiry,” a work to be read while inclination 
lasts, and no longer. This limit should be parti- 
oularly observed Avith books of anecdotes oj mis- 
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cellany, and the multifarious reading which Bio- 
graphy supplies. It must not be supposed that 
mere dipping into a chapter here and there will 
convey all the advantages of sound study : only, 
after gleaning all which interests at one time, the 
rest may be reserved for an occasion of more ex- 
tended curiosity. I do not like to hear a man 
say, Rasselas, or the Vicar of Wakefield, is a 
work of genius, but I have not read it since I was 
young.” The second reading of a good book is 
often more profitable than the first. The same 
truth has many meanings : it has one voice for the 
wise — another for the unwise. It pleases the 
vacant mind by the knowledge it imparts ; it 
pleases the full and fertile mind by the force it 
gathers from numerous associations, and by the 
new ideas it elicits, as also by making mere 
shadowy impressions distinct. A good book may 
be ever new, so long as our own minds continue 
to gather from it new strength to develope, and 
new images to combine. 

But to return to the topic of human testimony, 
we might read the ^^Confessions” of Ireland, who, 
as Malone was speculating on undiscovered MSS. 
of Shakespeare, forged miscellaneous papers and 
legal instruments, uudet' the hand and seal of 
William Shakspeare;” also ** Vortigem,” a play, 
which he pretended was written by Shakespeare, 
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and which was actually perfonned at Sheridan’s 
theatre, and only condemned by the double mean- 
ing which Kemble’s sneer gave the line — 

And when this solemn mockery Is o*er. 

Many men in literary circles were deceived. 
Dr. Patr acknowledged the forgery beat him.” 
Warton said of a prayer which was also among 
the forgeries, though written off-hand by Ireland 
when only seventeen years of age, that it sur- 
passed in suWimity any part of our Liturgy I 

I must nbt omit Chatterton, who imposed 
on many literary persons by forging poems, and 
ancient records and title-deeds, which he pre- 
tended were found in St. Mary Kedcliffe Church 
at Bristol. Horace Walpole, with the help of 
Gray and Mason, detected the forgery ; but Wal- 
pole’s letter to Chatterton pro\ed he had once 
been deceived. Afterwards, a line of Hudibras was 
discovered among this ancient poetry; — still, 
considering this deception was practised at the 
age of sixteen, and that the poetry is pronounced 
by Southey ^^thc finest ever written at so early 
an age,” Dix’s Life of Chatterton ” will be 
found a work of lively interest. Dr. Johnson 
said, in his peculiarly unsympathetic style, It 
’s wonderful how the young whelp could have 
done it.” Coleridge’s Monody on the death of 
Chatterton evinces a widely different feeling. 
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Again^ George Psalmanazar^ bom 16795 in the 
south of France^ pretended to be a heathen na- 
• tive of the island of Formosa, and invented a new 
language, which he called the Formosan, and 
into which he had the boldness to translate the 
Church Catechism.” This remained long un- 
detected by the ^learned, while his " History of 
Formosa” passed through two editions. His 
Auto-biography” is deserving of credit. John- 
son said, I scarcely ever sought the society of 
any one, but of Psalmanazar the mobt. I used 
to find him in an ale-house in the ci^v: latterly 
lie lived as a very good man, and died a sincere 
Christian: — his ^Auto-biography’ was a peni- 
tential c6nfession.” 

On the same topic of the strength and weak- 
ness of the human mind, we may mention the con- 
troverbies about Homer, Epistles of Phalaris,” 
Ossian, Junius, Chevalier D’Eon, Man with the 
Iron Mask, " Voyages of Dambcrger,” Eliza 
Canning, Johannah Southcote, Mary Tophts of 
Godaiming, the Cock-lane Ghost, and Jugglers’ 
Feats, as related by Eastern travellers. If any 
person entertains curiosity in these matters. 
Sketches of Imposture and Credulity,” in the 
Family Library,” and Sir Walter Scottjs De- 
monology and 'Witchcraft,^’ will supply abundant 
interest. 

G 
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But surely this is a strange selection.” 
Granted. But I do not name these subjects to 
the exclusion of others^ but principally to show 
that youthful taste indulged even in its own 
caprices will involuntarily lead to a kind of 
knowledge available in the season of maturer 
judgment. I would also illustrate the advantage 
of always bearing in mind one useful subject, 
which every hour of reading and reflection may 
contribute to illustrate. E\ ery mind has a host 
of wandering thoughts, which unbidden come, 
and unregarded go, only because they want a 
ready standard round which to rally. 

A subject like that of Abercrombie, On the 
Intellectual Powers and the Investigation of 
Truth,” would surely be a laudable employment 
for the talents of the greatest genius ; and would 
not this course of reading, childish as it may seem, 
supply facts too valuable to lose? How often 
have some of these cases of deception been cited 
by the avowed enemies of the Gospel ! Who can 
say that he may not feel himself called upon to 
give the same serious attention to the histbry of 
these impostors, as Paley, in his Evidences of 
Christianity,” has g’ven to the subject of fictitious 
mirado^, and for the same purpose ? 

Here, my friends, let me remind you that 
from ‘^Robinson Crusoe” I hate wandered to the 
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Evidences of Kevealed Beligion ; ” and though I 
did not see the point at which I should arrive, I 
felt confident of eventually^ showing that, with 
Curiosity as your guide, your route will afford 
you no less profit than interest, whatever be your 
starting point. The ever-recurring questions. 
Where is the ^use of this?” or the ffood of 
that?” may well be met with the reply, that 
many things are eventually useful, though not 
immediately convertible ; and that prudent house* 
keepers say, Keep a thing three years, and 
you’ll find a use for it.” But I mus" be careful 
not to give up a commanding position, because it 
is convenient to meet a feeble enemy on lower 
grounds. Let us, therefore, remember that in a 
well-stored mind to which, as Herschel says, a 
thousand questions are continually arising, a 
thousand subjects of inquiry presenting them- 
selves, which keep the faculties in constant exer- 
cise, and the thoughts perpetually on the wing, 
so that lassitude is excluded from life, and that 
craving after artificial excitement and dissipation 
of mifid, which leads so many into frivolous, un- 
worthy, a,nd destructive pursuits, is altogether 
eradicated from the bosom ; ” — in such a mind, 
there is a use^ indeed : there must therefore be 
some flood in whatever reading conduces to form 
it. This argumftit, I say, asserting not the 
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sordid money reckoning of the hireling but the 
enlarged estimation of the Christian^ who values 
literature as it lessens the temptations of earthy 
and slopes the path of heaven — this is the true and 
impregnable ground of defence against the sneers 
of the friends of so-called utility and expediency. 
Still, as we delight in foiling insignificant cavil- 
lers, not only on our own grounds but on thei;-s, 
I would ask them, if they would have seen the 
use of Newton’s jjondering over a falling apple ; 
and yet it raised h!s thoughts to the laws which 
govern the revolution of the planets in their 
orbits. Would they not have joined in the 
ridicule of swing-sunangsj w'hich did not prevent 
Robert Hooke from reviving the proposal of the 
pendulum as a standard of measure, since so ad- 
mirably wrought into practice, as Herschel re- 
marks, by the genius and perseverance of Ca2)tain 
Kater ? Would they not have joined in the laugh 
at Boyle, in his ex])eriments on the pressure and 
elasticity of air, and asked Watt, as I before 
mentioned, the use of playing with the kettle, 
and yet all can see the good of the steam-engine ? 
Then think of blowing soap bubbles, by which 
the phenomena of colours has been studied; to 
say notliing’of where could be tfie good of playing 
with whirligigs, the simple means by which, a 
few years since, a society of philosophers were 
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investigating certain principles of optics, as ex- 
emplified in the clever toy called the Magic 
Disk. • A scientific friend (an F. R. S.), a short 
time since, intent on geological discovery, sat 
down one sultry day, with a hammer, to break 
stones by the road-side. A fellow-labourer, em- 
ployed by the psyish, looked on with amazement, 
till he saw some fossils selected from the heap, 
and then said, “ Why, Sir, I suppose they give 
you something for them ? ” No,” said my friend, 
they don’t.” Then, what can be the good of 
them?” — This poor fellow was qu*^e as en- 
lightened as many intellectual paupers, who, 
when their money is as low as their wit, may 
break stones too. ^ 

Cultivate literature for its own sake, not for 
profit; though, profit may incidentally spring 
from it: this most charming of all pursuits is 
the most desperate of all professions. Southey, 
Charles Lamb, Rogers, and Campbell, among 
others, emphatically warn us that disappointing 
and sickening is the toil of those who woo the 
Muses rather for their fortune than their charms. 
Money is only paid for things in actual demand ; 
and that genius which is in advance of its age 
and writes for future generations must. not ex- 
pect to be paid by this. — A man would as soon 
sit down to a whole ox as a whole Epic now-a- 
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days,” says Lord Jeffrey ; and, to compose not ac- 
cording to the impulse of fancy, but the demands 
of the trade, and not what^u can write 'best, 
but what will sell best, — the very idea of this 
drudgery will paralyse the energies of an^ writer. 
And what a chapter in literary history might be 
made on the poverty and persecution of men of 
genius: Simon Ocklcy, autlior of the ^‘Ilitetory 
of th(» Saracen^,” said he was writing the Li\ cs of 
others, and could hardly live himself. Cervantes 
at times wanted bread ; Camoens died in an hos- 
pital ; Tasso would have thanked us for a candle 
to write by, and Ariosto could not have afforded 
to help him; Corneille had a present from 
Louis V. when dying of want ; Otway vras 
starved; Collin^, partly from the pressure of 
want, ran a howling madman through the aisles 
of Chichester Cathedral. Dryden, Johnson, Sa- 
vage, and Goldsmith have all been in want of a 
dinner ; poor Sydenham died in a spunging-house, 
and it was in sympatbv for him that the ‘‘ Li- 
terary Fund ” was first instituted, on whichf in an 
earlier age, Rymer, Spenser, and Le Sage might 
all, from poverty, have had a claim. Then 
fancy John Milton casting his sublimity in a 
f school, Chantrey carrying milk-pails, Stephenson 
in a coal mine, and Sir J. Paxton, a gardener’s 
labourer ! 
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The unknown author of PleU '^has recorded 
by its title that that learned law book was written 
in the Fleet ; bu1|[|p()rison formed the study also 
of ^Buchanan^ and of Grotius> besides Boethius^ 
whose Consolations” seem as congenial to the 
place as poor Dodd’s Prison Thoughts.” From 
a prison also issued the works of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Lydiat, Seldcn, and Sir W. Da\ cnant. It 
was in a prison that Cervantes wrote Don 
Quixote,” that Voltaire wrote his Henriade,” Do 
Foe his Robinson Crusoe,” and John Bunyan, 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

So far I have supposed that a juvenile taste 
has led my reader through a course of study, 
which in a nQte-book, of the Lind I shall pre- 
sently recommend him to keep, would stand 
thus ; — 

Mlmobandum of Reading. — Read "Robin- 
son Crusoe,” which suggested "History of the 
Plague,” and " Defoe’s Life,” by Scott, in which 
was quoted Defoe’s "Preface to Dreliiicourt,” 
concerning which I consulted Kichol’s " Literary 
Anecdotes.” To he ready Nichols, again ,1 and 
again, at future periods. This bpecimen of literary 
imposition suggested reading the life of Chatterton; 
also Psalmanazar’s, Ireland’s, and Lauder’b forge- 
ries. The credulity of the wisest men was a topic 

g4 
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which made me curious to read ‘^Sketches of 
Credulity and Imposture,” as containing an out- 
line of all notable instances, to which I find so 
many allusions ; and also Scott’s “ Demonology,” 
which I was told gave a common-sense explana- 
tion of supernatural appearances. Query. — Was 
Dr. Johnson superstitious? Mqst read more of 
Boswell. 

Memorandum op Knowledge. — Learned 
the extent to which fiction may resemble truth 
— the fallibility of human judgment — that men 
of the greatest genius are not above the preju- 
dices of their day. The nature of evidence — the 
many causes which hinder the investigation of 
truth. To read about fallacies, human under- 
standing, laws of evidence, blunders and pre- 
tensions of critics, with a view to illustrate these 
topics ; to attend to the historical accounts of all 
popular deceptions, criminal trials, and the like. 

These memoranda are recommended as Aids to 
Reflection; also, to teach howto digest all the 
knowledge we acquire. Heaping up informa- 
tion,” says the author of "Woman’s Mission,” 
"however valuable of itself, requires the prin- 
ciple of combination to make it useful. Stones 
and bricks are valuable things, very valuable; 
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but they are not beautiful or useful till the hand 
of the architect has given them a form, and the 
cement of the bricklayer has knit them together.” 

Let us now take, from the list assigned to the 
first class of readers, a second book, that we may 
see how the same method and principle of com- 
bining and digesting applies to other amusing 
subjects. Consider the Travels ” of Captain 
Basil Hall. His third scries gives a brieffbut 
clear outline of the History of India, from the 
year 1497, in which the Portuguese discovered 
the route by the Cape ; the formation of the East 
India Company ; war with the French ; the 
Black Hole of Calcutta; Lord Clive; Ilyder 
Ali; Warren Hastings; an interesting account 
of the system on which British India is governed ; 
Tippoo Saib; Cornwallis; Wellesley; writers and 
cadets; a most interesting account of Bombay 
and the wonders of Elephanta (Series iu vol. iii.)> 
and Ceylon; the stupendous labour of making 
Candelay Lake; the voluntary tortures of the 
superstitious Sunnya^^scs; how widow burning 
was abolished ; the immense tanks ; the ‘‘ big . 
Indian” Shrivanabalagol, a statue seventy feet 
high, cut out of a hill of granite; descriptions 
o£ canoes, and inventions, strange habits, and * 
customs of a variety of nations. Basil Hall’s 
Travels” in America are written in the same 
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style, equally combining amusement with instruc- 
tion. After reading these interesting volumes, 
and following the com'se which I should suppose 
your inclination would suggest, your note-book 
would bear, as I judge from my own, some such 
entry as the following : — 

Memorandum of Heading. — Read Basil 
Hall’s Travels ; ” mention of 'VA^’ren Hastings ; 
suggested to read a few pages of Miller’s 
George III.,” about the impeachment of Hast- 
ings ; also Macaulay’s Clive,” W. Hastings,” 
which suggested life of Sheridan in Biographical 
Dictionary. Burke’s Speeches,^’ recommended 
on the same subject, and Nabob of Arcott — read 
both. To see more of the meaning of Charta” 
and Company,” II. W. promised me that five 
minutes’ reading in my Cyclopaedia would inform 
me; also that I might find the same by the 
index to Blackstonc’s Commentaries ; ” found 
fiiuch more in Blackstone; also "India” in 
Cyclopaedia, and had a general view of* the whole 
subject. Must observe Danicll’s Indian drawings 
as very near reality. II. W. says tlic Museum 
at the India House, in Leadenhall Street, and the 
Naval and Military Museum, near Whitehall, 
» may be visited with advantage. Kev. W. Ward’s 
book on the "Literature and Customs of the 
‘Hindoos,” recommended; also Sir W. Jones’s 
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"Letters” — picked out a great deal from both; 
also from Kobertson’s " Ancient India,” showing 
what was known to the ancients about India, and 
about Phoenicians: advised to read Ezekiel, 
c. xxviii. ; very curious — about ancient dom- 
mcrce and navigation — read of TarJiish, Ophir, 
Elatb, and Eziongeber, Palmyra, Arabians, Ge- 
noese, and Venetians. 

Memobandum of Knowledge. — Feel more 
confidence, as well as curiosity, about India. Can 
convei’bc with and draw out my Indian friends to 
advantage. Know more about the in 'cnuity and 
power of man. Must compare pyramids, railways, 
and Indian tanks. Did not know there was so 
much curious knowledge in 0. T. Quote II. Mac- 
cabees, ii. 23. Excellent on the use of an abridge- 
ment. Begin to observe the natural productions, 
manners, and customs of the Book of Job. Read 
some of the " Scripture facrbalist” about thq 
plants and trees; also looked into "Natural 
History of the Bible:” surprised at finding so 
many curiodi things which never struck me be- 
fore. Herschel’s proof (Nat. Phil. p. 61.) of the 
insignificance of the labour which raised the 
great pyramid, compared with the weekly expense 
of steam power in our foundries. 
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I should now consider that I had given my 
class of readers their full share of attention^ were 
it not that, profiting by the example of Moliere, 
who used to judge of the probable success of his 
comedies by the degree they excited the risible 
faculties of his old housekeeper, I read these 
pages to a young friend, and was jtold, “ that it is 
not so easy to find the answers to the various 
questions which we should like to ask in reading 
travels ; for too many authors assume that what 
is familiar to themselves is familiar to their 
readers.’* 

This remark leads me to speak of the use of 
Cyclopjedias, Gazetteers, Biographical Dictiona- 
ries, and other books of reference. 

We just mentioned India; East India Com- 
pany; Clive; Hastings; Cornwallis; Wellesley; 
Writers ; Cadets. Qn each of these heads you 
iinay consult the Penny Cyclopjcdia,” which ex- 
cels all others in the variety of its subjects. Yott 
can read each article, m'^re*or less attentively, 
according to the degree of interest^hich casual 
notices of those topics in books or conversation 
have excited. When you have read them all, 
cast your eye again over the article on India, and 
you will feel that the several parts of your newly- 
acquired knowledge have a propensity to fall 
in,” as the drill sergeants say, and find their 
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proper places in the main line which this sketch 
of Indian history has marked out. And probably 
allusions to Tippoo Saib^ Hyder Ali, Brahmins^ 
Buddhism^ Caste^ and other subjects, will lead 
you to read the separate articles upon these topics 
also ; and, I will venture to promise you will rise 
from your studies wdth feelings of considerable 
satisfaction. Having once mustered courage to 
plunge into the ocean of learning, if you cannot 
swim at first, you will acquire a sense of your 
own buoyancy, and more easily resolve to try 
again. When the splashing and flo' ndering is 
over for the first time, you will feel some con- 
fidence in society, and listen to catch a hint from 
the greater ad\anccmcnts of others. Many a boy 
would never have learned to swim, had it not been 
*for some companions who tempted him just to try 
one dip. Many a man would have gone through 
a whole life subject to that creeping sense of in- 
feriority, which is the every-day punishment of 
ignorance, had not tome literary companions led 
him to take the first step, which carried him so 
much further than he expected, that he was em- 
boldened to try a second, and at length to join 
the busy throng, in which powers unknown, 
because untried, made him first and^ foremost. 
With this beginning in Indian history, take 
another Cyclopaedia, the Britannica,’* or Me- 
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tropolitana/’ and look out for the same articles. 
Then look for India in a Gazetteer, and the 
names of men in a Biographical Dictionary ; to 
these articles are usually added the names of 
authors from whom more information may be 
derived. By this method you may soon make an 
extensive collection of facts. I say of facts^ for 
sound, mature, well-digested knowledge is not the 
growth of a day : facts to the mind are like food 
to the body; digestion and strength depend on 
the constitution, mental or physical. After 
reading long histories, or lives of distinguished 
characters, most young readers find that they rise 
with a knowledge' more confused than accurate^ 
and that even certain plain and obvious questions, 
such as the age at which certain men attained 
celebrity ; at what times particular changes hap-* 
pened ; what circumstances led to certain events, 
and other things of interest, escape observation, 
from the many pages over which the required 
information is interspersed. ^ These the compen- 
dious articles of a Cyclopaedia, or Biographical 
Dictionary, are peculiarly suited to supply; 
before commencing a biography in two or three 
volumes, read a short outline ; this prevents your 
thoughts from wandering and enables you to keep 
the thread; and for this purpose outlines arc 
always useful. Also, keep books of reference 
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at hand^ and turn at once to the name of any 
unknown character introduced. 

Again, Magazines and Reviews often contain 
concise accounts of campaigns, political questions, 
and the present policy and interests of different , 
nations. Nor must we forget, that, with the ex- 
ception of Novels, Magazines are now nearly the 
only channel by which an author can publish his 
opinions with the least prospect of remuneration ; 
so, a compendium of facts, and series of reflec- 
tions, which would once have made a plausible 
appearance in two volumes octavo, le now cut 
down to the length of a single essay in the 
" Edinburgh,” or " Quarterly,” and gain no little 
vigour from the pruning. The chief value of the 
Magazines is, that they give us the benefit of 
early information. Bacon says, that Reading 
makes the fuU^min, and Conversation the ready 
man; ” and Johnson says of Conversation, that it 
supplies only scraps, and that we must read books 
to learn a whole subject ; then. Bacon go6s on to 
say, that Writing makes the exact man.” The 
digesting and arrangement of knowledge are two 
points which should never be lost sight of 2 the 
use of a short compendium will tend to that 
clear view and that habit of exactness which 
• writing more fully promotes. 

Besides cyclopasdias, gazetteers, biographical 
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dictionaries^ and mag^zines^ there are many other 
worke like the magazines furnished with indices^ 
and readily available as books of reference. . I 
have already mentioned Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries,” which, though I cannot speak of it as a 
work of general interest tathe young, contains, as 
a glance at its index will show, many things to 
solve questions which arise in the study of history. 
Again, biographies are good books of reference : 
about the Keformation, the lives of Luther, Knox, 
Calvin ; about the Methodists, Southey’s “ Life 
of Wesley;” about the slavery question, ‘^The 
Life of Wilberforce ; ” about military matters, the 
lives of Marlborough, Sir T. Picton, Wellington, 
Napoleon ; about naval affairs, Kodney, Earl St. 
Vincent, Nelson, Lord Exmouth, — severally 
contain much information, to which an index or 
table of 'contents will direct. You have only to 
inquire, what celebrated men are connected or 
cotemporary with the matter in question, and 
you will generally find that their biographies 
contain their* opinions, and er mgh of the history 
of their times, to make their opinions intelligi- 
ble. Of all biographies none is so valuable for 
a book of reference as Boswell’s Life of John- 
son,” During tlie middle of the last century, 
near]/ every conspicuous character, or memorable* 
incident of that and of many preceding ages, passed 
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successively in review before the severe judgment 
of him, who was confessedly one of the wisest of 
men, and his opinion has been faithfully recorded 
by a biographer, of whom a writer in the Quar- 
terly” has truly said, "It is scarcely more prac- 
ticable to find another. Boswell than another 
Johnson.” 

One of my young friends again asks, Does 
all my learning go for nothing? I have read 
many books, but know none accilrately ; still I 
feci a degree of confidence when their contents 
are the subjects of conversation.” Your time 
cannot have been entirely thrown away ; his con- 
fidence is worth something ; you have gained at 
least the habit of reading : if you stop where you 
are, knowledge without accuracy is like an estate 
encumbered with debt and subject to deductions. 
But it is fair to hope, on striking a balance, some- 
thing will remain ; or, even if bankrupt quite, it 
is well to have, as they say in the mercantile 
world> a good connection and habits of business ; 
in other words, to have a general acquaintance 
with authors, and all the stores they severally 
supply, and also to have habits of application to 
begin again with greater advantage. So, I would 
console my many young friends who are •in this 
predicament with the assurance, that they liave 
probably made a useful survey for future opera- 
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tions, and worn down so many rough edges, that, 
in Retracing 'their former steps, they will have 
morel^me to look out for objects of interest, and 
fewer obstacles to daunt their energies. 

I shall now proceed to treat separately of all 
the principal divisions of knowledge, such as His- 
tory, Poetry, Philosophy, Theolqgy, and the Fine 
Arts. Complete essays on these comprehensive 
subjects will not of course be expected from one 
who addresses himself to the young and inex- 
perienced, and whose chief ambition is to be use- 
ful. The maxim of the poet is only fair : — 

“ In every work regard the writer’s end, 

Since none can compass more than they intend.” 



PART II. 


CHAP. L 

ON THE STUDY OP MODERN HISTORY. 

The first glance at the following pages might 
lead my readers to think I intended to imitate 
Dufresnoy, who, after laying down a course of 
historical study, mildly added, " the time re- 
quired is ten years.” But I stipulate for no 
length of labour; but only that you shall employ 
your usual hours of reading, few or many, with the 
method here proposed, and on such subjects as 
suit the peculiar bent of your inclination. Thus 
in one year you may achieve more than the 
majority of your neighbours will achieve in ten ; 
so many are those who read without any system 
or definite object in view, but carry on a desul- 
tory campaign like that of the Greeks around 
Troy, who, as Thucydides says, were foraging 
when they ought to have been fighting, or there 
would have been no ten years’ siege. ^Thc fol- 
lowing chapters contain many subjects, and each 
subject contains many divisions, that every reader 
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may select according to his taste. Works are 
recommended to suit every capacity, requiring 
ditFcrent degrees of industry and talent : also, the 
works are so chosen and so arranged, tjjat every 
hour expended shall bring its hour’s worth. The 
many-aproned sons of mechanical life,” of whom 
Burns speaks, may spend their Saturday’s even- 
ing according to these directions, and learn some- 
thing complete, with a beginning, middle, and 
end, in full assurance that, when they have more 
leisure time, they may go on adding and enlarg- 
ing, without pulling any of their work to pieces. 
The University Student will find standard works, 
and a course of reading, sanctioned by the first 
judges of literary labqur : in twelve hours a week, 
stolen from his Ethics or Differential Calculus, 
the Collegian may attain a considerable accession 
of that kind of knowledge which will save him 
from the reproach of being deep in the past while 
ignorant of the present, and of that knowledge 
which is indispensable for advancement in public 
life. 

I have not the slightest fear that any student 
will abandon this course of reading when once he 
jias fairly tried it. ITie first step is all I ask. 
’A clergyman of my acquaintance chanced some 
•years since to take up Tom Telescope,” a little 
book on Astronomy : from this, as from a centre. 
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the rays of his curiosity shot forth on all sides : 
and he is now a man of great scientific attain- 
ments. 

One of my most intimate friends was induced 
to study Grecian history on the principle here 
recommended^ of beginning with an outline and 
filling in by d^rces. Encouraged by his un- 
expected progress, he has since, by the same 
method, attained a considerable knowledge of 
numerous subjects. 

But now for the study of history : and first let 
us suppose you decide on a branch of modern 
history, and would begin with 

The History of Great Britain. — Your 
first step would be to read some History of Eng- 
land through. A man of disciplined mind, long 
used to laborious application, should read Hume, 
Smollett, Adolphus and Hughes’s Continuation, 
and Dr. Croly’s George IV. And how long 
would he be in gaining a satisfactory knowledge, 
such as Niebuhr possessed of Gibbon, when he 
defied a friend to puzzle him from the index?” 
The successful candidates for high university 
honours, achieve nearly as great a work as “ get- 
ting up” Hume and Smollett in the last month 
preceding their examination. And sii\pe many 
pages in each of those volumes need not be very 
accurately remembered by the unprofessional 
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reader^ all of the above works would be satisfac- 
torily perused in one month’s real chamber study. 

Indeed !” some young lady will exclaim, why, 
a single volume employed me more than that space 
of time.” I can easily believe it, and will pre- 
scribe for your case next. 

The outline History of Englapd by the C. K. 
Society, in 140 clear, lively, duodecimo pages, is 
suited for every man, woman, and child.* Even 
the hard-headed scholar will find this outline useful 
to give a comprehensive view of the whole. Only, 
let him not stop here. Parr’s History of England 
will be found most useful in tracing the gradual 
progress of the country in wealth and civilization. 
Keightlcy’s History, in 2 vols. duodecimo, or Gold- 
smith’s, may be read next. It will be easier still, to 
read the little History again as far as Henry VII., 
and the rest in Keightley : next, read in Hume 
any reign, war, or negotiation which excites your 
curiosity ; and thus strengthen the stem of your 
Historical Tree as much as you please. That you 
may have the satisfaction of tracing its gradual 
growth^ make a memorandum on the simple draw- 
ing by which this tree is represented, just as the 
jsrorks of Bapin, Lingard, and other narrators of 
tie samo, events are wholly, or partially, read to 
combat or corroborate the views of Hume. 


* Glelg’s Series b better still. 
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So far then you have been instructed how to 
gain a more or less suf^stantial outline of English 
history. But^ to be full and copious on every 
point — to strengthen every link — and to master 
every topic of so long a line, is not much more 
practicable than to man the wall of China. Like 
a good general/ be content to concentrate your 
forces on one point at a time. The intermediate 
parts^ when left by themselves, will prove less 
formidable than they appear, and will readily give 
way as you become a more practised assailant. 
So far, you have reconnoitred the ge» eral face of 
the country : tne next thing is to select one portion 
for a more searching and minute examination* 

The leading prineiples of this selection are, 
Firsty to be guided by your own taste and 
curiosity. Sail with the current of your nature, if 
^ou would traverse the wide ocean of truth. 

Secondly, to consult your own necessities, and 
read whatever will be useful in business or insure 
confidence in society. Bead what others read. 
Conversation is often more improving than books ; 
so, read to profit by conversation. To profit by 
a visit to Paris, you must learn French. To 
profit by a visit to London, or by joining any 
particular society, whether of men of, business, 
men of science, or men of literature,® you must 
study the thoughts and topics of each society. 
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You will otherwise feel as much out of your 
element as a sheriff’s chaplain when dining with 
the judges on circuit. 

Thirdly^ to read subjects which afford most 
matter for reflection. To be wise is the surest 
way to seem wise. Kead those subjects which 
involve most principles. Principles are the most 
handy, convertible, portable, and prolific of all 
species of literary property ; therefore. 

Fourthly^ read one good comprehensive account 
of a revolution, protracted war, or other ever- 
recurring phenomenon of human society. Thus, 
gain so intimate a knowledge of one that you 
may anticipate the chief characteristics of all. 
This was the secret of Edfliund Burke’s attain- 
ments. His letter to Lord Charlemont, at the 
commencement of the French Eevolution, is con- 
sidered to evince almost the power of prophecy.* 
Niebuhr* also, deep in principles, had studied 
Soman history till he ventured to assert, after 
lapse of about 2000 yeai , an opinion of the early 
cpnstitution of Eome in direct contradiction to 
classical authorities. By ’the recovery of some lost 
books of Cicero " De Eepublicd,” his conclusion 
was proved correct. One of my friends was as- 
sured by^ Niebuhr, that before he had read the 
summary €if a lost decade of Livy, he wrote down 
an outline of what that decade must contain* 
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Another illustration of how far a little good intel-^ 
lectual coin may be made to go, is afforded by 
Gibbon, chap, xxxi., in which he conjectures the 
history of the unrecorded years between the with- 
drawing of the Jlomans from Britain and the de- 
scent of the Saxons. 

These are the leading principles on which you 
should select a strong point ” in history ; and 
on which I have selected, by way of example 
and illustration, the following portions : — 

1st, The early history till about the time of the 
Conquest. « 

2dly, The era of the Middle Ages, including 
the feudal system, chivalry, and the crusades, 

3dly, The beginning of modern history, marked 
by the art of printing, the use of gunpowder and 
the compass, the discovery of America, and the 
development of the colonial systemu 
4thly, The civil wars. 

5thly, The Revolution of 16^8, 

Gthly^ From the accession of George III. to 
the present time. 

I will now consider the^e errts separately, and 
point out a course of reading upon each ; and, 

I. On Early English History. — This 
portion will afford amusement to one fond of 
antiquities. It would constitute a good preparation 
for any university student going to the bar ; still 
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it is a portion which is only to be recommended 
to students of mature understanding. 

Now, reader, what is your object? If you 
only wish to thicken and strengthen the lower 
part of your .Historical Tree by other outlines of 
early history to run parallel with those already 
laid down, read a short sketch in Ty tier’s " Uni- 
versal History,” vol. iv. " Family Library : ” also 

The Eomans in Britain,” and " The Anglo- 
Saxons,” forming one volume of the Family 
Library : ” to which the more voluminous reader 
may either add or prefer Turner’s History of 
the Anglo-Saxdns,” or, which is the shortest of 
all, Hume’s Appendix on the Anglo-Saxon 
Government,” and Kemble’s Anglo-Saxons.” 
Besides, or, instead of all these, read Mackin- 
tosh’s " History of England,” vol. i. The very 
profound inqufirer may also refer to the autho- 
rities quoted in the foot-notes. Chalmers 
^'Caledonia,” treating of the Boman period, is 
recommended in Profct^or Smyth’s lectures, — 
lectures well worthy the attention of every 
reader of modem histoiy. Qn the Roman period 
read also Tacitus’s Agricola ;” Murphy’s trans- 
lation was recommended by Edmund Burke, as 
one of the ’ best in our language. There are 
also translations of Cassar and Suetonius, which 
should be consulted. Dr. Smyth remarks that 
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Gibbon, c. xxxi., supplies by ingenious conjec- 
ture the history of the years between 400 and 
449. On the Druids, read the account in 
‘‘ Caesar;” also a concise history in Souftiey’s 
Book of the Church.” The history which 
treats of them most fully is Henry’s Britain,” 
b. i. c. 4., where we have their history, manners, 
learning, and religion. For the progress of re- 
ligion in those early times, read Southey, Mo- 
shcim, Milner ; a few pages in each, to which the 
dates will be a clue. The reasons for believing 
St. Paul came to Britain, and the firs promulga- 
tion of the" Gospel, is given in Peranzabuloe,” 
an interesting account of an ancient church found 
buried In the sand on the coast of Cornwall. 
Tytler recommends Carte’s History,” vol. i. b. 
iv. § 18., as containing an admirable account of 
Alfred the Great. Thcf Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,” Metropolitana,” Kees’s and the Penny 
Cyclopaedia ” (which I shall quote as " the Cyclo- 
paedias ”) also contain comprehensive articles on 
Anglo-Saxons, Alfred, Bede, Druids. Those 
who have access to Camden’s “ Britannia,” to . 
which many of the authors already recommended 
are greatly indebted, may satisfy the most eager 
curiosity.. Camden, in 1582, travelled through 
the eastern and northern counties of England to 
Survey the country and arrange a correspondence 
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for the supply of further information. His Ee- 
mains ” (of a greater work on Britain), was pub- 
lished 1605. Camden’s reign of Elizabeth is re- 
commended by Hume, as one of the be«5t compo- 
sitions of any English historian. Leland’s 

Itinerary” is also recommended to the curious. 
Camden made great use of it. In the reign of 
Henry VIL Leland was empowered by a com- 
mission under the Great Seal to search for objects 
of antiquity in the archives and libraries of all 
cathedrals, abbeys, priories, &c., and spent six 
years in collecting materialb for the Archaeology 
of England and Wales.” 

I limit my recommendations as much as pos- 
sible to books which may be easily procured. 
Many other eligible works I omit ; because, with 
these directions, any reader may ascertain the 
value of nearly every work within his reach. 
Almost all of the above works quote authorities, 
and contain incidental remarks on the sources 
from which more extcLoive information may be 
easily derived. 

To those who have a real love of learning let 
me observe, that Ingulphus, secretary to Wil- 
liam I., wrote the History of the Monastery of 
' Croyland,” with many particulars of the English 
kings from 664 to 1091. William of Malmesbury 
wrote most laudably^ as he said, not to show 
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his learning, but to bring to light things covered 
with the rubbish of antiquity,” a history of Old 
England from 449 to 1126 ; also a Church His- 
tory and Life of St, Aldhelm. The venerable 
Bede, early in the eighth century, wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History by aid of correspondence, 
and that before the penny postage, with all the 
monasteries in the heptarchy I All these works 
have been under the hand of the compiler and 
the spoiler; that is, as Bacon would say, the 
moths have been at them : but away with these 
dilutions and drink at the fountain. 

II. The Middle Ages. — This comprehends 
the Feudal System, Chivalry, and the Crusades. 

This era may be also profitably selected by 
university students and men of liberal education, 
A kiilwledge of the feudal system is of the^ first 
importance. Chivalry and the crusades must be 
examined more particularly in respect of their 
causes and effects on civfiisation. 

On the Feudal System^ read a chapter in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries,” vol. i. ; also Tytler, b. vi. 
c. 2. ; and Hume’s second Appendix.” The scholar 
should read also Koundell Palmer’s " Prize Essay 
on the Clientship of the Romans.” Dr. Smyth 
strongly recommends the account in ^Stewart’s 
View of Society.” Robertson’s Introduction to 
" Charles V.” is very valuable. Attend particu- 
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larlj to the proofs and illustrations at the end. 
Bacon’s Henry VIL” I can strongly recommend; 
also part of Montesquieu. My readers must not 
take fright at seeing so many books on the same 
subject. Most of my references are only to a few 
pages out of several volumes, and these easily 
found by an index or summary. Learn the facts 
and arguments of one treatise thoroughly during 
hours of study, and the rest will be easy enough 
for hours of idleness.” No light reading rivets 
attention 39 much as any dissertation on those 
topics about which study has excited a spirit of 
inquiry. 

On Chivalry y as well as the feudal system and 
the crusades, Hallam’s " Middle Ages ” is of the first 
authority. Mill’s History of Chivalry” is much 
admired. The very popular aulhor, Mr. JImes, 
has written the History of Chivalry, as also the 
lives of Bichard I. and the Black Prince, from 
which much information may be derived. He 
has also written on Cl Ivalry and the Crusades. 
These works, as well as Horace Smith’s " Tales of 
the Early Ages,” combine amusement with instruc- 
tion. On Chivalry read also Gibbon, ch. Iviii. Of 
Gibbon let me say, once for all, that as a man he 
^ is guilty of having turned aside from the line of 
his history to shake that faith which, with all his 
scepticism as to its divine original, he would have 
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been the last to deny to be the richest earthly bless- 
ing. But as a historian^ Gibbon is regarded with 
admiration by all learned men. Even Niebuhr 
praised the depth of his research^ and the clear- 
ness of his views. Blackstone speaks with great 
respect for his learning. The accuracy of his 
facts and the sagacity of his conclusions, where 
his infidel prejudices are not concerned, are indis- 
putable. 

Of the Crusades^ a good short account is given by 
Tytler’s Universal History,” book vi. c. 9. Bead 
also the Introduction to Bobertson’s " * 'harlcs V.,” 
and search his notes and illustrations, for they 
give a ready clue to the best sources of all mat- 
ters relating to the middle ages. Lastly, read 
the articles in the Cyclopscdias, upon the b'eudal 
System, Chivalry, and the Crusades; and con- 
sult, generally, Braude’s Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art.” 

HI. The Period of the Beformation, 
and the commencement of modern history. 

On the Reformation in England read Southey’s 

Book of the Church.” Those who have little 
time may read the small volume on the Beforma- 
tion in the " Family tiibrary.” Consultone or more 
of the Cyclopsedias. Dr. Smyth’s "Lecture” is 
very useful. Lives of the Beformers will make 
a profitable variety. Select also the appropriate 
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parts of Short’s Church History,” Milner, and 
Mosheiin. The labour will be less than you would 
suppose : an accurate knowledge of the narrative 
of one virtually exhausts the difficulties of all. 
While these authors give a true Protestant account, 
Lingard’s ^^History of England” will show what 
can be said! by a Boman Catholic, and in Hume’s 
“ History” yOu see the subject treated by a man 
who cared for neither party. Bead also Sir J. 
Mackintosh’s Life of Sir Thomas Moore.” Bur- 
net’s History of the Beformatlon in England” 
is allowed to be a very full and 'authentic account. 
It was writtenjin 1679, at the times described by 
Sir Walter Scott in Peveril of the Peak,” For 
the Beformation in Scotland, compare Bobertson’s 
and Scott’s Scotland ” Dr. Smyth strongly re- 
commends Dr. M‘Crie’s work. Add the life of 
Knox, and selections from Fox’s Martyrs.” 

On the Times of Henry VIIL, and indeed on 
every other period, consult Miss Strickland’s 

^ " Queens,” also " The Pictorial History of Eng- 
land,” especially for a view of the state of society. 

* Thi^k of the times when more than 70,000 crimi- 
nals were executed in a single reign. In these 

^^days, says Fuller, we read,^^ the common sort 
of people were not much counted of, but sturdy 

* knaves were hung up apace.” 

On the Discovery of America^ the most easy 
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and entertaining reading will be Bobertson’s 

America,” and the Life of* Columbus,”" by 
Washington Irving. 

Heercn’s Colonial System and Modern His- 
tory,” is chiefly valuable to more profound readers. 
Bead also Sir J. Mackintosh’s Life of*Sir TJ 
More,” and the same subject in Lord Campbell’s 

Chancellors.” The Lives of More, Wolsey, and 
Bacon, arc truly interesting. 

Another portion of English History for ex- 
tensive reading, is 

IV, The Period of the Civil '''"'ars. 

Begin with Hume’s Charles I. and the Com- 
monwealth.” Dr. Smyth’s " Lecture on the Civil 
Wars” will draw attention to the leading points, 
and direct your reading. Then, the practised 
student will take Clarendon’s Bebellion.” Sir 
W. Scott recommended it to his son as a book 
replete with wisdom, in a style somewhat prolix, 
but usually nervous and energetic. For many 
readers it is too long ; but since its author com- 
bined a power of striking portraiture, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the human heart, with deep^ 
political wisdom, and since he stood in a position 
which gave a general view both of grand move- 
ments and secret springs of action, the ^ work of 
this stanch friend of Church and State is one 
W'hich no man of literary taste must long delay 
I 
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to read. Harris’s Lives pf Charles 1. and Crom- 
well” will give the views of a Dissenter and a 
llepublican. See also Forstei’^ ** Idves of the 
Statesmen of tlie Commonwealth.” The notes 
to these Lives show great research, and are 
longer than the text. Carlyle’s Letters of 
Cromwell,” is a book which, in Carlyle’s own 
very able though affected style, is designed to 
show that Cromwell vras rather a self-deceiver 
than a hypocrite, and not the unqualified re- 
probate he is too often represented. Godwin, 
in his Times of Charles 1. and the Republic,” 
follows on the Same side. Neal’s History of 
the Puritans” is reckoned good, and as fair as 
could be expected from one of their own party. 
But Milton on the popular, as Clarendon on 
the royalist side, is the great coteinporary au- 
thority. The utmost allowance must be made 
for the partiality of Clarendon and the strong 
prejudices of Milton. Milton’s Eiconoclastes, 

“ the Breaker of the im^e,” appeared by order 
of Council in answer to Eicon Basilike, “ the 
King’s Image,” a book written just after the exe- 
cution and in the king’s name, but in reality by 
ihe pen of Dr. Gauden, Bi&hop of Exeter, at the 
command of Charles II. on the Continent, in 
dcr to keep up the spirits of his friends in Eng- 
kqid. Eiconoclastes is the best of all Milton’a 
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prose works. It has more inspiration (to use 
a figure of Burke) than the Sibyl of Carlyle, 
without half the contortions. The curiosity to 
read the king's book was so general that 48,000 
copies were sold ; and that in England alone, in an 
age when about 1000 copies of Shakespeare had 
served for forty-one years, and 3000 copies of 
Paradise Lost were thought an unprecedented sale 
for tlie first eleven years. Mr. Macaulay regrets 
that Milton’s prose works are so little read, and 
says they deserve the attention of every man who 
would become acquainted with tlie fu" power of 
the English language. They abound with pas- 
sages supci’ior to the finest declamations of Burke 
— a perfect field of cloth of gold. The style is 
stiff with gorgeous embroidery.” The first volume 
of Macaulay’s History of England ” gives a;^ 
clear and masterly summing up of all that could 
be said against the king. This, with Miss Strick- 
land's Life of Henrietta Maria,” will interest 
even the dullest reader. The deep reader has 
only to follow out Macaulay’s authorities. Bur- 
net’s Own Times ” is certainly quite what Dr. 
Johnson termed it — most entertaining chit-chat 
of a man who went everywhere, and talked tor 
^every one. The first part of Burnet, containing 
the result of his personal observation, is the most 
eutertainitig. " Hudibras,” with Gray’s Notes,” 
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and Dryden’s " Absalom and Achitophel,” may 
be read in connection; as also Sir W. Scott’s 
Woodstock.” Miss Aikin’s Charles I.” is very 
ably written. Short’s History,” as well as 
Southey’s Book,” will show the state of the 
Church. Bead the Memorials of Whitelock,” 
a lawyer whose opinion was taken about ship- 
money, who served in the parliamentary army, 
and was appointed one of the council of state. 
Also Memoirs of Holies,” who was a play- 
fellow of Charles I. in his childhood, head of the 
Presbyterian party, lieutenant of the parlia- 
mentary forces, and raised to the peerage by 
Charles II. The Memoirs of Ludlow,” an- 
other leader of the Republicans, arc full of in- 
terest; as also are those of Hutchinson. The 
Life of Monk” most read is that by Dr. Gumble, 

his chaplain, who once served on the republican, 
# 

but afterwards wrote on the royal side. Dr. Smyth 
recommends Guizot’s Times of Charles I.” 

The Diary” of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to 
the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II., extending over the years of the Re- 
storation, the plague of London, and the fire of 
'London, arc invaluable illustrations of the man- 
ners of the 17th century. 

V. The Revolution of 1688. 

Dr. Smyth’s twentieth " Lecture,” vol. ii., will 
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serve as a guide, marking an outline and quicken- 
ing observation. When Keightley’s History” 
has given an accurate knowledge of the course of 
events. Ward’s Essay” will tell you all that 
can be urged in support of every theory: the 
opinions of Blackstone, Mackintosh, Ilallam, and 
Russell are concisely • stated and considered. 
Burke’s opinion will be found in his Letters on 
the Frencl|||levolution.” Burnet’s Own Times” 
is in favour of William, to whom he was chap- 
lain. The Diary of the Years 1687, 1688, 
1689, and 1690,” by Clarendon, son o the Chan- 
cellor, is in favour of James IT. Sir D. Dai- 
ry mple, much respected by Dr. Johnson and his 
circle, published Annals of Scotland to the 
Accession of the Stuarts,” recommended by Dr. 
Smyth, as al^o are the Memoirs of Sir J. 
Rercbby.” Ilallam’s " Constitutional History ” 
should be consulted ; also the " Stuart Papers,” 
and memoirs and letters of all contemporaries. 
The Memoirs of Evelyn,” who held office in the 
reign of James II., are very curious. Belsham, 
Tindal, and Ralph, who is much recommended 
for detail, and also Somerville, have written the 
general history of the days of the Revolution. 
For more directions, read Smyth’s twenty-second 
Lecture” oi^ William III. Above all, read 
T# B, Macaulay’s History from James 11.” 
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Macaulay's History is a work of genius : vivid, 
stirring, and graphic. It surpasses all other his- 
tories in thi»; that Mr. Macaulay asked himself, 
apparently, of the bare skeletons which fill other 
histories, the question of the prophet — Can 
these bones live ?” And in his hands live, indeed, 
they do, clothed with the distinctive form and 
quickened with the energies of real life. His im- 
puted faults are, to most readers, virl^s. — He 
writes like an advocate : ” therefore with all the 
force and liveliness of a lucid and brilliant ad- 
dress, imparting the intensity he feels. — He 
writes like a novelist : ” therefore he does not 
leave the most amusing topics out ; actually re- 
membering that where he ceases to interest, he 
will cease to be read. As ^to partial selection ” 
or misrepresentation of facts,” the answer in 
the Edinburgh ” should be read as well as the 
accusation in the Quarterly.” All good Church- 
men are advised to read Chancellor Harrington’s 
Reply to certain Passage^ on the Church.” 

VI. From the Accession of George III., 
JN 1760, to the present Time. 

Begin by reading this part of history in Gold- 
smith; then take Miller’s " George III.,” charac- 
tcAsed in the first chapter. Select according to 
your own curiosity. The account of each opening 
of parliament, and the exact state of parties, for 
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instance, may be useful to some, though most in- 
teresting to the determined talker of politics. The 
contents of each paragraph are given in Roman 
characters, so that you may readily read and 
skip,” a practice which I shall discuss presently. 
Since Miller contains little else than a continued 
epitome of the newspapers, it may be read with 
the same indulgence as a newspaper. The Lives 
of George J[V.” and William IV.” have been 
published on the same ])rinciple by the same pub- 
lisher. Bind the three volumes togethc‘r,®with a 
flexible back, marie the date of the c\eiits of each 
page on the top, and you will thus have a most 
ready and valuable book of reference, with abs- 
tracts of public speeches and documents, besides 
state trials and matters of deep curiosity. The 
other continuous histories of George III. are, 
Belsham’s, to the year 1793, and Adolphus’s. 
Mr. Hughes’s Continuation” is greatly to be 
recommended. The Life of George IV.,” by 
Dr. Croly, may be read as a novel. Lord Lon- 
donderry’s is a brief and most interesting account 
of the war in the Peninsula. The " Annual 
Register” is a very valuable series of records. It 
has employed the pens of very able men : Edmund 
Burke wrote the historical parts for thirty years, 
beginning in 1758; and for years after it was 
written, under his direction, by Ir^and. The 
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Gentleman’s Magazine” is a work of equal 
authority. It afforded Dr. Johnson his chief em- 
ployment and support in 1738 and many following 
years. The Annual Biography/* as well as the 
Edinburgh Review,” Quarterly Review,” and 
Blackwood,” will most pleasantly and profitably 
supply and strengthen many a link in your chain 
of reading. It were scarcely too much to say, 
that if we make good use of the cyclopsedias and 
periodicals above mentioned, we shall not require 
many fther modem publications. 

From Lord Brougham’s Statesmen” we may 
gain a great accession to our knowledge of later 
times, of which we will make three sub-divisions. 

1. Fvom the accession of George IIL to the 
French Revolution. 

In this period fill up your outline with the 
Annual Register” and ^^Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” and then read the Life of Burke;” that 
by Prior may serve, but it is not very good. 
Read Dr. Johnson’s Taxation no Tyranny;” 
also his Parliamentary Speeches ; ” positively 
his^ for he did not report but composed them, as 
you may see in a few most amusing pages in 
Hawkins’ “Life,” pp. 122 — 129., quoted in 
Choker’s Boswell, i. 169 — 172. Read the “Life 
ot^ Washington” — one of the shortest is that in 
the “ Family Library;” also the lives of Chatham, 
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Pitt, Fox, and Franklin. I need not always 
specify which biography is considered best. Bio- 
graphical diraonarics and cyclopaedias often con- 
tain useful, though concise accounts. Do not be 
dismayed because you see works in four or five 
octavos each on your friends’ tables. Choose 
books which you feel that you can remember, 
not those which others appear to read. Junius’s 
“ Letters ” are so often quoted, that you should 
know something of them. The au+horship is 
discussed in Brougham’s "Characters,” vol. i., 
and in Macaulay’s Essay on " Warrer Hastings,” 
as well as in " Sketches of Credulity and Im- 
posture.” A late biographer of Lord Lyttelton 
makes as strong a claim of authorship, for his 
Lordship as was ever made for Sir P. Francis ; 
and Mr. Smith, the Editor of the " Grenville 
Papers,” has prefixed to them a long dissertation 
on the claims of Earl Temple to this equivocal 
honour. — The capture of Andre by the Ameri- 
cans, and his trial and execution, are often men- 
tioned. 

Original letters of the Kings of England have 
been published by Sir H. Ellis, also by J. O. 
Halliwell. 

2. On the French Revolution and the revolu-- 
tionary war. 

When familiar with the outline from the 
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general histories, read the two first volumes 
of Scott’s Napoleon,” which shows the long 
train of causes ; then, if the othe? volumes are 
'too long, read Napoleon’s Life, 2 vols., Family 
Library.” Segur’s Russian Campaign is as inter- 
esting as any novel. Proceed with the Lives of 
Burke, Sheridan, and Wilberforce ; and the Life 
of Erskinc, in the “ Lives of Eminent Lawyers,” 
in Lardner’s “ Cyclopaedia.” The actions by sea 
are related in Southey’s " Life of Nelson,” and 
some in the Lives of Earl St. Vincent, Howe, and 
Collingwood ; and the actions by land in Southey’s 
and Napier’s Peninsular War,” the Life of 
Sir T. Picton,” and Despatches of Wellington.” 
You may add, of course, memoirs of any contem- 
porary public characters. Then “ pick your way 
by help of the table of contents” through Alibon’s 
fametus History, His own Epitome, one small 
volume, is excellent as a brief History of this 
eventful period; but a sixpenny volume of the 
Religious Tract Society is the very best com- 
pendium of the “French Revolution” I have 
ever seen. 

3. From the end of the War to the^ present time, 

Alison has commenced this part of History, 
an-J Miss Martineau has given us two interesting 
volumes, which may be highly recommended, as 
well as Maunder’s “ Treasury of History ” in 
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which the events of more recent times are 
detailed at considerable length. The “ Annual 
Biography,” “ Annual Register,” and periodicals, 
are almost the only source of information. »Tjj^ 
“ Penny Cyclopaedia,” and articles in Chambers^ 

Library,” give very late news : other informa- 
tion must bc^sought in the latest memoirs of dis- 
tinguished characters. 

The practice of “ reading and skipping ” is so 
liable to abuse, that T must quuHfy it with a 
few observations. Read with a given object 
IN VIEW, AND SKIP NOT ALL THAT H DIFFI- 
CULT, BUT ALL THAT IS IRRELEVANT. Many 
books may be read like a newspaper, which we 
search for information on certain points, passing 
by every article unsuited to our peculiar taste 
and curiosity. Bacon says, Some books arc to 
be tasted, some few chewed and digested.” A 
book is like a guide, whom we leave when he 
has shown us what we want, not at all ashamed 
of not following him to lus journey’s end. For 
instance, if you wished to read ten different 
accounts of the Reformation, after reading one 
attentively, you would see at a glance that a 
second contained whole pages of facts which you 
already knew, and which you would therefore skip, 
unless you wished to refresh your memory. In , 
taking up a third account you would find many. 
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not only of the facts, but of the arguments, the 
same ; and by the time you had read a fourth or 
fifth, you would look rather to the table of con- 
l^ts than to the pages, and turn only to the 
parts in which you expected more particulars. 
Again, the Lives of Ifcfelson, Howe, Earl St. Vin- 
cent, and others, I remarked, would give infor- 
mation about the British navy, heading with 
this view, you would skip whole chapters about 
the wars in which these admirals were engaged, 
if you had read them elsewhere, or intended to 
read history at some other time. The detail of 
naval and military manoeuvres may be read by 
those of military taste. In corroboration of this 
advice, let me add the following quotations from 
Dr. Smyth’s Introductory Lecture — 

This (method of reading parts of books), it 
will be said, is surely a superficial way of reading 
history. But we must either read books of 
history in this manner, or not read them at all. 
The more youthful the mind, the more ha- 
zardous the privilege thus allowed of reading 
pages at a glance, and chapters by the table of 
contents. But the mind, after some failures and 
some experience, will materially improve in this 
gteat and necessary art — the art of reading much 
while reading little.” — To indulge in the practice 
merely to*evade difficulties and humour idleness^ 
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is like picking the plums out of your cake : you 
cloy the appetite, and what were otherwise a treat 
will prove tasteless and insipid. 

The above remarks on English History, being 
laid before one of the young friends for whcbi 
they were originally intended, drew forth two 
observations : — First, do not be afraid of making 
it too plain to your readers, that all your many 
lists of books form one long bill-of-fare to suit 
all ages, appetites, tastes, and constitutions. 
Make it plain that some dainties are for an 
acquired taste, some for the strong, others for 
the V, eak. Explain clearly that there is more 
than a bUi)ply for one person — that, in short, 
any one per'^on might be supposed to pass the 
greater part of his life before he would undergo 
all the changes of mind and body requisite to 
enjoy every 'variety of dainty you have set be- 
fore him. Secondly, write one short, easy, and 
amusing course, to teach a good outline of Eng- 
lish History to readers who, like myself, have 
little leisure and less industry, but are yet 
ashamed to be ignorant of what others know.” 

Then read the first sixty pages of the duode- 
cimo History” by the Society, which will tell 
as much as most persons know, to the end of 
Henry VII. ’s reign. Head Goldsmith’s History 
of England from Henry VIIL to George IL,” 
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and the rest in Keightley’s History,’^ and the 
three-halfpenny sheet of Chambers’ Journal, 
which gives the history from the accession of 
George III. to the present time. In this outline 
you will find not more than you may accu- 
rately remember ; and if your only ambition is 
to know as much its the average of your neigh- 
bours, be sure that a clear and unbroken outline, 
with every event assigned to its proper time, 
place, and persons, will give you a greater com- 
mand than if you possessed the confused and ill- 
assorted stores which form the largest floating 
capital.” However, In condescending to provide 
for wants so limited, I am led by the hope that 
you will eventually feel disposed to make such 
outline clearer and broader by additional know- 
ledge drawn from other sources. 

In the History of Modern Eurofe the 
principal points are the seven following : — 

1. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

2. The Revival of Learning. 

3. The Religious Wars in the Low Countries. 

4. The Thirty Years’ War. 

5. The French Revolution. 

6. The History of America and the West., 

y. The History of British India, and our other 
Colonies. 

The student’s object will, of course, be to learn 
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an outline of all these divisions^ and to gain a 
thorough knowledge of one division at least. 

These seven divisions are not all that are 
worthy of attention, nor do I attempt to name 
all the authors who throw light upon them, but 
only to give such assistance, that the reader may 
select other portions of history, and other authors 
for himself. And this obscr\ ation applies to every 
subject on which 1 treat. 

First, On the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire^ the great authority is Gibbon, whom I 
have before characterised. IVIilman’s dition is 
the best for sound readers; for students of little 
leisure, there is a compendium in one volume. 
The Ili'story of the Decline and Fall is also 
given in the second volume of Lardner’s Cyclo- 
paedia.” The article in the Cyclopaedia Britan- 
nica is very comprehensive ; but the best of the 
short accounts i& In Tytler’s " Universal History.” 

For an account of Mahomet, read his ^^Life” 
in the pamj)hlets of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge ; and read a little of Sales' 
Koran, wdth the introduction; and, above all, 
Carlyle’s account of Mahomet in his Hero 
Worship.” White’s Bampton Lectures on the pre- 
cepts of Mahomet are quoted with respect by most 
writers. Another esteemed authority Is Ockley’s 
History of the Saracens. Tytler (book ^i. ch. 1.) 
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writes briefly but comprehensively of Arabia 
and jMohammcdanism. For the establishment of 
Christianity in the Homan Empire, read Tytler 
(book V. ch. 4.); read also ch. 5, 6, 7. on the 
last period of Homan History, and to lcai*n the 
genius and character of the Gothic nations. The 
Franks, the Feudal system, Charlemagne and his 
successors, the Normans, and the rise of the se- 
cular power of the Popes, are all points of history 
deserving attention, and most easily to be learned 
from Tytler (book vi. ch. 2, 3, and 4.). 

The Germans, their genius, laws, and customs, 
may profitably be read in the translation of 
Tacitus’s Germany.’’ Dr. Smyth, in his second 
Lecture, strongly rcconmiends Butler on the 
German Constitution. This Lecture treats on 
the laws of the barbarians, and will serve as a 
useful guide to University students and men 
whose minds are disciplined and used to deep 
study. On all of these points, Gibbon may be 
consulted by means of th^ index or summary. 

^‘Thcn you do not take it for granted we 
shall read all Gibbon?” will be the exclamation 
of some University student in the ardour of his 
first term. — Enter, my good friend, the first 
'Jooksellcr’s shop, and ask him how often, in taking 
in exchange Gibbon and other voluminous au- 
thors, he has found the leaves cut or soiled 
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throughout. When you have passed from col- 
lege rooms to lodgings out,” and thence after 
the days when, from being one of many candi- 
dates (so called from white cravats and whiter 
faces), you gradually find the incubus removed, 
the last button of your waistcoat less tight, and 
Avhen you have ceased to fancy yourself Tityus, 
with something kennelling in your diaphragm 
and preying on your vitals — when, in short, the 
sight of your testamur has made you your- 
self again, and has sent you into the country, 
with time to learn that college and colLge ways 
and notions are to the bachelor of arts what 
school seemed to the undergraduate — from that 
time, the leisure hours of life will be found di- 
visible with a remainder” by very few sets of 
twelve octavos. So, beware of a plan too«exten- 
sive to execute. Did you ever see a pudding 
mixed? Well, the way is this — take first a little 
flour, and then a little water ; stir it well, till 
quite smooth, then add a little more, first of one, 
and then of the other, stirring and mixing, till 
quite free from lumps ; but should you, in your 
haste, throw in a second handful of flour before 
the first is well mixed, all the stirring of all the 
cooks who ever delighted in perquisites^ will not 
prevent the said pudding from being lumpy and 
indigestible. So the food of the mind, like the 
K 
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food of the body, must have due time for each 
accession to blend, to amalgamate, and to digest. 

Secondly. The Era of the Revival of Learning. 
Supposing that millions of guineas long buried in 
some miser’s garden were suddenly dug up by 
country clowns, who little knew the value, some 
would be trampled under foot and lost ; but if 
one hundredth part were restored to circulation 
and use, the result would be a sudden stimulus to 
all the buyers and sellers of the villages round. 
Such was the increase of spirit and activity which 
followed the sacking of Constantinople by the 
Turks; when, though 120,000 MSS. are said to 
have perished, yet many were carried away to 
other nations by scholars who knew more of their 
value than the degenerate Greekp. This event 
happened in the middle of the 15th century; but 
Dante and Wickliffe, more than a century before, 
and then Petrarch and Boccaccio, who had ex- 
erted themselves to bring to light the great 
authoi*s of antiquity — the former discovering the 
Epistles of Cicero, the latter bringing Homer 
from Greece to Tuscany — gave a promise of the 
general reviving of learning. A knowledge of 
this momentous era may be derived from the 
beg'pnin^ of Hallam s " History of Literature,” 
and part of his History of the Middle Ages;” 
also from two chapters of Gibbon (the 53rd and 
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66th); from part of Robcoc’b "Leo X.” and 
" Lorenzo de’ Medici;” also from th6 introduc- 
tion of Robertson’s "Charles V.” Moshcim’s 
" State of Learning in the 13th and 14th Centu- 
ries/’ is much recommended. Read also^ especi- 
ally, the "Life of Petrarch;” Vaughan’s "Life 
of WicklifFe ;” Lives of Dante and Boccaccio, in 
Lardncr s " Cyclopajdia.” Read Shepherd’s " Life 
of Poggio,” who early in the 15 th century 
searched the monasteries for ancient MSS., and 
found Quintilian, and some of the s»*(cches of 
Cicero, besides Silius Italicus, and many of the 
later writers To these add some account of the 
ait of printing; and, for other sources of infor- 
mation, observe the authorities quoted by Hallam 
and others. 

Doubtless all these sources have been searched, 
and their stores reduced to a portable and readily 
accessible form by the Cyclopaedias and Biogra- 
phical Dictionaries; for, as literature accumu- 
lates, it would become unwieldy, were it not that 
a constant demand for the gold i\ithout the dross 
operates with general literature as with laws and 
statutes ; that is to say, it stimulates a supply of 
treatises and abridgments, which, like legal di- 
gests, contain enough for general use, and point 
out the sources of deeper knowledge. 

Thirdly. The Era of the Kef or motion will 
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cause me to refer to some of the authorities con- 
nected with the Reformation in England. Milner 
and Moshcim treat this period in the general 
course of Church History. But tlic one book 
allowed to supersede all others, Is the late tran^la- 
* tion of D’Aublgne’s work. It is written with 
much warmth and unction; its great merit is, 
that the chief personages are allowed to speak 
for themselves, arid speak to their hearts’ con- 
tent. This book contains about 1800 closely 
printed pages octavo. Intelligent readers, who 
have not time to read the whole, will find it 
easy to omit parts without losing the thread of the 
narrative. 

Robertson’s Charles V.,” Coxe’s House of 
Austria,” and two chapters of Roscoe’s " Leo X.,” 
all bear on the same subject. The History of 
Printing and the Revival of Learning are of 
course closely connected with it. With all due 
praise to Luther .'ud his friends, we must not 
presume that the most prominent are always the 
most efficient instruments in the hands of Provi- 
dence. The men who like Petrarch and others, 
contribute to the expansion of the human mind, 
and thus lay the train and provide the fuel, may 

more, useful, though less glorious, agents than 
those who merely add the spark. The barbarism 
of the Turks in disengaging and setting free the 
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pent-up spirits of Constantinople, might not have 
done less service to the cause of Christ, tlijin the 
never-failing faith and courage of those whom 
every true Christian to the end of time must 
admire. The truth is, God rolls along the still 
untiring stream of time ; and u hether its gurface 
is ruffled by a ripple or a whirl2)ool — whether it 
bears on its wide bosom the curling leaf or rifted 
oak — whether the licentious poets of Italy or the 
faithful scholars of Germany are struggling in its 
dark and mighty waters, still it onward moves, 
for purposes transcending mortal knowledge. 
see in part and understand in part.” Those 
mighty efforts on which man prides himself, as if 
complete and valuable in themselves, are often 
but the minutest links in one great providential 
chain, reminding us of those clustered myriads of 
coral cells by which the little insects conspire 
unconsciously to raise a resistless barrier to the 
angry lashings of the Indian Ocean. 

The Essays of Sir James Stephen, reprinted 
from the Edinburgh Review,” are truly valuable, 
especially those on Ignatius Loyola and the Port- 
royalists. Taylor’s ‘^Loyola” also contains an 
excellent account of the Jesuits. Coxe’s Philip 
II.” and Grattan’s Netherlands ” give an in- 
teresting account of the religious wars in the 
Low Countries, than wliich there is no finer sub- 
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ject for GontempIatioQ in any part of Modem 
History. 

Dr. SmytVs Lectures on the Beformation will 
be found very useful, as also Bankers History of 
the Beformation, which has been admirably trans- 
lated ipto English by Mrs. Austin. 

The Beformation is considered by Heeren the 
chief event which marks the commencement of 
Modern History ; the other events which distin- 
guish it from the History of the Middle Ages 
are the discovery of America, and the consequent 
development oLthe colonial system, the influence 
of the art of printing, and the improvement in 
the art of war by gunpowder. The era of the 
Beformation, therefore, will be a good point from 
which to begin a course of reading : this is the 
era at which Heeren commences his Modem 
History, a work I would strongly recommend 
to any collegian who desires a good course of 
modem reading to accompany the classical and 
mathematical studies of sixteen terms in the seclu- 
sion of college rooms. 

Fourthly. The Thirty Yeatf War is well 
deserving the attention of all who have studied 
the Beformation. The detail of this portion of 
hietory is intricate; its principles and secret 
Bpriz^B of action give much scope for that re- 
/ flection which distinguiskes the mere reading. 
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from the study, of history. The whole interval 
of about one hundred years, from the days of 
Luther to the Peace of Westphalia, must be con- 
sidered one continued struggle, open or concealed, 
between the Reformers and the Roman Csitho- 
ucs.” This is the language of Dr, Smyth, whose 
13th Lecture will afford considerable assistance. 

The most important part of this interval is the 
Thirty Years’ War; the other parts are filled 
chiefly with its causes and consequences. The 
best book for a commencement is the Life of 
Gustavus Adolphus, in the ‘^Fiinilv Library,’’ 
After this, read Coxe’s "House of Austria,” and, 
lastly, Schiller’s " Thirty Years’ War.” 

Fifthly. The French Revolution, Mr. Alison’s 
work is now almost uniyersally allowed to supply 
what has long been wanted — a general history of 
the state of Europe during these momentous 
times ; and I am happy to advert again to his 
epitome in one volume. For, Mr. Alison’s work 
is very voluminous, and, like all long histories, it 
should be regarded as a general view and running 
commentary ; the judicious reader will yet desire 
to examine the evidence of eye-witnesses, and to 
weigh and compare a variety of opinions. The 
true use of books is to give facts and arguments. 
After hearing evidence and counsel on both sides, 
every man who reads t^ any purpose will be his 
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own judge, and decide for him<»clf. The man 
whose mind is stored only with the conclusions 
and judgments of others is like a man who collects 
a set of, rules and measures which Lo has not the 
art to apply, and at best only can attain to ^^trutlk 
in the wrong place.” Therefore read parts of 
Miller’s ^‘George IIL” from 1789, for an epitome; 
then either the whole of Scott’s “ Life of Napo- 
leon,” or the first and second volumes, for the 
causes of the revolution. This was written in 
one year of pain, grief, sorrow, and ruin.” It 
was sold for k^,000Z., and, says Mr. Lockhart, 
^^none of the pamphleteers could detect any material 
errors.” The accounts of Carlyle, Mignet, Thiers, 
and Madame de Stael arc much recommended. 
The Memoirs of Talleyrand, Fouche, La Fayette, 
the Prince of Canino, and every character of the 
times, are among the very best sources. The 
index of tlie Edinburgh” and " Quarterly” will 
also be a ready clue to the most able dis&crta- 
tions. Few books relating to the revolution are 
reviewed without serving aa a theme for an essay 
on the times. Sydney Smith, one of the origi- 
nators of the “Edinburgh,” says, the use of a 
review is to give a man who has only time to 
yead ten pages the substance of two or three 
octavos. Burkj’s “ Letters on the French Ke- 
Volution ” is a book whif^i no English scholar 
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should fail to read. Mackintosh’s reply gives the 
other side of the question. The flow of Burke’s 
language is like that of a mountain torrent rusliing 
impetuously down over crags and rocks ; that of 
^ Mackintosh resembles a stream smoothly gliding 
through ornamental grounds. Thomas Campbell 
said, that though the greater part were lost, any 
ten consecutive sentences would show the hiind of 
a master as plainly as the genius of a sculptor is 
discerned in the mutilated marble of Theseus. 
If to these volumes is addecl tile criticism on 
Alison’s History in the "Edinbui|^h B view,” the 
reader will have a fair knowledge of this momen- 
tous question. Add the French characters in 
Brougham’s ^‘Statesmen of George II L” and 
Dr. Smyth’s second course of Lectures, which treat 
exclusively on the French Kevolution. If you 
read Carlyle’s French Revolution, read it last ; 
because it supposes much previous knowledge. 
Carlyle’s writings are only to be recommended 
to advanced students. 

Two subjects only remain to be mentioned in 
connection with Modern Ilistoiy — India, and the 
Colonies and America. 

Of British India I have before spoken. 
Hall’s Travels contain a lively sketch of its his- 
tory. Gleig’s School Series nnc^tlie CycIopa3dias 
give epitomes more ondess concise, but each suf- 
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ficient for general purposes. The history of 
British India in the ** Family Library,” and a 
volume of Martin’s Colonies,” will also be a 
ready source of knowledge. Either of these 
works, as well as parts of Miller’s " George TIL,” 
will gvwQ facts i which, as they cannot be known 
too well, so they cannot be taught too simply. 
For the policy, principles, conclusions, and con- 
nection of effects with causes, read Mills's or Mal- 
colm’s India,” or both. I say bothy because it 
is little trouble to read the second treatise when 
you hnmo the first — not when you have merely 
read the first. Inexperienced readers who cannot 
readily grapple with books of this kind, and 
really knmo them, should choose others. IMusi- 
cians tell us to jilay easy pieces fiist; for it will 
take less time to learn one-and-twenty pieces of 
music if each is moie difficult than the next pre- 
ceding, than to learn only the one which is most 
difficult without the gradual discipline of the 
remaining twenty. 

Mr. Macaulay’s Clive,” and ^‘Warren Has- 
tings,” are two choice essays, and should be read 
in connection with Edmund Burke’s Speeches. 
These speeches were 'delivered when Buikc was 
nearly sixty years of age ; his Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful” was published when he 
was only twenty-eight ; yet it has been observed 
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as very remarkable that Burke displayed far more 
poetical imagination in his speeches than in this 
essay, though written at an age and on a subject 
better suited to exercise imaginative powers. The 
name of Hastings reminds us of the enchanting 
power” which Pitt allowed to tiie eloquence of 
Sheridan on Hastings’ trial. But the oratory of 
Sheridan was like the inubic of Paganini, which 
died with him. The oratory of Burke reminds 
us of many a musical genius who has left the 
world a written record of that harmony of soul, 
which he had neither the voice nor lumd to ex- 
press. Burke’s sj)oeches, and indeed all his >vrit- 
lugs, arc what Thucydides would term KTTj/na h 
asL Burke had the same kind of knowledge of 
what things were natural, what artificial, what 
things belonged to the individual, and what to 
the species in the body politic, as a skilful l>hy- 
sician possesses respecting the human frame. As 
anatomy and practice have taught the one, analysis 
and observation have taught the other. Burke is 
one of the chosen few who, like Thucydides on 
the plague of Athens, and like Shakespeare on 
every subject, have shown that what is true to 
nature is true always. Writings of this class 
exactly exemplify the saying of the Wise man : 
— The thing that hath beeuy it is that which 
shall hc^ and that which is done is that which 
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shall he doneJ^' And if any man says, See 
this is neiOy* let him look in the writings of such 
men as Burke, and he will find the case foreseen, 
the rule provided, and his wisdom forestalled, and 
that it hath been of old time which was before usP 
Thtf’best of all Curke’s speeches to read, as Mr. 
Prior, in his Biography,” observes, is that on 
the Arcot debts ; yet Pitt and Grenville agreed, 
while it was being delivered, that it was making 
BO little impression on the House, that they need 
not answer it. 

On the ancient state of India, read one volume 
by Robertson, with notes and illustrations refer- 
ring to other valuable writings. 

The Life of Clive will give much information 
on the events of the last century ; while the Lives 
of Sir T. Munroc and Lord Wellesley will give 
later times. Ileber’s Journal is an elegant com- 
position ; but it is principally valuable to the tra- 
veller in Ilindostan. The same may be said of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Indian Despatches. 
Every man of the least curiosity must prize a 
record so suited to give the impress of the great 
mind of its author; still I w^ould allow much 
weight to the words of my friend. Captain B ; 

The proper persons to buy the Duke’s ^ De- 
spatches’ are cadets. You cannot make them a 
more appropriate present. Every man deserves 
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to be cashiered who pretends to serve in India, 
without reading every despatch, letter, and me- 
morandum,” Read the work of Sir Alexander 
Bumes, and also the work of the Hon. M. Elphin- 
stone, of which Sir R. Peel said, in the House of 
Commons, that it was a book of deep Icariiiil^ of 
the first authority, and the latest information. 

On America, read Robertson’s history of the 
conquest and early settlements, a simple but most 
deeply interesting narrative ; Prescott’s is the best 
account of Mexico. On the curiosities of Mexico, 
any catalogue will refer you to mnoy accounts, 
with prints showing memorials of the long-lost 
arts of that most remarkable people. Inquire also 
for similar works on Peru ; and examine the curi- 
osities collected in the British Museum. I lately 
saw a Peruvian mummy in Dublin, at the College 
of Surgeons. Dr. Johnson said, that a man who 
travels must take out knowledge with liim, if he 
would bring knowledge home. This is as true of 
visiting collections from foreign countries, or read- 
ing books which describe them, as in visiting the 
countries themselves. While reading we should 
think of things to examine when we visit a mu- 
seum, and while visiting a museum we should 
think of now questions to be solved ^when we 
return to our reading. Gatlin’s work, illustrated 
with numerous plates, on the Xorth American 
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Indians^ is well worth perusing; as also is the 
review of it in the ** Edinburgh.” Several similar 
books have lately been published, describing 
matters of the greatest curiosity in Ncrth Ame- 
rica. Cooper’s Deerslayer,” Pathfinder,” and 
his Ikvels generally may here be recommended. 
On Canada and Newfoundland y read Martin’s 

Colonies” or articles in the Cyclopsedias. On 
the United States, Basil Hall’s Travels” give 
much information about the working of the demo- 
cracy, and may be classed with tlie Journal of 
Mrs. Butler (once Fanny Kemble), the American 
Notes of Dickens, and the Sketch by Mrs. Trol- 
lope: but beware of mistaking caricature for 
fact, or lending yourself to those writers on Ame- 
rican customs who arc bent rather on holding up 
their peculiarities to ridicule, than their better 
qualities to imitation. But, by far the be&t and 
most instructive work that has been published in 
England on the United States, is Mackay’s 
“ Western World.” 

The preceding observations on jModerii His- 
tory, I trust, will be found sufficient. Martin’s 

Colonies” will convey the latest information on 
Malta, Gibraltar, and the rest of our settlements ; 
while the general history of the continental na- 
tions is given in the cyclopaedias as fully as most 
readers require. Concerning France, the Life of 
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Bichellcu and others^ with histories of kings, or 
reigning families of most interest, may easily be 
selected, arranged, read, and digested, according 
to the principles already explained. 

The study of history and general literature is 
like the study of law: that man reads to most 
advantage who makes such a selection from the 
ponderous records of the past as* enables liim to 
bring most to bear at a given moment, to support 
an argument, or refute an adversary. Old people 
arc apt to form most exiilted notions of the lite- 
rary adxantages of the rising generat* on. They 
think that difficulties diminish as books increase ; 
whereas, in furnishing our minds, as our houses, 
more is expected in proportion to our facilities. 
The term well^informedy is . not less a word of 
comparison than the term rich, A modern school- 
boy, says T. 13. Alacaulay, knows more of geo- 
graphy, than Strabo. True : but he has not the 
merit of being equally in advance of the know- 
ledge of his cotemporarics. However much the 
labours of the learned may slope the way, the 
temple of knowledge may ah\a}s be represented 
on a hill enveloped in a mist: the ascent should 
be drawn most precipitous and cloudy at the 
bottom, with crowds of travellers, dull, heavy, 
discouraged, and bewil&ered ; while, tov ards the 
top, the slope should be gradual, the travellers 
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feW and far between, looking better both in 
health and spirits, and the miat clearing away, 
till the one happy man on the summit is in 
a flood of light, and cannot taL<" off* his hat to 
huz^ah for the sun in his eyes. Fancy would 
add sign-posts, with Beware of man-traps ” — 
Try no short cuts” — The best road lies over 
the hill.” In the foreground, swarms of little 
children, of pantomimic proportions, might be 
selling penny guides to many an eager purchaser; 
while one or two sages might be standing aside, 
presenting a chosen few with lectures of a far 
loss tempting appearance on patient and method- 
ical study. 


CHAP. 11. 

ON iiic sriDY or roman m&TORi. 

The fir«»t <piestIon which would occur is — Upon 
what ancient authorities Is the History of Rome 
chiefly based ? The following : Li\ y, Dion}' sius of 
IlaJiciu'nassus, Polybius, Diodonis Siculus, Ap- 
pian, Dion Cassius, Varro, Cicero, Sallust, Caesar, 
Velleius, Tacitus. Suetonius, Plutarch, and Cor- 
nelius Nepos; these are •the principal classical 
authorities. The Scriptorcs Hist. Augusta?, 
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Procopius, and others, arc comparatively little 
consulted, except by men of the research and 
enthusiasm of Gibbon. 

These authors I mention, because their names 
bo often occur, that any yoiin<^ person would do 
well to emi)loy an hour in reading a short account 
of them from a Biographical Dictionary. I would 
al&o show how arduous is the task of becoming 
jirofoundly learned in every part of Homan His- 
tory. De Thou wrote 138 hooks on the conti- 
nental broils during the List half of the 16th 
century ; but, before he l)egan, he kneh down and 
offered u]) a prai er, that he might accurately and 
impartially execute a work to Nvhich, from that 
moment, he resoUed to devote his life. Gibbon 
Avas tAienty y carts composing the Decline and Fall 
of the Homan Empire. It A\ould have taken 
many more ^cars to add the history^ of its rise and 
grandeur. To men of such genius Ave lea\ e the 
original authorities; Avilhout entering the mine 
Ol^r^clve‘=‘, Avc Avill be content Avith such specimens 
of the buried treasures as their researches bring 
to light. 

I must now addre^ss inAbclf to two separate 
classes of readers ; first, to young men preparing 
thcinsel\es as candidates either for SclK^lan^liips 
or classical honours at the universities ; secondly^ 
to young ladies, and other general readers, aaHo 
L 
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have only learning and leisure sufficient for a 
shorter course. 

To speak of the first class — youths at school^ 
or with pihwte tutors ^ if well diie^'ted, may read 
much to advance them at college. The mode of 
reading hi'^tory which they must adopt is peculiar. 
They have not only to fill but to foim their 
minds, and to 'satisfy not only themsi.lve's but 
examiners. Otliei-^ may be le^s careful of facts, 
when they have g ithcrcd principle^, and preserve 
the kernel without the hii^-k ; but candidates for 
honours must exhibit a kno\v ledge of principles, 
which they can only do b^ having facts available 
and ready at command. A college examination 
is conducted by wiitter questions which serve as 
pegs on which to hang }Our knowledge: but 
should ) ou confuse even the names of historical 
chai actors, you will lose the chincc of di^plajing 
your attainment'-, although your mind is stored 
with tlie deepest leflections on the Roman policy 
or constitution. The first thing, theieforc, to 
consider is, that you can nev cr bo said to know 
any moic history than you can accurately wiito 
out, with time, pkice, and circumstance. Read, 
therefore, on the mcdiod befoie desciibed, which 
I shall call the expansiv e principle. Begin with 
committing to memory an outline ; then fill in 
no faster than you can make goed vour ground. 
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Thus you will always be •ready to be examined 
to the extent of your reading, and will rcjir such 
an historieal edifice as will admit of continual 
addition and enlargement. This advice is more 
simple than ob\iou8. Many a University student 
has jiasscd his time collecting materials which 
were at no single moment, from first to last, in a 
state to be put together; and tTiat, even sup- 
posing that iho disorder of his mental store-room 
did not render it im]>assil)lc to find or to identify 
the many separate pieces so laboriously collected. 
V/i^ely did Sir Egerton Brydges ad\is‘ our oeea- 
sionnlly bringing out our own conceptions,” and 
eomputing not the pages read but the knowledge 
stored, and thus “ intellectually taking stock.” 
In 2 Maccabees, chap. ii. verse 23. are curious 
remarks on historical al)ridgmcnts. 

Your first book should be The Outline of the 
Roman History,” in (xleig’s Scries. This little 
book is very ably executed by Professor Browne. 
It traces the Romans as they gradually sjwead 
from a corner of Italy over nearly all the known 
world, and gives the chief dates, characters, and 
events. When this outline is known thoroughly, 
it will serve as a vicmoria technica^ to connect 
and facilitate the recollection of more •minute 
detail. For, the difliculty in history is to re- 
member not the principles and g^^neral imprc'-sion. 
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but who &aid this, and who did that, and when 
or where particular actions occurred ; and, in an 
examination, you can only show that you know 
anything by giving a clear and accurate account. 
Horace Walpole said, "I was forced to quit 
Dow’s Hindostan, for the Indian namcb made so 
little impression on me that I was every minute 
reverting to thf former page to find about whom 
I Avas reading.” Let an outline, then, be im- 
pressed deeply on your memory, so that you may 
have one Homan picture ever hanging before 
your mind’s eye, to ser\e as a historical map of 
the country. One plan I found very useful Avas, 
to draAV out the leading historical facts on a sheet 
of paper, diAidcd into Aertical columns, each co- 
lumn comprising one century. Then by draAAing 
across them four black horizontal lines, I cut all 
the ccntuiics into quarters, and the sheet into 
departments. I found it easy to remember the 
contents of each de])artmcnt, or the position of 
each f.ict on my pajier, and thus I had a clue to 
dates and a long series of events. When this 
outline is perfectly familiar to the " mind’s eye,” 
proceed to fill it up according to your taste and 
inclination. The usual examinations for Scholar- 
ships require an exact kiiOAvledgc of the commonly 
received accounts of historians rather than that 
critical research into particular portions Avhich is 
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required of the candidates for Clashes. Tn read- 
ing for a Scliolarsliip, you should prepare for 
writing historical e^saya, which will bo read with 
rofercnicc to two points: first, your Accuracy; 
secondly, your Ileflection. For Acciirac}’', the 
uh'-ervations respecting the outline history A\ill 
he sufficient. For It (‘flection, you must road a 
brief accoiiiil of the whole, rather than a more 
coi>ious coni])llation of part, of the Itoiuan annals. 
And for this reason; — to sliow E(‘flcctIon, }0U 
mu^>t draw comparisons bct\M‘eu the e\(‘nts of 
difierent periods. Should }ou confine V'ur studies 
to one period onl>, this may chance not to he the 
Hil)j(*et of a single (juestion, and tlu'ii all }our 
industry will lo^c its reward. 1 should therefore 
advise }ou to take Keightley’s Jvpman llistor} 
or that by Schmitz. The chief points to remark 
are thc'^c : — 

1. The succc'-sivc changes in the form of go- 
verninent, their cficcts, and causes; 

2 . The gradual rise of tin* plebeian ])ower ; 

3. The conquests and acec'-sions to the Koman 
dominions. 

Trace aUo each distinguished character through 
hi^ v\holo career, so that you may be prej)arcd to 
write the life of any party jiroposed. 

During my early studies I had a friend vvitl^ 
whom I Used daily to discuss parts of history; 
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and in these peripatetic lectures, as we iibed to 
call them, the glorious exploits of* the good, as 
well as the high crimes and misdemeanors of the 
bjid, foi-med the subject of very animated eontro- 
versy. Vivid and lasting were the iinnres&ion& 
which these discussions produced ; besides, incon- 
sistenci<'s were detected, and explanations souglit, 
whieli would not otherwise have occurred. A\']iat 
you read by your&elf you may doze ovtj*, and 
your mind may wander just where attention is 
most required; but you can hardly converge on a 
subject without reflection. liishop Sanderson 
said, 1 learnt much from my IMaster, more from 
my Equals, but most from my Pupils.” 

At college, it was agreed between three friends 
(myself and two others), that whenever we met we 
should endeavour to puzzle each other with a ques- 
tion on Herodotus. The continual exercise ol* 
recollection and attention to which this mere frolic 
gave rise, rendered us wonderfully accurate in 
that ])ortion of ancient history. I would strongly 
recommend some such diversion to pupils in the 
upper form of a school. Imagine : “ Which way 
did Hannibal cross the Alps?” ‘^Yes, but you 
can’t tell the route of Napoleon.” “ I can, and 
next week I give notice I shall puzzle you with the 
jjetreat of the Ten Thousand.” In one half-year 
Kcightlcy might be learned from beginning to 
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end. Schmitz will then be easy reading. Some 
([uestioiLs have been publi&hed, which are useful 
to try your knowledge, proA ided only you read 
at le^l^t twenty i)ages, and never look at the 
questiciis till you have thus prepared a portion 
for bclf-examination : for, to read with t|iiestions 
belor(‘ you is a mo>t jaa-nieious practice ; all 
original reflection is siij)ersedcd, and every- 
thiiig but the mere sul)je(*t of the (piCbtion-- 
escapes notice. AVlien ])eHect in Keightley, take 
Smiths Dictionaiy of (ireek and I!'unan An- 
tiquities,” and read attentively about Consuls, 
Tribunes, Int('rregiuim, Plelxnaus, Chentship, 
and cNcry term of oflice or dignity in Ibnnan 
History, and nmiember Mr. IJiclfs di(*tl()naiy 
with 2U00 woodcuts of ancient arts and customs ! 
The five numbers of the Jiomaii History, by tin* 
Useful Knowledge' Society, arc highly useful 
ti» scholars, especially the chapter on the Credi- 
bility of Homan History. The article in the 
‘‘ f]nc} clopiedia Metropolitana,*’ oJi the same 
subject, is very good, as also arc some remarks 
which you may find by the index in Hooke's 
“ Homan Ilkstoiy.’* Certain lives in I'lutareh 
may be read in eoimexion with Roman History. 
The artieh's on Livy, Home, and the names of 
offices and inagi-^trates in Anthon’s Leinjiriere, 
are also good. This will be enough to say to 
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candidates for Scholarships. When j)erfect so 
far, they may take a hint from the few remarks I 
have to offer to — 

Candidates for Classes, — The>o students I must 
ref(‘r to what I have said in my Student’s Guide 
to Oxford Honours ; ” at the same time that I add, 
that the early ])art of Koman IILstory, which is 
allowe(l to be tlie most difficult, has now been 
treated by Or. Arnold. ]\Talden’s History of 
Koine” is also used by candidates for honours. 
Wlial is recjiiired at Oxford, for the final exa- 
minations, i^ a thorough knowl(*dg(‘ of [lortums of 
Koman History, from the oriijjinal authorities, 
rather than a mere outline of tlic whole. Indeed, 
a writer in the Quarterly Keview” avs<erts that 
there probably are not three men in the Avhole 
'Uni\ersity who know any more of the hit(*r 
periods of Koman Ili'^tory than can be derivx'd 
from Enj^lish compilations. The ( )xford examina- 
tions in Koman History, even for the highest 
lumoiirs, arc ehiefiy confint‘d to the fir&t and 
second decade of Livy, with" (as indit?pcnsable) 
Kiebuhr’s History, about two books of Polybius, 
to complete the history of the Punic war, and 
half of Tacitus. To Illustrate these books, it is 
usual to read portions of the Roman History and 
Biography in the Encyclopaedia j\Ietroi)olitana.” 

Lord Eldon, in his advice to his graud>on at 
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Oxford, said, After long and great experience, 
1 never knew a young man wlio had indulged 
too much in amusements at Oxford to the neglect 
of ^ery diligent study, who c^er afterwards in 
life graced liis friends, family or country: and 
I ne\er knew one uho signally devoted his time 
at (Oxford to study wlio did not in aftcrtiine 
become an ornament to his iamily and country.” 
Tlu'refore (jaunxl nmlers and ladirs I advice to 
begin uitli the “•Outline History” before men- 
lioiied, and to learn it thoroughly; tl<en to read 
parK of Ktiiihtley or Sehmilz on the iMnic wars, 
oi‘ any otlu'r e^ (‘iits whieli curiosity suggests. Jie- 
gard the outliin* as a map of the lioman empire, 
A\bieh you mu^t daily consult to show you exa(*tly 
whereabouts you an*. Men of u ell-formed minds 
uill readily obKser>e all the changes in the con- 
stitution; young ladies, and others, in wh(*m 
giunn-al ein’io.''ity and imagijiation j)redominat(‘, 
can amuse theni-.cl\e.s with the “ most disastrous 
chance-'/’ and the many tragical ]) 0 ^iti()ns, in 
which Ivoman story abounds. Those uho fre- 
quent theatres sliould see the Konian pla}s, 
Coriolanus, Julius Cie^ar, jmd others. Mucli 
talent and industry is employed in the j)rincij)al 
theatres, in providing scenery, drcj?>es and deco- 
rations, critically correct and true to the time and 
place in which each jJot is laid. Certain sets of 
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Eomau engravings will answer the same purpo&e. 
Our apj)reciation of Roman Ili&tory greatly de- 
pends on terms and doscri[)tion'5 bringing before 
the mind’s eye bccncs and custu* as they really 
existed. SwalloAV^-tailed coats. In ery c-cnantti, a 
regiment of champagne bottles, fan-bearing young 
ladies, and ice-presenting young gentlemen, mii-'t 
not rise in our imagination when we read of a 
Roman supper; neither must every shower of rain 
in Rome be associated wdth umbrellas, jMaolvin- 
toshes, and cab-st»inds. To ju’event thes(‘ modern 
from marring an(‘ient views, tlie accounts of Pom- 
peii, Hereulaneuin, and the late discoveries in 
Etruria, will much contribute ; as aKo “ The last 
Days of Pompeii,’* by Bnlwer; Tlie Fawn of 
Sert('riu& ; ” Pericles,” a Talc of Athens ; Cha- 
ricles,” an illustration of the ])rivatc life of ancient 
Greeks; ‘‘ Galhis,” the fcanic of ancient Rome*. 

Macaulay’s Lays,” a work in wdiieh the printer, 
binder, and engraver have con«?])ired to aid the 
effect of the poetry, will fill the dullest with the 
spirit of ancient Rome. The bold engravings of 
Piranesi make so deep an imprc.ssion on the 
imagination, that the buildings of the mighty city 
will c\er after be present to our imagination. A 
small edition of Adam’s Roman Antiquities,*'’ 
and Smith’s Dictionary of Grecian and Roman 
Antiquities,” contain many engravings; but, for 
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tlie pencil, all such works yield to Kiidi s dic- 
tionary. AVitli these works on Koiiian Anti- 
quities, readers of the most ordinary curiosity 
will find their attention ri\eted t{) a variety of 
articles, describin*]; how that ini^lity people ate 
and drank, and bathed, and slept ; to say nothing 
of how they debated, went to law, and fought ; 
and the dally routine of their pri\ate life. 

Tlic.^e works will make a pleasing Aariety 
^\hiIe reading Keightl(‘y% or S(‘hmit/’s History. 
Similar entei’taimncnt may be profitaMy deri\i‘d 
from Fo’sbrokeV “ Treatise on the Art*-, iMaiiners, 
Jlainifacture^, &c., of the (i reeks and KOman'^.'’ 
I can al.^o r(*commend “ A lIi^tory of liome, 
ii-oin the earli(‘st Times to the FoiiiidingofL’on- 
slantimqde,” drawn cliiefly from Sclilosser s his- 
tory, two small volumes of Lardner’s C} clo[»ajdia. 
jVIr. Morivalc’s History of the Empire is aho 
much commended ; and his “ Fall of the Homan 
ll(*[)ublio ''' supplies a gnji which has been long 
acknowledg('d to exi^t in school literature. 

So far I have only recommended one Roman 
Outline, price 9t/., and one History, price 12.?.: 
and tlic>e, as 1 said of tlie histories of England, 
arc mere skeletons ; when you have a competent 
knowledge of them, and have perused the works 
on Manners and Cu>toms, proceed at once to the 
original authorities; — to the Punic wars in 
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Livy’iS pictured page,” which Clarendon took as 
his model ; the Catiline Conspiracy, Avhich Johnson 
allowed to contain liistoric portraiture, because 
Sallust knew the characters; Taiitus, the pliilo* 
sO])hic annalist, who gives fads and princl^>les, the 
secret springs and the great movements, in tlic 
same sentence ; Plutarch, first the lecturer, and 
afterwards the ])roconsiil, of Trajan, who studied 
at Athens, and travelled tliroiigh Greece and 
Egypt, the favourite author c»f Lord Chatham 
and Na])ole()n, each of A\hom would almost have 
said of Plutarcli, with Theodore Ileza, what, in 
substance, a writer in the Quarterly ” said of 
Koswell, ‘‘ that if we were obliged to throw all 
the books in the world into the »sca, tins should 
be ret-er> ed till the last.” Think of each time- 
honoured genius : how gladly would wo iin ite 
him to Avine and Avalnuts, and try to draAv him 
out; and shall Ave not read his Avorks Avhen elegant 
translations arc in almost every library? IlaAC 
Avc not the curiosity even of the daughter of a 
country post-master, Avho eagcn’ly claims the per- 
(piisite of a ])eep at the letters of the great? 
We are not obliged to read one of these AA'orks 
through, but let us cease to regard them as sealed 
books. We may take a translation of Cicero’^ 
“Letters,” and see Avhat he had to say to his 
wife and family, and what to the public, of those 
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most eventful days. If we retain a knowledge 
of the general history, these authors will serve 
to fill up the outline, and every new idea will 
find its place, and tend both to pleasure and to 
profit. 

Dunlop’s History of Roniau Literature,” in 
3 vols., and Seldegers Lectures on Ancient 
and Modern Literature,” 1 vol., are standard 
works, deemed almost indisjic usable for tho^e 
emulous oi‘ (*l:is.''ieal honours. Such works, hoAV- 
OA'er, can gl\e only the mere terms lud sounds 
of knowledge to that large majorit'. of readers 
who are unaecpiainted with (ireek and Koman 
writers. 

A few hours devoted to the article on Koine, 
in “ The Penny C’yclopacdia,” will be enough to 
give a fair insight into the constitution as de- 
veloped by Niebuhr. 

Of Cicero and his times, Avhich arc topics ecpial 
in interest to any part of Koman History, Jliddle- 
'ton’rt “ Life of Cicero ” is the great authority. A 
very good short account, by Mr. llollings, is pub- 
lished in the Family Library. The Cyclopaedias 
also contain coiujicndioiis articles. Macaulay's 
Survey of the Greek, Koman, and ^lodcrii 
Historians,” published in the Edinburgh Re- 
view,” is A cry useful. The ‘‘ Tour to the Sciml- 
chres of Etruria in 1839,” by !Mrs. Hamilton 
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Gray, will be entertaining and instructive to 
most readers — to the clasMcal scholar especially. 

Of Niebuhr’s history, I have only to say that it 
is higlily valuable to good classical scholars, but 
unintelligible to most English readers. They 
may read a review of his work, both in the Qiiai- 
terly and Edinburgh Ile\ lews.” 

Eustace’s “ Classical Tour ” will profitably 
relieve and vary the study of Iwoman History. 
Hut, never be the slave of books : the jmli' 
student reaps little profit for his pains. When 
fiitigiie begins, improvement ends : to say nothing 
of exhausting our capital ” of strength. The 
best scholars at Oxford arc often the best 
cricketers'— The ^"Cricket Field” (reviewed as 
the “Isaac Walton” of another sport ) wc are 
proud ^to '^ay is now the standard work on our 
National Game. So play Cricket, Fi.Ji, Shoot, 
have some diversion — not a mere milestone- 
measured walk. The Jesuits insisted on the mind 
of each student being unbent after two horn’s^ 
study ; holding, with Senccjx, that continued 
labour deadens the soul.’’ Socrates found di^ er- 
sion with children; Cato, with a social glass; 
Tycho Brahe, in making instruments of science ; 
Descartes, in gardening; Granville Sharp, in 
boating; Samuel Clarke, in gymnastics; Sir 
Henry Wotton, Paley, and Sir II. Davy, in 
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angling. Aims sana in corpore sano ! How many 
forget the latter pait, and, like SirW. Follctt, 
ruin the lam}) that hold& the light ! When the 
head attempts a tyrannous despotism over the 
body, the stunted limbs and exhausted members 
soon refuse the supplies ” of healthful energy, 
and bring down the usurper fi‘om his throne. A 
fall or a fit of sieknc'^s, saj s Pascal, may bank- 
rupt the ablest under'^tamling. Addison regrets 
that Pa^jcal spoke feelingly, and observes “ J'ascal 
contracted an ill habit of bod), and th history of 
hi^ life is one ('ontinued account of hi ^oul strug- 
gling under immmerablc paiii'^ and distempers.” 


CHAP, HI. 

ON IIIL STLDV or (.UECJAN IIISIORY. 

Till: " Outline History of Greece,” in Glcig’s 
Scries, is the first book for the candidate for Scho- 
larships, by which I mean all young men who 
are dc'^irous of impro\ing their last year at school, 
or und(T a private tutor. Thirlwall’s Epitome 
of his larger History in one \olume, will be the 
second book. The wdiole of the Outline His-, 
tory” should be learned almost by heart, as I 
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said before of English and Homan History. In 
Keightley you may be contented to read only as 
far as the death of Alexander the Great : the re- 
mainder you may leave till almost every other 
part of Ancient History is exhausted. K5ne out 
of ten of ordinary advisers would tell you it as 
indispensable that you should road the hole of 
the Grecian Hibtory, by Mitford or Thiilwall 
(8 volumes each), and the \aliiablc work by Mr. 
Grotc. The time for reading jVIitford, in my 
opinion, is gone by : the best part is the Life 
and Times of Alexander ; and this I had rather 
read in the Biography by Williams, in the “ F a- 
mily Library.” Thirl wall’s History, as also ( J rote’s, 
are masterly performam'es ; but the question Is 
not what is creditable to the writer, but what is 
profitable to the reader. When your mind is 
prepared to realise, and make your own, any partb 
of Grote’s history, then read those i)arts, but 
those parts only. You will ask to what pre- 
parjition I allude ; I mean that Grote classificb 
facts, extracts principles, and makes comments. 
The preparation requisite to profit by hl& writings 
is therefore threefold: first, to be familiar with 
the facts which he quotes ; that is, to take at a 
glance any sentence from Herodotus, Thucydido'', 
,or others, and feel a curiosity to know wdiether 
he has anything more to say of it than you 
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.ilready know : and il‘ yon ha\o never been the 
‘sentence l)(*f()re, nin n marks upon it imibt be a 
burden tn ,V(>ur memory, without assisting }Oiir 
iiuder-tanding. The sirond prejiaralioii is to be 
iis(‘d to (om])are some, at least, oi' tlie sontences 
which (iiole classifies; for tlien, and then only, 
will \(>ii !)(' im]n*oved b}, that increased (piiekness 
oF ol)sciw ati(m, and that read} eomprelunision of 
all lh( Ijc'arings of* Faets, whieh a good hibtory 
should --(ixe to ])romot(‘. TJie hlf'toria’i, like the 
jiulge, sjunild sum u]), arrange, and \Nra\c into 
OIK' plain stoiw , all that falls Imm on.peteiit 
wit]Ks-,(-.; Avhile the reader, like a juryman, 
should d( eide, not 1)\ the leanieg ol* tin* judge*, 
but by lb( bearing of the e\id('nee. It follows, 
llien, lliat besides being first eon\ ersant wilhfaets, 
auvl, secondly, ha\ing \iewed facts in eonneetion, 
the thiid (|uali(i< atioii is a eompetenee to form an 
indepehdent ju Iginent ujxm tlu‘m. Few j)ersons, 

I admit, (’nj(’y this threefold (pialificatiun f(*r tin* 
whole ol any lii story ; still a maiiiro mijid can 
\\(*igh tiiid decide on one page, undei bland enough 
to assent to a second fiagc^ and bUspciid juclgmcnl 
on a third. But 1 am at present a<ldressiuo 
youths who-o minds are not matured, and who 
are ref[ aired, by the unhersily s^s,tcm, ‘to read 
lu^tor^ rather to form than to fill the mind, and 
ratlier ior discipline than information. But on 


M 
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this toj)ic r must refer to my Student’s Guide/' 
whicli, I have the ^atis fact ion of knowinir, one ol 
the mo^t expcricnecd examiner^ lia^ hmo l)ccii re- 
eoinmendiiig for tlie guidance of hi ' puj)ih. And 
for all information Oil the manners the-lceture- 
room, and the studies of the Universities, I need 
not scruple to say that the head master oi* oa(‘ ol 
our most distinguidied schools re( oiiiinendc d the 
‘^Collegian’s (Juide/’ or “ Recollections of C’ol- 
lege Days” the very hook to pre])ar(‘ the minds 
of youths leaving s^'hool for college. 

Keightley has al&o wrilt{*u a ‘'inall lOlemeutary 
History of Greece, lieforc either of the-'C pub- 
lications, there apjicared a History of CJreeee, by 
tlie Useful Kno^^ledu^3 Societj, which v^as first 
submitted to the revision ol’ Dr. Arnold. This 
contains about .3i)0 doidJe-eol inn ned p-c’C'^; tlie 
first IJJO of A^hieh eompri'-e all exnls li tbt 
death of Alexander. Thirl wall'*^ Ej>itomi* is a 
very good hook: hrt (iree<*e to the end oi tla* 
Ih lojamnesiaii AVar,” in the Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana, hy Sir T. N, Talloiirdand olhcr^', sIk^k 
the valuable rc^'iilts of combined talent. 

The ^tiidcnl who has fol]ov\c«l my advice so 
far, may read the liv s of IVricle^, Aicias, and the 
other (ijTcian charai'tcis in Plutarch. Abu\(‘ all, 
he should leani mo-'t aeeuvately ever} evi‘Mt in 
ch,ij)tcr& lit 117 of the fir^t book of TIiiRydkk s, 
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wliicli treat of the interval hot w con the PcT^aii 
and P(‘lop()nnC''i.Tn war'. : here, part of (Jrote''^ 
( I recce w ill be tlic bc'^t eon mien tary. L(‘t tlie 
"tiKhait read llfH jxn’tion till he can Iraec* <*vcrv 
'lep in the ri&e of the Athenian su]u\‘niaey. 

I lia\(* now ”i\en lonix a eoni'^e oi‘ (ireeian 
ill''t.>r\ . 1 '^ any >oulh ( in Ik* e\]H*eie(i to know 
])erfeetlv , before In* entei*' the iini^ er^Ity : I wool ! 
add more, but I have not fori^otli ii myownet/l- 
1 da^ and all the iii-tni.*tive retiv)']) **1 Ihave 
t»i‘ten <*njova*d in e )ai|)irlnjj note^ v\it!i old Iriend'^, 

Very i>reat de^i^j,*! , and ( omjx nili\ elv ^ '} ‘.'iiil 
at hiev(*nient*', entei iin > ibe eonle'^i >0" of e\(*ry 
''tndini. Vonniif pt'r^oji- aie always uiu!;uine ; 
>nd whin th(‘y oik*.* are l)etiM}ed into lormiiiL; 
too lar;»;i‘ a plan, the wojIv is ^iant('d h)ng before 
the two entls ineet, Booiks rt'tjuire time for 
I atllnii, Jimt* tor ivut'cllni*, and tinit* to diue'-t : 
th.it i", to blend with our ^\slem, tt) becomi* ])art 
td'oiir mental implemeni>, and to hejwi* as a eom- 
iiion mea-'Uiv and i'ver>-da} btandaid of llionulit. 

It i-' wortli ivmeiuberinc», tb:it a man never 
learii'. the u^'C of instrument , wJietlier mental or 
plii^leal, bo readily or "O tliorouji’hl\ a^ when h(3 
lia^ tew of them. Tlie rude implement ^ of tlie 
Indian ha\e surpassed the inaehincry elf Alan- 
‘•he.ster. “ J(din iriinter’s head/’ paid Aberncthy 
wub like a beehive;” not that lie meant to say 

M 2 
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it was all in a buz, but that it had a separate cell 
for every store. The modern Attic bees are in a 
hurry to gather the honey before they have pre- 
pared the combs. My advice is, "o read, on each 
subject, one outline, again and again, till von have 
once formed the eellh : you may then sip of every 
flower in the wide field of literature — fill without 
confusion, and preserve without loss. 

To oanclidatcs for university honours I ha\e 
little more to say on Grecian History. I must 
again r(»fer to some general remarks in The 
Student’s Guide.” SSice 1836, the yeai- in which 
that work was written, we have been favoured 
with the works of Keightley, Thirl wall, Giole 
and Wordsworth. ( )f the ^ aluc of the three last, if 
read judiciously and in a spirit of incpiiry, we can 
hardly say too much. The general ciTor of Oxford 
classmen is, confining themselves too much to the 
books they propose for examination. The mind 
requires not only relief but variety, which Words- 
worth’s Greece,” a book of entertainment and 
of lively interest, is wed calculated to afford. 
Eustace’s Classical Tour” is of similar value to 
the readers of Boman literature. I would also 
suggest tranjdafious of Arrian, Pausanias, Xeno- 
p|ion (especially his smaller treatises), and almost 
every original authority which comes to hand. 
JFar from intending to overtask your mind, I 
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advise you to read more or less, to select the 
amusing, or to toil through the intricate, accord- 
ing to the j)rinci 2 )le I have already vindicated of 
being guided by taste and iiicHnatioii. Whil<j the 
subjects of your regular classical studies form the 
cells, translation will furnish stores to fill them. 
The history of Greek literature (Encyc. Met.), 
price 7,9. 6^/., by the Bisho]) of London and others, 
is truly valuable. 

Many classical scholars ivill be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge that th(y have any occa4on to read 
translations. But, when critical kn< w ledge of the 
text,, and an accurate recollection of the matter 
of six Icon or more Latin and Greek books are 
required, very little time can remain lor reading 
the many works required to illustrate them. 
Ilicse, therefore, I propose to read by the medium 
of translations. ISurely it is as worthy of a scholar 
to read a translation of Xenophon, as any English 
History which gives the narrative of Xenophon, 
not only translated but condensed. Many talk of 
reading Greek like English ; but there are very 
few men avIio can read other languages, least of all 
Greek and Latin, with as little effort as their own. 
Bring any silly jiretender to the proof ; lay before 
him the first column of , the Times, and -the first 
page of the Oratores Attici, and challenge him to 
a trial. The truth is, there is a kind of short-hand 
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reading, by which we catch the sense of a sentence, 
without seeing more than one word In a line. And 
will any one pretend that he can skim over Plu- 
tarch’s Greek, as readily as LaUj^-liorne’s transla- 
tion? Sound sc'holars'inay mark passages In transla- 
tions to j’ead in the original ; and these translations 
of contemporary authors form a bettor commentary 
than any English es‘-ays I can recommend. 

English translations arc chiefly useful to the 
classical student in two wajs. We will leave en- 
tirely out of the question how readily translations 
explain difficult pa'^sages of those authors which 
arc read in the original ; avc will not firgue how 
much translations may contiibiitc to elegance, and 
how much they often do contribute to idleness, 
sapping the foundations of all sound scholar- 
ship ; but, the first use of tran JationvS to classical 
students, is to enable them more thoroughly to 
appreciate tho^e historical compilations to which 
they are obliged to trust for a large part of ancient 
History. Let every student of Grecian History 
keep a well-read, marked and quoted” copy of 
Thirlwall’s Epitome? let this form his outline, or, 
as Abcrncthy would say, " his series of cells ; ” 
and during his leisure hours let him amuse himself 
with maijiing on the nijurgin any part of Plu- 
tarch, Pausanias, or other writers, whom he iden- 
tifies as Thirlwall’s authorities. With a little 
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reflection he may sec that Thirlwall has said too 
much on one point, too little on another, and has 
not chosen the best illustration or argument in 
support of a third. This exercise of judgment is 
very improving : it is more imi)roving to think, 
thougli we sometimes think erroneously, than to 
follow blindly, like a traveller who observes only 
what his guide points out. The student should 
gradually extend these marginal notes and refer- 
ences; for tlicy will agreeably mark his progress. 
How many a classical anecdote patses traceless 
through tlic mind, because we want a cell for it — 
because we ha\c no oueh common-place book in 
which to set it down ! The value of facts, as of 
figur(»b, is determined by the bcrie^s in which they 
stand: and nothing is more likely to render us 
.dive to tlieir value than the constant comparison 
which translations will suggest, between some 
se(*mingly unimportant observation of Plutarch 
and the a alue which the same observation .assumes 
in the hands of Thirlwall, by elucidating the 
soci.al or political institutions. 

The first time we read Herodotus it seems like 
a collection of stories ; at the second reading we 
begin to trace the connection ; till, gr.adu.ally, the 
mist clears away, the scene becomes distinct, and 
large sections of the ancient woi’ld open to our 
view. Another suggestion for expanding the 
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mind, and teaching How to obsciwe” (the title 
of a clever volume by Miss Martineau), is, to read 
Herodotus through once, without assistance, and 
a second time in connection with Heercn’vS " Re- 
searches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade 
of the principal Nations of Antiquity.” Ileeren, 
like those who travel into oomi)aratively unknown 
countries, is rather ajjt to bo led too far, by an 
endeavour to bring to light curiosities commen- 
surate with his toil, and is accused of drawing 
conclusions rather more extensive than his j^rc- 
mises ; but this is only saying, that in reading 
Hceren, like every author, you should hear his 
opinions, but still judge for yourself. 

Again, translations open to us the only true 
source of the manners, customs, and general spirit 
of past ages. Niebuhr has revealed great j)art of 
tlic Roman constitution ; but, as to the habits of 
life, topics of conversation, and subjects of thought 
which filled up the twenty-four hours of every 
day at Rome or at Athens, there is still a wide 
field for discovery. The 'jooks on Antiquities, by 
Smith, Rich, Adams, and Potter, convey mere 
fragments, and are no more to be compared to the 
perusal of the original authors, than the scraps of 
information from a tomdst’s guide-book arc to be 
* compared to the well-digested knowledge of an 
observing traveller. For this knowledge of an- 
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tiquity,” said Niebuhr, the matorialt^ lie widely 
scattered ; every scholar must collect and arrange 
as many as he has the industry or the ingenuity to 
discover ; and in ])utting them together (like the 
pieces of some ancient pavement, to fotm one 
consistent pattern, delineating ancient life) the 
mind receives a most invaluable exercise.” — Sup- 
posing you wished to know the spirit of the last 
century and the general stjite of society ; history 
would tell you pcr]ia2)s that a taste for literature, 
or sense of religion, were less genei il than at the 
present time. By such vague and negathe testi- 
mony, diluted in a flood of words, with the mere 
names of ‘^mcii eminent for jnety or learning,” 
do historians (alway^s excejjting Mr. Macaulay) 
convey impressions which they have derived from 
memoirs and private letters written by the most 
distinguished characiters of their respective times. 
Consider, for instance, the letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu; think not only of their ge- 
neral tone and s2)irit, not only of the social influ- 
ences and sjdierc of action which those letters 
betray ; but think of the state of society, when a 
lady of rank coidd coinjilaiu in a letter to a friend, 
that so dejdorably ignorant, so devoid of all but 
folly and vanity, were the minds of t^2e young 
ladies of fashion, that they were more open to 
sophistry, and more commonly turned atheists, 
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than even the professed rakes of the other sex ; 
and, instead of that modesty which should leach 
respect for married persons, they really laughed 
at them, as having ])rudishly festered themselves 
by an obligation with which the woi’ld had become 
wise enough to dispense. Equally great is the dif- 
ference between the vivid and truthful imprcs.>ions 
produced by translations of Xenophon or Cicero, 
and the vague remarks and Impotent (jonclu- 
sions” of modern writers. In short. If you would 
rather listen to “tliouglits that breathe,” in •’‘words 
that burn,” from a traveller telling his own story, 
than to a spiritless vcivion second-hand ; if you 
would be better satisfied with hearing truth di’awn 
by instahnents, and with aU the reluctance of the 
seven teeth of King John’s Jew, from a lying 
witness by a sharp counsel, than with reading a 
report of the same trial in ten lines; if you woidd 
enjoy all the strife of toegues, and time-beguiling 
interest of a debate* in the House more than the 
summary in a countiy paper a week after; then 
must you also prefer pi king your way through 
translations of the classics, and culling the choicest 
sweets and flowers, according to your own taste 
and appetite, to any essays on manners and cus- 
toma> and any of those meagre descriptions to 
«which we may well apply the words of Byron, 

“ ’Tis Greece, bat living Greece no more.” 
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“ I consider,” says Jeremy Taylor, "that the 
wisest persons, and those who know how to value 
and cntei'tain the more noble faculties of their soul 
and their ])i*eeious hours, take pleasure in reading 
the productions of thOso old wise sjnrits w'ho pre- 
served natural reason and religion in the midst of 
heathen darkness, such as Homer, Euripides, Or- 
pheus, Pindar, and Anacreon, Aeschylus, and 
Menandei-, and all the Greek poets; Plutarch, and 
Polybius, Xenophon, and all thoscother excellent 
persons of both faculties Avhosc clioiccst dictates 
are collected ])y Stobneus ; Plato ai vl his scholars, 
Aristotle, and after him Porphyry, and all his 
other disciples, Pythagoras, and especially ITiero- 
cles and all th(» old A(*ademics and Stoics within 
the Roman school.” 

Consider, in the classical records of the wisdom 
of anliquity, the faint glimmerings of life and im- 
mortality, which it remained for the Gospel fully 
to bring to light; conskk'r the evident yearning of 
the souls of men for knowledge; consider the 
history of unassisted reason, which describes, in 
the feelings of every heart, such discord as plainly 
showed the need of a Revelation to teach the uses 
and relations of the several parts of the compli- 
cated machinery of man. Keep these, points in 
view during classical studies. Read in Thucy- 
dides how Nicias, amidst all the dangers of the 
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Sicilian campaign, tells Ills soldiers his hope and 
comfort is to reflect that he had always dealt ho- 
nestly with his neighbour, and been mindful of his 
God,” — how Euripides says tlui*^ ‘^thc man who 
has his God for his friend, has the fairest hope of 
prosperity ; ” and Pliny, that it is God-like in 
man to show charity to man, and this is the road 
to eternal life.” Bead more of the same kind in 
Plato’s Phapdon, dc'^cribing the last hours of So- 
crates, and also in Xenojihon’s Mcmioirs. In the 
Greek tragedians. Humility is so inculcated as to 
show that the minds of the Athenians were fully 
possessed by the feeling that the man who did not 
ascribe his prosperity to the hand of Providence, 
but showed a proud and unchasteiied spirit, was 
in danger of severe visitations ; while, under the 
all-pre\ ailing fear of Ate, we may discern tliat the 
Athenians were Ic'-s incredulous than many in 
later times of the truth of the threat, that the 
sins of the fathers should be visited on the children 
unto the tliinl and fourth generation. 

To general readers and ladies, my ad\Icc is to 
use the outline history and the works of Kcightlcy, 
and study according to the method explained with 
the History of Rome. They may be satisfied with 
reading, first of all, to the death of Alexander the 
Great. To fill up their outline they should read 
the Grecian characters in Plutarch, and dip into 
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Xenophon’s “ Retreat of the Ten Thousand,” and 
History of Greece,” which begins where Thucy- 
dides leaves off, near the end of the Peloponne- 
sian War. It is quite certain, for reasons already 
published in the “ Student's Guide,” that Xeno- 
phon took up the pen exactly where Thucydides 
laid it down ; and the diflereiicc between the style 
of the first two books of the " Hellenics,” and the 
rest oi* Xenophon’s writings, implies an attempt to 
continue the manner as well as the matter of Thu- 
cydides. On the Peloponnesian W’^ar, and the 
state of Greece for half a centiir. preceding it, 
read a translation of Thuejdidcss by Mr. Dale. 
Attend ])arti(*ularly to the curious specimen of 
historical oritleism in the first twenty chapters; to 
all the speeches ; the plague of Athens ; the sedi- 
tion of Covey ra ; the siege of Platteie ; and read 
attentively fi’om the beginning to the end of the 
Campaign in Sicily, licloc’s Herodotus contains 
the materials of a very large part of anci(‘nt his- 
tory. For the Life of Alexander the Great, read 
the work of Arrian, ij whom the younger Pliny 
addressed several of his epistles. Arrian’s history 
is founded on the Memoirs of Aristobulus and 
Ptolemy Lagus, who served under Alexander. A 
Life of Alexander by Williams, in the Family 
Library,” is well written. Gain an accurate’ 
knowledge of the route at the north of India ; this 
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will give an interest to Oriental travels lately 
written ; especially those by Sir A. Burncs and 
Masson, as also that of Vigne, whose conjecture, 
that Cabul is the same as Cui-Po^ {^avicaaov 
TToXis), is, as Professor Wilson allowed, highly 
probable. The speeches of Demosthenes On 
the Crown,” and his three Phili])pics,” as well 
as that orator’s life by Plutarch, may well be read 
in connection with the History of Philip of Ma- 
cedon. I should also reconmiend the “ CEdijius 
Tyrannus ” of Sophocles, by Potter, the Aga- 
memnon” of ^schylus, translated by Mr. Sewell; 
and the Medea ” of Euripides, as highly service- 
able to initiate the mind into the mysteries of 
Grecian fable. A lady of my accpiaintancc found 
the English translations of these tragedians suffi- 
ciently intercbtiiig to induce her to read every 
play. You may also pick your way tlirough some 
of the dialogues of Plato, C'^iieeitiUy the Phaa- 
don,” and Gillies’s translation of Aii'^totle’s Po- 
litics.” As to the rest of Ancient History, instead 
of RoUin’s Ancient Ixistory,” which, like Rus- 
sell’s Modern Eurojic,” tends, as I have gene- 
rally observed, ralher to the confusion than the 
diffusion of knowledge, read Hecren’s Researches 
both in Asia and Africa.” This course of reading 
may seem long ; but since I leave each person to 
select, more or less, according to the strength of 
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his appetite and digestion, the courte proposed 
requires less time and labour than Kollin’s “ An- 
cient History” alone. Pope’s " Homer” I need 
hardly mention; so generally is it known and 
read by both young and old. See Johnson’s 
criticism in his Life of Pope. 

I will now conclude my observations on Grecian 
History and Ancient History generally, with re- 
marks for the benefit of all classes of readers. 
The reason I extend my ll^t of books, is to give 
more scope for variety of taste an 1 inclinations, 
and not by any means to dis 2 )ense vith the rule, 
NeVEK read too much lO REVD WELL. 

Egyptian antiquities deserve csj)ccial notice. 
Orpheus, Linus, Musacus, Amjdiion, Sanchonia- 
thon and Homer, as well as thagoras and Plato, 
all visited Egypt. Solon, too, was assisted by the 
Egyptian priests : and it was in Egypt that He- 
rodotus found abundance to gratify his inquiring 
spirit. From Egypt came the religion of tli(‘ 
Greeks; and whatever in Grecian mythology 
seems to coincide with the Law and the Prophets, 
has been not unreasonably siq)posed to have been 
derived from the Egyptians, and by them from 
the Israelites. That the Egyptians did receive 
many things from those guardians of the Oracles 
of God, can indeed hardly be doubted. 

lamblicus, the preceptor of Julian, a.d. 360, 
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speaks of " tlie iuscriptions on the ancient columns 
of Hermes, on which Plato and Pythagoras 
formed their philosophy. Now these columns ex- 
isted ill Egypt in the time of Proclus, B.C. 500 ; 
and on them were inscriptions according with the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as is ingeniously explained 
by Scrle, in his Horae SolitaritC,” who mentions 
also a name of the Deity as near as translation 
can attain to JehovaJu^ If I add tlic columns 
mentioned by Procopius, found in the part of 
Africa where the Carthaginians settled, inscribed. 

We are they that fled from the face of Joshua, 
the son of Nun, the liobber,” the reader can j*c- 
quire no further aiguincnt to show the interest 
which must attach to that land famed for wisdom 
in the days of Moses, ''rherefore, besides lleeren’s 

African Nations,” Dr. Pritchard’s Egyptian 
Mythology ” is a valuable work. Sir G. Wilkin- 
son’s “ Pri\ate Life, Religion, &c., of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” and published with 600 illustrations, 
a very valuable work, is of great interest ; but 
Bunsen’s Egypt is the latest, and in many re- 
spects unequalled. 

Of Travels and modem writings for students 
OfijOrecian History, the best arc Dodwell’s “ Ilis- 
IffTical Toiir through Greece,” Gell’s “ Itinerary,” 
£nd Leake’s "Travels.” Muller’s "Dorians” is 
only valuable to men of accurate classical reading : 
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university students should read it In connection 
with Herodotus and Thucydides. The articles on 
Athens and trrecce, in the Penny Cyclopasdia,” 
are very usefully composed. Muller’s Attica 
and Athens” has lately been translated by J. 
Ingram Lockhart. Ste^ art’s Antiquities of 
Athens,” with se\cnty plates, i^s valuable. A slight 
glance at Mr. Wordsworth’s Greece,” will show 
tliat it supersedes all earlier writers ; for he has 
availed himself of the contents of all travels and 

orks on Greece existing at the time he wrote, 
riaxman’s Lectures on Sculpt' »’e,” and the 
“ Si)ccimens of Ancient Sculpture, selected from 
different Collections of Great Bidtain by the So- 
ciety of Dilettanti,’^ as well as the Townlej, 
Elgin, and Phigaleian Marbles, in the “ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,” should be consulted 
on the arts of Greece. 

A “ History of the Literature of Greece,” by 
Muller, will be found in the “ Library of Useful 
Knowledge.” Put, Col. Murc’s work is by far 
the most complete treatise on the same subject 
that exists in English literature. 

Lastly, I would recommend my readers to gain 
a clear knowledge of the length and breadth of 
the several parts of Greece, especially. Attica; 
and to compare every measurement with that of 
some town or county of England. 

N 
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I am only afraid that the variety of subjects 
and books alrcad)?- mentioned should tempt young 
persons to try too much. The first thing to 
consider is, for what purpose you are commencing 
a course of study. If to humour a literary am- 
bition, to be thought learned, and to excite the 
wonder of the ignorant, then abandon tliis vile and 
degrading purpose, or your vanity will increase 
much faster thah j our learning. What you gain 
in head you will lose in heart ; your mind will be 
filled, but not refined, and excite far more jealousy 
than admiration, liead, as Bacon said, for the 
glory of your Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate to impro\e jour talents for running the 
race that is ‘^et before you ; to prevent that peri- 
odical void within, which, like a vacuum, is doomed 
to fill, and tliat with gnawing cares and soul- 
debasing tlioughts. Hear what Horace says, — 
the finest motto for a Bible : — 

“Et ni 

Poscos ante dicni ii^rum cum luminc, si non 
Iiitenrles nnimum sludiis ct rebus honcstis, 

Invidia vel amoie vjgil toiquebere.” — 1. Ep 2. 37. 

That is true of our faculties, which an old officer 
said of his men, .hat there was no such security 
.^for good behaviour as active service. The lusts 
^ of the flesh maintain a long pull, and a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether,” one way ; and while 
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reason, conscience, and religion are arrayed against 
them, the balance may be preserved. But when 
these guards are not on duty, or perchance are 
slumbering at their post, it is well if the history 
of the past, or some such innocent recreation, 
employs our memory, and engages our imagina- 
tion ; becfiusc, should those allies be gloating over 
old pleasures or devising new, they will be play- 
ing on such dangerous ground, that they may 
rouse up the enemy, and the citadel may be taken 
by surprise. 

He that loveth a book,” says l^aac Barrow, 
“ will ncA er want a faithful friend, a wholesome 
counsellor, a cheerful companion, an cftectual 
comforter. By study, by reading, by tliinking, 
one may innocently dl\crt and pleasantly enter- 
tain himself, as in all weathers, so in all fortunes.” 

In following out one course of reading, dp not 
be im2)atient or disturbed because you do not 
seem to be advancing as raindly as others. Among 
the many who desire to be thought literary 
cliaracters, notliing is more common than an in- 
clination to lock u]D ’the temple of knowledge and 
throw away the key ; or, to kick away the ladder, 
that none may follow them. — So, beware of this 
class of literary impostors : their life is one con- 
tinued lie : they pretend to know far more than 
they do know ; and seek to magnify difficulties, and 
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hint that things are not so easy as they seem^ im- 
plying that a talent peculiar to themselves is re- 
quired for their favourite subjects. In every 
department of knowledge the man roally proficient 
is ever ready to communicate^ and, forgetting all 
the difficulties he encountered, firmly believes he 
could teach his friends in half the time. 

Wc should employ our minds with history, in 
the same way as we should have done had we 
lived in the times described. A man need not he- 
comc a walking cyclopaedia; neither are we more 
in honour bound to remember every circumstance 
of former reigns, than every event in last year’s 
newspapers. We should read for tlie same pur- 
pose that we enter society, — to observe. The 
wisdom of the lesson may bo remembered when 
the facts are lost ; and the moral remain, though 
we fprget the fable. The portions of history 
which enter into common conversation are limited, 
and experience will soon suggest the most pro- 
fitable subjects for more accurate study. No man 
need be ashamed to say, when his memory is at 
fault, this or that has escaped me ; let me ask a 
question or two, and I shall be able to follow you.” 
Few persons are s') ill-bred as to introduce ab- 
struse subjects into general society. If you join 
a party of antiquaries, you must expect antiqua- 
rian topics; but, in general society, no man of 
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ordinary reading can be painfully at a loss for 
facts while lie has the power of reasoning and 
reflection. Next to the improvement and enter- 
tainment of your own mind^ your design should 
be to inform yourself on the general topics of 
conversation. Kead about the North of India, 
Caffre Land, the Burman Empire, Australia, or 
any other part of the world interesting at the 
time present. To read only of the past, is to be 
always out of fashion, and as uninteresting as an 
old newspaper. Men of extensive reading find 
their chief advantage in this; — n< * that they re- 
member all they read, but that they know exactly 
where to seek for information ; and, a few hours’ 
reading will at any time enable them to rally all 
their scattered forces on the topic of general 
conversation. 


CHAP. IV. 

now TO GAIN A KNOWLEDGU OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
ADDRESSED TO FIRE-SIDE TRAVELLERS AS WELL AS 
OTHERS. 

Headers of travels, as well as actual i;ravcllcrs, 
diflPer widely in curiosity and observation ; there- 
fore, as some tourists consult Guides and Hand- 
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books to learn what galleries to visit and what 
sights to inquire for, others learn from Miss 
Martineau’s late work How to observe.’’ As 
for those who must for the pic^ent be satisfied 
with the pleasures of anticipation, ir planning 
tours and laying down the route they would like 
to take, should some happy contingency occur, — 
to these speculative voyagers over the wide waters 
of the round world, I will offer a few hints, show- 
ing how to gain as much knowledge as possible 
of foreign countries, even although, like the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s family, all their adventures were 
by the fireside, and all their migrations from the 
blue bedroom to the brown.” 

Basil Hall advises midshipmen to begin their 
career by taking up a line ; ” that is, to aspire 
to some particular character ; for seamanship, for 
science, generalship, or diplomacy ; so, readers of 
travels should begin with choosing a topic which 
every volume may contribute to illustrate. Instead 
of turning over thousands of pages without an ob- 
ject, they should keep some one subject uppermost 
in their thoughts, so as to be competent referees 
on any question concerning it. Take, for in- 
stance, one of the following topics: — 

1. The history of man, or human nature under 
every variety of climate or influence, whether 
social or physical ; the savage, the slave, the free- 
man, the heathen, the Christian : 
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2. The wonders of creation, — the animals, pro- 
duce; natural phenomena, — storms, earthquakes, 
or volcanoes, in every part of the world : 

3. The arts and sciences, — literature, educa- 
tion, ingenuity, and points of su])eriority in dif- 
ferent nations. 

First. Jls to the histori/ of man. This subject 
was chosen by Dr. Pritchard, whose learned work 
remarkably exemplifies how to collect and classify 
information. The author read all the travels he 
could procure, to illustrate the modifying infiu- 
cncc of physical and moral agenr es on the dif- 
ferent tribes of the human family. From his 
work it appears that, however mueh may be said 
about the artificial and unnatural habits that 
civilisation produces, human strength, endurance, 
and longevity — to say nothing of the develop- 
ment of those capacities which arc deemed the 
proper characteristics of man — arc greater among 
civilised than in uncivilised nations. This is a fact 
which the most ordinary reader would be curious 
to know: I have therefore selected it from a 
volume of deep and subtle investigation, to show 
with what care and interest we may illustrate a 
subject seemingly of deep philosophy. Catlings 
Notes on the North American Indians,” with 
400 illustrations, contain a most curious history 
of our brother man. From these sources we 
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learn that works of art, considered impossible 
under all the ad\antages of a civilised state, are 
every day produced by the simple instruments 
of untutored nations. After reading Mr. Gatlin’s 
travels, and visiting his collection, I happened 
to take up Bremner’s e\cur'»lou in Russia, and 
shortly afterwards Davis’s and Gutzlaff*’s accounts 
of the Chinese, which induced me to visit the 
Chinese Exhibition in London. Let any reader 
consider the efF(‘ct whicli must be produced on 
the mind by the fo]lo^ving ob&ervations, relating 
to three races of men in distant parts of the 
world : First, Mr. Catlin showed an Indian bow 
which no turner in London could equal, and a 
cloth which astonished the manufacturers of Man- 
chcoter. Secondly, Mr. Bremner stated that the 
Russians, with no plane or line, nor any other 
tool than an a\c, will cut and join even edges 
with the greatest precision. And, thirdly, in the 
Chinese Exhibition appeared that varied collec- 
tion of works of art too well known to need de- 
scription. Again ; how must the mind be opened 
and improved by comparing the different habits 
of li&, — the food, the occupations, the character 
of^^^hese widely differing and distant nations. 
And how much more light will be thrown upon 
man’s history, if in the life of Ali Pacha we read 
of the state of Egypt, and see how that prince 
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of slave-dealers carries on, or at lea&t sanctions, 
the annual negro-hunts. One who has not read 
of the horrors of this chase has yet to learn how 
far it is possible for human nature, left to the 
control of conscience alone, without the chastening 
(llbCipHne of a Christian community, brutally to 
make prcj of the flc^h and blood of his fellow- 
man. In the extermination of the lied Indians 
by the encroaches of the colonists of America, wo 
learn more lessons of the same kind, though less 
cold-blooded and revolting. Sorrow’s “ Gypsies 
in Spq,in,” as well as his Bible v Spain,*’ which 
might as properly be entitled “ Gip'^y Adven- 
tures,” together with the history of the Thugs,” 
or Indian Assasbins, will all be ^ aluable to those 
who think that the proper study of mankind is 
man : ” nor can any kind of reading afford more 
thrilling interest. 

Secondly. As to the wonders of creation and 
natural phtnomena, Thi^, like the last, is a topic 
suited to every capacit}^, to the philosopher, 
who needs no assistance, as well as to the general 
reader, who would beguile a winter’s evening by 
gratifying his curiosity about the wide world and 
all things that are therein. Humboldt’s Kos- 
mos” is a library in itself. , 

Thirdly. The arts, sciences, literature, and 
comparative superiority of different nations can 
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also be studied by i)ersons of various tastes and 
capacities. Some may compare the works of art 
and manual performance only, and see how little 
the pyramids of Egypt appear, in any thing but 
their uselessness, when compared witn our mines 
and railways. The measurement of some of the 
tanks of India and the wall of China may be 
profitably remembered by reference to our docks, 
canals, water-works, gas-pipcs, and other ma- 
chinery. Again, those of niaturcr mind may 
regard rather moral and social, than 2>hyfeical 
grandeur; but my intention ib directed to en- 
courage and ‘suggest the first attenij)ts of a large 
class of readers, wlio are too diffident to believe 
they can attain tlie information which their friends 
possess. Many a naturalist, who has added a valu- 
able collection to a mubeum, has attributed all his 
eminence to some accident which induced him to 
make a store of birds’ eggs or snail-shells at school. 

Cowley attributed his iioctry to tlie chance 
perusal of the " Fairy Queen Sir J. Keynolds 
attributed his painting to E.ichardsons treatise; 
and Franklin imputed the cast of his genius to 
De Foe’s “ Essay on Project**.” Nature implants, 
and education developes genius ; but accident has 
much to do in directing it to suitable cm2)loy- 
ments. Had not Gibbon sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars 
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were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, 
the idea of the ‘^decline and fall of the city” 
might not liavc started in his mind.” Many 
an author who has enlightened the world has felt 
unworthy of tlie honours conferred upon him ; be- 
cause he attributes all his success to some chance 
suggestion which first directed attention to his 
favourite order of phenomena ; and, because his 
discoveries seemed too obvious to be overlooked 
by any one who had collected tie' same class of 
facts under etpial ad\antages. jMen of genius 
will rarely believe an invesligatic .1 t(' be imprac- 
ticable to others which is so easy to themselves: 
still, a patient adherence to a mere mechanical 
system of study has ol‘ten produced rcsidts which 
undoubtedly appear the work, not of industry, 
but of genius. If 1 surpass other men,” said 
Newton, in any thing, it is in patient examina- 
tion of facts.” 

One of my friends has a map of England, on 
which he has coloured each read he has travelled ; 
every county of which he knows the habits of the 
people, or the produce and advantages of the 
soil. He has also marked witli figures many of 
the towns, astbeing of the first, second, third, or 
fourth class, in respect of 2 )opulati«n. Such 
methods prove a strong incentive, both to deep 
research and methodical study ; they forbid us to 
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forget that we read, not to count volumes, but 
to store up knowledge. Tlie maps we choose 
should be originally blank ones, representing 
terra incognita; a diik colour may also be ap- 
propriate. We «^hall thus be prompted to study, 
that wc may dispel this cloud which broods over 
the face of the earth, and in its })lace diffuse some 
lively hue emblematic of the light of knowledge. 

These few hints will serve as a suflScient clue to 
the shortest, safest, and most agreeable road to the 
knowledge which travellers can impart. Of all the 
works which maj be skimmed, travels are , those 
with which the reader may avail himself of this 
privilege with the clearest conscience. He is not 
bound to read of more than one passage from 
Dover to Calais, or of one ducking at the Line. 
The table of contents will generally point out the 
parts worth reading. 

For those who prefer voyages of discovery, 
whale-fishery, and all the phenomena and wonders 
of the deep, the voya^^es of Cook, Parry, and Ross 
are to be preferred, because it is injudicious to 
remain ignorant of books which others know. 
Read Park’s Travels in Africa,’’ for the same 
j^eason, also Mutiny of the Bounty.” 

The I ives of Drake, Cavendish, and Dam- 
pier, with the History of the Buccaneers,” form 
one entertaining volume. The Travels and Re- 
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searches of Humboldt,” being a condensed narra- 
tive of his journey in America and Asiatic Kussia, 
is a work second to none. Besides these, 
Edthen ” is the most compendious, and the best 
narrative of Eastern travel; and Warburton’s 
Crescent and the Cross — ^^From Cornhill to 
Cairo Stephens’s Central America Basil 
Hall’s ‘^Fragments of Voyages and Travels;” 
Charles Dickens’s America ;” Sir F. B. Head’s 
Emigrant,” and all his writings ; Lycll’s 
“Travels in North America;” Whiteside’s 
“Italy;” and Borrow’s “Bible 'u Spain,” and 
“ Gypsies in Spain.” Here are ten works of more 
than usual talent. A common catalogue will 
supply numerous others of average interest. 

As to maiinei>, customs, and the general state 
of different nations, — these form more or less the 
subject of all travels ; but more particularly of — 
Catlin’s “ Letters and Notes on the Manners 
and Customs of tlic North American Indians ;” 
“ Travels in North America, and a Kcsidence 
among the Pawnee Indians,” by the Hon. C. A. 
Murray; “Life in Mexico,” in the Foreign 
Library ; Gardiner’s “ Visit to the Indians of 
Chili ;” Davis’s “ Description of Cliina and its 
Inhabitants,” and Gutzlaff s “ China^ Opened ;” 
“ Narrative of a Kccent Imprisonment in China, 
after the wreck of the Kite ; ” “ Ten Thousand 
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Things relating to China and the Chinese/’ by W. 
B. Langdon, Esq., curator of the Chinese Collec- 
tion. This forms an ejjitoiiie of the government, 
literature, trade, and social life of the Chinese. 
‘‘Manners and Customs of the Japanese of the 
Nineteenth Century;” “Ilibtory and present Con- 
dition of the Baibary States,” with a view of their 
antiquities, arts, &c., by the Kii>lit Kev. M. Rus- 
sell; “Nubia and Ab^bsiniA,” by the same au- 
thor ; Kohl’s “ Rusbia and the Russians in 1842;” 
“ Excursions in the Interior of Russia,” by Brcm- 
ner, witli an account of Nicholas and his court, 
and the honors of exile in Sibeiia; “Journal of 
a Residence in Norway, in 1834,” and “ Sweden,” 
by Samuel Laing. — All these works are of in- 
disputable value, and contain much to interest 
both old and young. 

For readers of mature mind, \\ ho can enter into 
historical disquisitions and historical reflections ; — 

“ Notes (Moral, Religious, Political, Economi- 
cal, Educational, and Phrenological) on the United 
States of America;” of this it is enough to say 
that it is written by George-Coinbe; Smith’s “Dis- 
covery of America by the Noitlimcn in the Tenth 
Century;” Bucldnjham’s “ America;” the second 
series describes the slave states; Miss Martineau’s 
“ America ; ” a book of much observation and re- 
flection; Sir F. B. Head’s “Rough Notes;” the 
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Pampas and the Andes;” Bishop Heber’s 

Journal” (very elegantly written, and generally 
admired, though few readers receive from it very 
lasting impressions); Notes of a Traveller on 
the Social and Political State of Prance, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Italy, and other Parts of Europe, 
during the present Century,” by S. Laing; 
“ Mediterranean Sketches,” by Lord F. Egerton; 
“Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of 
Canada,” by Sir F. B. Head; Waterton’s ^^Wan- 
derings in the N. W. of the United States;” — 
describing the capture of rare sn kes and birds ; 
natural history. 

For those curious about ancient cities, ruins, 
and remains of bygone days : — 

“ Tour to the Sepulchres of Ancient Etruria, 
in 1839,” by Mrs. Hamilton Gray ; Stephens’s 
“ Incidents of Travel in Central Ajneiica, Chia- 
I)as, and Yucatan ; ” also his “ Second Visit to 
the Iluincd Cities of Central America.” Nor- 
man’s “Hambies in Yucatan; or. Notes of Travel 
through the Peninsula, including a Visit to the 
remarkable Ruins of Chi-chen, Kabah, Zayi, 
and Uxmal.” Labordc’s “ Arabia Petraea, and 
the excavated City of Petra” (very interesting 
and curious); “Narrative of a Jourpey to the 
Site of Babylon in 1811 ; Memoir on the Ruins, 
with engravings — Remarks by Major Rennel 
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— Inacriptloas copied at Persepolis,” by Claudius 
>^J(iiaes Rich, Esq.; also of a “ Residence on the 
Site 0 # Ancient Nineveh,” by the same author ; 
Lay aid’s wogrks on Nineveh; visit also the sculp- 
tu^e in the British Museum ; Fellows’s " Excur- 
sion in Asia Minor ; including a Visit to several 
unknown and undiscovered Cities;” and his 
Xantliian Marbles ; their Acquisition and 
Transmission to England ; ” Kinnear’s Cairo, 
Petraea, and^Damascus;” Topography of Thebes, 
and General View of Egypt;” ^'Pompeii; an 
Account of its Destruction and Remains Pro- 
fessor L*bng’s Egyptian Antiquities ; ” and 

Bucke’s " Ruins of Ancient Cities,” 

% 

Fifthly, For readers of Classical and Biblical 
literature may be specified: — 

Sir A. Burnes’s Travels to Bokhara and iij) 
the Indus.” This may be read in connection with 
the life of Alexander tlie Great. Cramer’s Asia 
Minor, Ancient Italy, and Greece, as aho Lake’s, 
are cliiefly valuable to the more accurate students 
of the classics. Lake’s Nx^rthern Greece ; ” and 
Topography of Athens and the Demi ; ” Lord 
Lindsl^ Letters on the Holy Land;” Ro- 
binson’s Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petraea, in 1838;” 

** Winter Journey through Russia, Caucasi *. 
and Georgia, thence across Mount Zagross, by 
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* the Pass of Xenophon, and the Ten Thousand 
Greeks,” hy Migdan; Wordsworth’s Athens, ' 
also Ancient Greece,” and Eustace’s Classi- 
cal Tour,” above recommended. ^ 

Sixthly. For tourists in Great Britain or oh 
the Continent : — 

A full and impartial catalogue of all the most 
approved works in eveiy department of English 
literature is published annually by Messrs. Long- 
man, containing, under the head of (iuidcs and 
Hand-books,” a list of works for travellers visit- 
ing every part of England or of the Continent. In 
this catalogue the tourist m ill find pictures, hand- 
books, guides, and travelling directions of all kinds. 
But since Dr. Johnson wisely said that no traveller 
, will bring kno\\ ledge home who does not take 
knowledge out with him, I would strongly re- 
commend every tourist to inform himself of the 
government, constitution, resources, and general 
nature of the town, county, or country he intends 
to visit. The traveller shoidd know what to look 
or inquire for : he should also read sufficiently to 
understand common allusions to such events of the 
day as every one "aith whom he converses will 
presume to bo too familiar to need explanation. 
Let me strongly recommend young persons to 
' themselves of all the Illustrated works they 
'.>procure, as the most fertile source not only 
o 
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of rational amusement but of serious instruction. 
With the productions of the pencil, as with those 
of the pen, the same methodical application and 
careful comparison are essential to real improve- 
ment. Panoramas are a great help to knowledge. 
Imitate Lord Kenyon, who, amidht all his judi- 
cial labours, was the first to visit every shilling 
sliow in London ; and, beware of the eiToneous 
supposition, that knowledge is only to be derived 
from books. The sculptor sj^eaks with his chi'-cl, 
and the painter with his brush — and speaks far 
more intelligibly, as to the visible creation, than 
the writer with his pen. 


CHAP. V. 

nilLOSOniY, M0R4L, rOLTTIC\L, MLNfAL — LOGIC — 
MI iArn\sics. 

Philosophy, my young friends, may seem to y ou 
a wry hard term, and you may feel disposed to 
pass by this chapter as wholly uiisuited to your 
taste or talentt ; but, with a little attention, it 
may appear that to 'hink and reflect, not only on 
wliat you see, but on what you feel, — in other 
words, to think about your own thoughts and 
emotions, and to examine curiously anything 
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which seems remarkable in such thoughts, emo- 
tions or feelings, — you may find, I say, that this 
kind of study is not too severe, if you read a little 
at a time. And should you only try, the eoiu’se 
of reading I have to propo‘=‘e, or indeed any one of 
the volume’s, can hardly fail to ])roduee a very 
sensible eflect ii])on your mind. Have you never 
observed, that certain of your aequaintanee aie 
remarkable for ghing a very favourable impre.'^- 
rtion of their good bonsc and iiiulerstan'ling to any 
person with whom they happen to converse, al- 
lhough only for a few mimiies, and th.it loo njiou 
sonic topic which gives scope neither for general 
reading nor deep learning ? 

This mysterious inllucuee, this weight of cha- 
racter, depends chiefly on the exact truth of our 
thoughts and the projiricty of our words. " The 
truth, the wdiolo truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” should be the rule, even of the inobl 
casual of our daily remarks ; and the degree of 
our conformity to this rule is the measure, 
mentally as well as morally, of our influence 
upon society. The world often pays homage to 
this trutlifulncbs of thought and expression with- 
out knowing what it reverences. A certain plain 
and ssimplc 'way of peaking, so generally ad- 
mired, is nothing cl&e but the language natural 
only to those who discern the exact truth of every 
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question, — mean what they say, and say what 
they mean. 

To seek truth for truth’s sake has therefore 
been the laudable object of those called philoso- 
j)hers, or lovers of wisdom, both in ancient and 
modern times. To paint the surface of the human 
figure, we must know anatomy, otherwise there 
will be a want of ease and true expression. To 
speak correctly on our feelings, we must know 
the real nature of our feelings, or. Moral Philo- 
sophy ; to speak correctly of our thoughts, we 
must know the laws of thought, or. Mental 
Philosophy. 

On Moral Philosophy, the most easy, plain, 
and intelligible work is that by Paley, which for 
vigour, freshness, case, and perspicuity of style, 
as well as for aptness of illustration, is unrivalled; 
but many of its principles and definitions savour 
so much of casuistry that it is generally believed 
that Paley would Inve been incapable of writing 
so loosely at a later period of his life. This, in- 
deed, is the remark of Professor Sedgwick, whose 
admirable lectures I should strongly recommend 
to be read in connection with Palcy’s Moral 
Philosophy. ” 

The moral essays of Johnson’s Eambler”and 
Addison’s Spectator” should next be selected ; 
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and then such of Bacon’s Essays as appear from 
their title to relate to this subject. 

Chalmers’s Bridgewater Treatise ” contains 
most ingenious illustrations, and is on the whole 
well calculated to give information in an amusing 
way. The style unfortunately is turgid, and 
contains many words *^not found in eJohnson.” 
Chalmers’s object was to prove how admirably our 
hearts and minds arc suited to the sphere in whicli 
we live. 

I do not presume that the same person will 
read all the volumes here rccoinmc.ided. Each 
can select such chapters as rivet his attention. 

The following list is for those who have a more 
decided preference for philosophical works ; — 

Mackintosh’s "Dissertations on the Study of 
Ethical Philosophy. ” This is an admirably com- 
prehensive work, well suited as a guide to subse- 
quent reading. For the same purpose, some re- 
commend Beattie’s Principles of Moral Science,” 
which have attained much celebrity, but less than 
"The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings,” by 
Abercrombie. Those, however, who would go to 
the fountain, should read " Bishop Butler’s Ser- 
mons : ” this work is much read at Oxford, and 
forms a subject of examination for thp highest 
honours. Dr. Chalmers and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh are both reputed to have said that nearly 
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all they Knew of moral philosophy tlicy owed to 
Butler. The late Dr. Arnold also recoininended 
Butler’s Sermons as one of the few works we 
'-Iiould never cease reading. Butlei’s reasoning is 
too abstruse for some minds. But, few persons, 
really desirous of iinpro\ement, can be at a loss 
for occasional assistance from men of sound educa- 
tion. I knew an instance of a young lad} who 
read these foernions with her brother, that she 
might receive an explanation of e\ery diliicidt}. 
]\lr&. Somerville truly r‘emarks, as an eneourage- 
menl to her countr\ women to study Kience, that 
the degree of intelligence recpiired to follow a 
tlieory is not to be measured by the genius origi- 
nall\ required for its disco'very. Dis*^crt<ition3 
most perplexing of themscKcs may be very eas} 
wlien we have a friend to varv the terms and sim- 
plify the arguments. jNEaiiy persons of sound 
judgment lia\e declared, that if there ^\ere one 
book of human composition which, more than 
another, they felt thr ikful to have read, it was 
Butler’s Sermons. 

After Butler, Sewell’s Christian Morals ” is 
a good book, if } ou read but one ; a.nd Abercrom- 
bie’s Philosophy of the Moral Feelings” is a 
work of •deserved celebrity. It is written in a 
clear and elegant st^lc. Abercrombie also is suited 
to those who have only leisure to read a little. 
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S\ (Incy Sinitli’b Lectures of Moral Philosophy ’’ 
arc ^'superior to any in point of entertainment. 

John FobterV E‘^'^ays on Decision of Character ” 
arc adininiblc, and of the greatest int(‘rcst to tlie 
clast? of readers now addressed ; as also is Ta} lor\s 

Jfatural Hi Jory of Societ} /’ in whicli are consi- 
dered the origin and progress of human iniprovc- 
ment. 

Dr. Hampden’s Article in the Enc} clopaidla 
Ilrltannica, on Aristotle’s Philosophy, will coin cy 
much well-digested informal ion on ancient ethics. 
Tills, as well as Ilai rib’s Treaiibcs ( “ Art” and 

“ Happiness,” is very generally ivad by Oxfoj-d 
ela-^Mnen. To those whobtudy Aristotle’s Ethics, 

I speak advisedly, when I say, that if they would 
only select from the books here recommended 
all the chapters which treat on the same 6ubje(‘ts 
as the se\eral books of the Ethics, and if they 
would albO accustom themselves to write Ethical 
Ebbavb, — really Ethical^ not Aristotelian, — they 
would have a better chance of University dis- 
tinction, and would also enjoy the benefit of that 
mental exercise and those literary qualifications 
which Oxford honours should imply. 

PoLincAL Philosophy. — Our duties as 
citizens form one pai’t of Paley’s "Moril and 
Political Philosophy,” above mentioned. Bishop 
Butler’s Sermon before the House of Lords, on 
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the 30tli of January, 1740, and also Burke’s 
French Revolution,” albeit Fox said he dis- 
liked it as much as any writing by Paine, form 
an invaluable study for youth and ago. The 
Right lion. E. Burke’s works are considered a 
treasury of political wisdom. 

On Political Economy, the most easy and in- 
structive reading for young persons is found in 
the Tales by Miss Martincau. I knew a young 
lady who read the whole series with the greatest 
avidity, although she was not generally fond of 
study. The leading principles of Adam Smith’s 
‘^Wealth of Nations” arc here shown in tlieir 
operation in a village or other community, in- 
geniously and naturally represented, so as to 
present both cause and effect, the beginning and 
the end, of each impolitic system, Mrs. Marcct’s 
Conversations are at least equally admired. 

Miss Martineau has,- like all other persons, male 
and female, who have the boldness to be original, 
been ridiculed, and in nothing more wittily than 
“ Fcmina tractavit propria quon maribiui'^ 

Nor must her peculiar opinions, which give a 
harsh and ungenial tone to her writings, be for- 
gotten; still, few pel sons are at once so deep and 
cleat that4bey need disdain her assistance. 

For men of reflection, Adam Smith’s work 
must be the grammar and groundwork of political 
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economy. Ricardo is also celebrated ; but Mill’s 
Political Economy” is the best modern work. 
The Westminster Review” speaks highly of W. 
N. Senior’s treatise; but, for compendious in- 
formation, the " Cyclopaedia of Commerce,” by 
McCulloch, is a library in ithclf. 

As sujjplementary to this branch of study, read 
The Kconomy of Machinery and Manufactures,” 
by C. Babbage ; The Cotton Manufacture of 
(ircat Britain,” by A. Ure. On Colonization 
and the Colonics,” read Lectures by Herman 
INIcrivalc; also, ^^Colonization, j .«,rticularly in 
S. Australia,” by Sir C. Napier; and Cornewall 
Lewis’s "Essay on the Go\crnmcnt of Depen- 
dencies.” The works of J. W. Gilbart, General 
Manager of the London and Westminster Bank, 
consisting of " The History and Principles of 
Banking,” "The Currency Question, an Ex- 
amination of Evidence in Committee in 1840,” 
and " Country Banks and the Currency, from 
Evidence in Committee in 1841,” by G. M. Bell. 
Read also the Life of Horner, in Brougham’s 
" Statesmen,” and Papers in the " Edinburgh Re- 
view” therein recommended, written in 1802-3-4. 
On " Population,” read Malthus, and the Reviews 
upon his r]ssay ; al^o, " Political Ecqpomy,” by 
the same, "Whateley’s Introductory Lectures,” 
" McCulloch’s Principles.” Sewell’s " Christian 
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Politics” contains some admlraljlc observation'^. 

Principles of Population/’ by Sir A. Alison, 
is the }>rInoipal remaining work of note. Lord 
Brongliam has al'^o published liis t»pinion& on po- 
litical economy. Francis & History of the Bank 
of Knglaiid,” and his Chronicles of the Stock 
Exchange,” arc highly interesting, especially to 
men of business. 

Besides, or instead of any or all of these, the 
articles on I’axation, llcnt, or any other ])art of 
political economy, may be studied in the Cjclo- 
pa3dias. Tills subject, indi'^jiensable as it is for 
understanding the news of the day, is generally 
considered to be a mystery which none but a 
chosen few can penetrate. If there is any oik' 
subject on which all should be infiirmed, but 
almost all arc ignorant, it is iiolitical economy. 
]\Iaiiy of the works above mentioned arc suited 
to the mo&t ordinary capacity ; nor is there one 
of which most young ladies might not impro\c 
by the study of many portions. Young ladies 
reading Political Economy indeed! some Mill ex- 
claim; and M-ere there not some so silly as to 
laugh in the m I'ong place, this and many other 
books would be wholly unnecessary. It is not 
‘many years since reading of any kind was held 
ridiculous in women; but, happily, the opinion 
that ladies were designed for nothing nobler than 
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“ to suclvle fools and chronicle small beer,” as 
Shakespeare says, is less prc^ alcnt. 

IMental Philosophy and Metaptiystcs. — 
A bcrcroiublc’s work on the Intellectual Powers 
i-^ the best for tho'^e who can rinly read one book. 
Another Avork iimeh more interestinn: to the "c- 
nenil reader is Combe’s “Constitution of ]\Ian;” 
at the same time I should recommend one of 
Combe’s works on Phrcnoloi^y,” and his “Lec- 
tures on Popular E<Iueation.” Whether the reader 
bedieves in Phrenolooy, more, less, or not at all, 
the works of Combe and Gall a.v' (leejdy in- 
teresting from the facts they contain. The Phreno- 
logists, and Physiologists generally, Avrit(‘ in a 
very lucid and ])leasing st}lc. There is no class 
of men with Avhom it is so easy to converge, and 
none Avho keep more to the point, nor are any 
more properly to be called clear-headed, than 
the Medical Profession. Gall’s work displays 
great learning, and is valuable to every one Avho 
would know the history of human nature. 

Locke’s work “ On the Conduct of the Under- 
standing” is brief, and easily intelligible. This, 
as Avell as many parts of “ Watts on the Mind,” 
is well suited to young persons. Those ‘Avho 
would dip more deejdy into Metaphysics should 
read Locke’s larger work, Harris’s “ Philosophical 
Arrangements,” and Reid’s “Essays on the In- 
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tellectual Powers of Man,” to wliicli is annexed 
an analysis of Aristotle’s Logic; — these works 
alone will give a general knowledge of ancient 
Metaphysics ; — then Bacon’s Is' ovum Organon,” 
Locke On the Human Understanding,” and the 
works of Thomas Brown and Dugald Stewart. 
However, it is not my purpose to attempt to lay 
down a plan for readers capable of profound in- 
vestigations ; I would only remind them of Sir J. 
Mackintosh’s papers in the Encyclopirdia Bri- 
tannica.” His works have also be^ published in 
one volume. 

Many works on Insanity arc very interesting 
to the general reader — such as those by Munro, 
Mayo, and Willis. The facts on which the theo- 
ries of every class of Physiologists arc founded 
are so deeply interesting and generally useful, 
that they are supposed to be to some extent 
familiar to all persons of good education. In 
parts of Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence,” as also 
in Dr. Taylor’s book, much admired by the I^ro- 
fession, you will find an explanation of that in- 
sanity by which persons are legally irresponsible, 
as well as many interesting cases, in which me- 
dical science has pr'>motcd the ends of justice. 
Works of this kind, the unprofessional may read 
like a newspaper, remembering that they should 
dip into them with their minds as we would dip 
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into a jar of steel filings with a magnet; more or 
less will adhere and be gathered up in proportion 
as the instrument has been pre\ ioiibly charged. 

Pray remember,” writes Southey to his son, 
*^all other considerations bhould give way to 
health. A man had better break a bone, or even 
lose a limb, than shake his nervous system. Lord 
Mansfield advises only eight hours’ reading a day 
for a student of law ; and Sir M. Halo thought six 
hours as much as a man could boar ; eight, he said, 
was too much.” So read 
Popular Works on Mi:dici> . — Combe 
on the Constitution of Man ” is very generally 
read by persons of all ages. Of late, so many 
men of eminence have been impressed with a con- 
viction that health and life are daily and hourly 
thrown away through ignorance of the most simple 
principles of health, air, exorcise, food, and general 
habits, that many works have been written, not 
only for the doctors, but for the patient**. Every 
man by thirty is, in his own case, either a ph) si- 
cian or a fool,” said Aberncthy. 

Thompson’s “ Domestic Management of the 
Sick-room,” and, above all others. South’s Hint’s 
on Emerge ncies,” arc well written, and intended 
for the guidance of those who would ^co-operate 
with the medical attendant, or supply his place 
before he arrives. I have known a case in which 
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a life was saved by a lady having the sense 
to get a warm bath ready when a child had the 
croup ; and a life lost by the ignorance of a wife, 
who pressed on her hu'^band a plate of roast meat 
ill a ease of inflammation. 

Dr. Holland’s “Medical Notes'’ are \cry in- 
structl^c. Head particularly an article in the 
“Quaiteily,” No. CXXX., on Dr, Holland’s 
medical treatment, and the case of St. JIaitin in 
America. St. Martin had an open n oiind in the 
stomach, so that the process of digestion (*ould be 
watched: many hundreds of observations were 
made on the digestibility of food and the influence 
of larioiis habits both of the mind and bod\. 

On GuA-NniAU, Logic, and RiiLioiiir. - The 
Or.iinmarian tcaclies the connection of A\oids in 
proportions; the Logician teaches the c mnee- 
tioii of pro])ositjons in argument; the llhetoriclan, 
the connection of arguments in jici suasion. The 
most useful Engli h giammar is that by the cele- 
brated \^illialn Cobbe'S He treats particularly 
of the points on which jicrsons are most commonly 
deficient. As works of a more philosophical cha- 
racter, Harris’s “ Hermes/’ and Horne Tooke’s 
Diversions of Purley,” are knou n to most good 
English scbolart. The “ Edinburgh ” and “ Quar- 
terly” also contain several iiistriicti\ c essays, 
which may be found by the index of each. 
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Dr. Cromble’s Etymology anti Syntax of the 
Eiiglihli Language ” is albo in high repute. Trench’s 
‘^Use of Words,” and Latham’s “Structure of 
the English Language” may also be recommended. 
The scholar should devote one or two weeks to 
VcrnoJi’s Anglo-Saxon (Tiiide.” 

On Logic, read Whateley’s “ Elements” and a 
Treatise by Dr. Mobcrly, and “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” No. 115. The Oxford student should 
make Aldrich his text-book, and use the treatises 
of III!) she, Mobcrly, Hill, with Questions on 
Logic and Answers to cx])lain A' Irieh. Also 
IIami)deii’s article on tlie Rliclorie of Aristotle, 
Woollev’s “Logic” and select cliaptcrs of Aris- 
totle's “Organon.” J\Ir. Newman’s “Lectui*(*s on 
Logie,” delh ered at Bristol, are much admired. 

Oil Rhetoric, read Whateley’s “ Elements,” 
C’ampbell’s “ Philosophy of Rhetoric.” Scholai’s 
may read Cicero’s “ Oi-ator,” and Quinctilian ; 
even the English reader may profitably dip into 
the translation of Aristotle’s “ Ithetorlc and 
read Hampden’s article u])on it before mentioned. 

Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, arc subjects to 
be deeply studied only by those who are naturally 
fond of science. Still, no one can be considered 
well educated Avho has not read at least one trea- 
tise upon each of these subjects. 

The best general History of Ancient Pliiloso- 
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phy. Moral and Metaphysical, is that by Ritter. 
Mr. Lewes’s “ Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” will be found an interesting introduction. 


CHAP. VI. 

ON THE FINE ARTS. 

Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, are three 
subjects on which nearly all persons of polite 
education, professional or unprofessional, feel 
compelled to conceal ignorance, if they cannot dio- 
play knowledge. It is not my purpose to minister 
to the vanity of those who pick up the names 
of ancient masters or celebrated galleries, and 
affect to be connoisseurs : but, two or three simple 
directions for attaining the elements of criticism 
and a general history of art may be profitable in 
various ways. It will save us from that sliame 
and confusion which we should otherwise feel 
when the fine arts form the subject of conversa- 
tion ; it will enable us to understand the elegant 
illustrations which authors commonly derive from 
the arts; it will qualify us to profit by the con- 
versation of men of taste, giving a nucleus for 
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gathering a new hind of matter, drawing forth a 
new power of the mind, and opening to ns a 
never-failing source of the purest jdeasurc and 
refinement. 

I may encourage the studious with the strongest 
assurance tlial, great as is the advantage of culti- 
vating a taste and of acquiring knowledge of the 
fine art*-, this to many minds is a work of very 
little time or toil. It consists more in observa- 
tion than in reading ; it consists in opening our 
eyes and ears Avlth curiosity, on occasion ' in whicli 
they arc too frequently closed or turned away. 
Indeed, so prevalent is the opinion, that we can- 
not judge of any picture, statue, or piece of 
architecture, without some qualities -with which 
only a chosen few arc endowed, that many pos- 
sessing not less judgment, but more honesty, than 
their neighbours, confess, that for them to visit 
works of art is mere waste of time : they say they 
know what is pleasing to themselves, but cannot 
venture to express any opinion, because such 
matters seem not witliin the sphere of their 
understanding. But this is often an unfair esti- 
mate of their own cajiacitics. With a little atten- 
tion to the following directions, it is quite possible 
that they may prove even better qualified 4o give a 
sound opinion on works of art than many of the 
niost confident connoisseurs of their acquaintance. 


p 
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We will begin with Painting. 

First Request some friend of undoubted taste, 
who is fond of drawing, to accomi)any you to 
some extensive collection, and improve the op- 
portunity according to the suggcbtioua of the 
following anecdote : — 

A youth of my acquaintance, who had been 
more than once in the National Galleiy, without 
seeing the peculiar merit of any of the pictures, 
clianccd to visit them in company with a profes- 
sional painter of correct judgment and good com- 
mon sense.' lie observed, on entering, that ho 
knew notliing of the value of paintings, and would 
gladly receive a little general instruction. Tlic 
painter told him to look at each picture atten- 
tively, compare it with what he knew of nature, 
and say honestly, not what others thought, but 
simply what impression it produced on his own 
mind. The opinions so elicited, pro\cd nearly all 
to savour of truth. In some instances, the artist 
told him to consider if he was eonversant with 
nature under the peculiar forms represented, and 
whether he knew how much lay within the sphere 
of art ; at the same time observing that these two 
points would require a comparison of paintings, 
first with nature, and then with each other. With 
such hints and cautions was this youth restricted 
to judging on such points only as were within the 
range of ordinary judgment. If he felt encouraged 
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by the frequent corroboration of his own opinions 
by those of the artist^ he was yet more prompted 
to the full use of his faculties and open expression 
of his sentiments, by tlie repeated assurance that 
nature hfid made nearly all persons judges to a 
certain extent, and that if any W9re disqualified 
to give an opinion of nature’s copyists, they were 
to be found among a certain set of pretending 
connoisseurs, whose vanity had led them to appro- 
priate the sense and opinions of otiicrs so long, 
that they had lost the free use of their own. On 
that day my friend discovered how i *uch he knew 
about paint ingij, and the precise points in which 
he was deficient ; namely, that he wanted a more 
intimate and extensive acituaintancc with nature, 
a knowledge of the limits of art, and correct 
standard of excellence in each kind of painting, 
as also the leading principles of perspective and 
composition. These are the chief pointa in which 
most common observers are deficient : therefore. 
Secondly, Accustom yourself to observe land- 
scapes, figures, &c., in nature, and compare them 
with paintings of similar subjects. To appreciate, 
for instance, the famous sea-i)ieccs by the Vandcr- 
veldts, you must observe the degree of buoyancy 
in ships upon the water, of distinctness in.the out- 
lines and picturesque swelling of the sails ; and so 
also, with reference to other pictures, observe the 
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clouds, the tints of evening, and the foliage at 
different seasons, and, indeed, all other things, 
which works, below mentioned, will suggest. 

Thirdly. Compare the paintings of those who 
have treated the same subject with different de- 
grees of cxc^lcnce. Do not join in decrying 
modern pictures, unless you can diocern the exact 
points of their inferiority. Universal censure and 
universal jjraise are equally unphilosophical and 
far from truth ; both must be qualified. More 
knowledge is required to point out beauties than 
defects. Things are good and bad by comparison ; 
we must therefore study the bgst specimens of 
each kind of pictures, till they are firmly im- 
pressed upon our memory, so as to serve as a 
common measure or standard of excellence by 
which to value all others of the same class. 

Fourthly. We must take every opportunity of 
conversing and comparing our own Oj)inions with 
the opinions of others. After seeing several 
pictures by Claude or Titian, for cxanqde, we 
may read some accoi it of tlieir characters and 
a criticism on their style. Critical discussions 
on the styles of the ancient masters abound; 
^very picture of celebrity has been the subject of 
tan essay. And as to the practicability of con- 
versing with those thoroughly conversant with 
art, it must be observed, that men are generally 
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communicative on the subject of their favourite 
studies. It is natural with man to take an interest 
in tliose of similar taste. Doubtless the Creator 
ordained this sympathy between tho&c capable of 
instructing each other, as a provision for the im- 
provement of society. Such an instinct evidently 
prevails, and a really teachable spirit can gene- 
rally find a master. The admirers of i)aintlngs of 
genius say, that every time they examine them 
they di&co\cr new beauties, and that ordinary 
observers frequently point out a toin*h of nature 
which the professed artist has over^ 'oked. It is 
not absolutely necessary that you should meet an 
artist in a picture gallery. Whene\ er you meet 
a man of ta'^te in company, the drawing-room 
table may furnish some book of prints taken 
from the ^^orks of ancient masters, which will 
readily furniah the occasion and the subject of a 
conversation. All who have money at command, 
if they will only inquire for one of the many ill- 
])aid but ell-de&crving artists, may arrange such 
peripatetic lectures, in the National or Dulwich 
Gallery, as will prove a very valuable initiation 
into the secrets of art. Indeed, most happy should 
I be, if, by this casual observation, I could open 
a new and honourable source of emolunTent to a 
class of men who conduce very much to the refine- 
ment and ornaments of life, and receive very little 
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in return. How* many thousands arc there in 
London, whose fathers have earned in the East 
sums which they are squandering in the West 
(end), and to whom it would, if they only thought 
of it, be a pleasure to be lionised for U\n or three 
mornings by a person well qualified to inform and 
amuse them ! How many of that order of society, 
who are called callous, selfish, and indifferent to 
all wants but their own, have quite heart enough 
to confess that they would feel an extia relish in 
their own dinner, if they had earned an appetite 
in a way that had provided a more generous meal 
to one who had quite as much sensibility, though 
far less comfort, than themseUes ! 

Whether my readers adopt this or any other 
meihod of improvement, they should bear in mind 
that their object must not be to gain mere critical 
knowledge, and the terms and mechanical part of 
the art of painting ; but they should endeavour 
to gain a correct taste of beauty and propriety of 
expression, as well as a due appreci.ition of that 
invention and grandeur of conception which dis- 
tinguish the highest specimens of art. Sir W. 
Scott exemplified the spirit in which pictures 
were to be studied, when he said that those of 
Sir David Wilkie gave him new ideas. That 
there are ideas in pictures is a fact which many 
persons have yet to learn. But, I must trust to 
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works which will shortly follow, to show how 
paintings by men of genius are to be read almost 
like a poem, and that the coneeptions of a grand 
imagination and a correct delineation of nature’s 
beauties are the subject-matter of painter and 
poet alike, though the one conveys his impressions 
with the pencil and the other with the pen. 

I will now enumerate the books best suited to 
give a general knowledge of art. 

Sir Joshua lle 3 molds’s Discourses to the Stu- 
dents of the Iloyal Academy” have been lately 
published, illustrated by explanato-y notes and 
plates by J. Burnet, F. 11. S. Those who cannot 
procure this work may purchase, for one sliilling 
and nine-pence. No. XXVII. of the Student’s 
Cabinet Library of UscM Tracts,” containing a 
very excellent selection ot those discourses. Sir 
Joshua, it must be observed, was a very accom- 
plished scholar. Before Edmund Burke published 
his Letters on the French Revolution,” he sub- 
mitted them to Sir Joshua’s consideration. All of 
those discourses show a very superior mind, and 
are valuable to students of every kind of art and 
literature. I have scarcely known any questions 
arise concerning the limits and province of the 
imaginative arts, which these writings do «iot tend 
to elucidate. 

At the same time that we read Sir Joshua’s 
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Discourses, and all other lectures or essays on 
art, I^ilkington’b Lives of the Painters” will be 
a useful handbook. Of this there is a good ab- 
stract in one small volume, by Dr. Shepherd, who 
selected and abridged 100 out of 1400 ^»f the lives 
written by Pilkington. This is quite comprehen- 
sive enough for general purposes. I would re- 
commend the student to procure an interleaved 
coi)y, as a convenient catalogue and critique, 
when he visits collections of paintings. If he 
sees paintings by a Claude or a Titian, by turn- 
ing to their respective biographies he will have 
his attention directed to the peculiar character- 
istics of the respective styles ; ho v^ ill feel an 
interest in noting that such a landscajie in such a 
gallery, or that such a uicturc exemplifies certain 
critical remarks. ^ 

It may be useful here to enumerate the several 
schools of painting. These are, — 

1. The Roman school, comprehending Raphael, 
Cherubino Alberti, Giovanni Alberti, Caravaggio, 
Gauli, IVIichael Angelo Campidogllo, Carlo Lla- 
ratti, Andrea Sacchi : 

2. The Venetian school, in which arc, Titian, 
Annibal Caricci, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, 
Ludovico Caracci, Giacomo Bassano, Francesco 

L Bassano, Francisco Bolognese : 

3. The Florentine school, with Michael Angelo 
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Buonarotti, Andrea del Sarto, Leonard! da 
Vinci: 

4. The Bologna school, with Guido, Albano, 
Domenichino, Gucrcino, Lanfranc, Correggio : 

5. Tlie Flemish and Dutch, of which are 
Rubens, Vandyck, Rembrant, Teniers, Godfrey 
Kneller, Wouvermans, Vandcr veldt, Albert 
Durcr, Hans Holbein, Sir Peter Lely : 

6. The French scliool, with Poussin, Lc Brun, 
Perrier, Fresnoy, Claude : 

7. The Spanibh school, of which arc Murillo, 
Ximcncs, Velasquez, Gallcgo: and others in each 
school too many to mention, 

8. Of the English school, the most remarkable 
arc the following, noticed in Allan Cunningham’s 

BritiJi Painters : ” — Jameson, the Scotch Van- 
dyok; Verrio, La Guerre, and Thornhill, archi- 
tectural painters ; Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Ramsay (Scotch), Romney, Run- 
ciinan (ScotclO, Copley, Mortimer, Raeburn 
(Scotch), lloppner, Owen, Harlow, Bonington, 
Cos way, Allan, Northcote, Sir T. Lawrence, Sir 
H. Beaumont, who aided in forming the National 
Gallery, Liverseege, Burnet, Fuseli, West, Bird, 
Barry, Blake, Opie, Morland. 

Of the painters of later days, Mr. Bulwer, in 
his England and the English, ” enumerates, in 
historical painting, Haydon, Hilton, Westall, 
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Etty, Martin ; in portrait painting, Owen, Jack- 
son, Pickersgill, Philips; in fancy painting, 
Wilkie, Maclise, Parris, Howard, Clint, Webster, 
Newton; in landscape painting. Turner, Stan- 
field, Fielding, Callcott, J. Wilson, Harding, 
Stanley, besides Landseer, Roberts, Prout, Mac- 
kensie, Lance, Derby, Cooper, Hancock, Davis. 

Dr. Shepherd gives the following list of books, 
which he considered necessary to be consulted, in 
order to become a judge of painting : — 

Va&ari’s Lives;” Sandrart’s Lives of 
Painters;” Du Piles’ ditto; Lord Orford’s, 4 
vols. ; Vertue’s Life;” ^‘Gilpin on Prints;” 
Dalla way’s “Anecdotes;” Cochin’s “Travels 
througli Italy,” 3 vols. French ; “ Richardson on 
Painting;” Raphael Mengs’ “Works,” 2 vols. ; 
Winckelman’s “ Works.” Forty years ago these 
were ^jrobably the best works ; but all that is 
valuable in them has doubtless been adopted by 
later authors. The tlu’ec following works, in the 
same list, arc still popular: — Sir J. Reynolds’ 
, “Lectures,” above mentioned; Cumberland’s 
“ Lives of Spanish Painters,” and Fuseli’s “Three 
Lectures;” a copy of the last is published in the 
Life of Fuseli.” 

I have before said that a continual comparison 
of* pictures with nature and with each other is the 
chief source of knowledge ; still some books will 
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quicken our observation both of nature and of 
art ; of these the best, next to the Discourses of 
Sir Joshua, are " Criticisms on Art,” and 
" Sketches of tlie Picture Galleries of England,” 
by Wm. Hazlitt, containing catalogues* of the 
principal galleries ; Mrs. Jameson’s “ Handbook 
to Public Galleries of Art ; ” in or near London, 
and Sacred and Legendary Art ; ” Painting 
and Fine Arts,” by E. B. Ilaydon and W. Hazlitt ; 
Kev. K. Cattcrmole’s " Book of the Cartoons 

Modem Paintings,” by a Graduate of Oxford, 
a work of much talent, and admir‘''d by the first 
judges of English writing. Sec also “ Handbook 
of Taste,” by Fabius Pictor. The works of 
Hogarth, with explanations of each plate, have 
been published in the Penny Magazine ; ” but 
more completely in fifty-two numbers by John 
Nicholls, F.S.A. Of all the ‘paintings in the 
K’ational Gallery those of Hogarth,” said one 
of the attendants, arc examined by the greatest 
number of persons.” Allan Cunningham’s “Bri- 
tish Painters,” in the “Family Library,” is a 
book of much general information. The same 
author has written a “ Life of Sir David Wilkie.” 
Much may also be derived from the “ Life of 
Titian “ Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence “ Life 
of Fuseli.” 

The Art of Sculpture. Of this compara- 
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lively little reiriains to be said. By cultivating a 
taste for the highest order of painting, which is 
characterised, not by meretricious ornament, but by 
grandeur of conception and by sinijilicity of execu- 
tion, we shall not be at a loss to judge of sculpture. 

The history of sculpture is very fully given in 
the Penny Cyclopaedia.” You will there find 
an enumeration of all traces of the arts found in 
Scripture. The extent to which It flourished 
among the Hebrews, Babylonians, and Phoenicians 
being little known, is the subject of only a few 
pages; but the style of sculpture, at different 
periods, among the Persians, Egyptians, Etrurians, 
Greeks, and Eomans, admits of being illustrated 
with reference to existing remains. Of each of 
these schools, therefore, we have a succinct ac- 
count. The history of Greek sculpture is written 
witli peculiar care, and in the space of a few 
double-columned pages the reader may have a 
dear general view, sufficient, indeed, to give an 
increased interest in the collection of the British 
Museum, as well as in drawings of these and many 
other admired works not so easily accessible. The 
revival of the art in Italy is usually ascribed to 
the tenth or eleverth century, though Fhixman 
traces it from the age of Constantine. Fuseli 
feiharks that the arts had never been wholly lost 
In Italy, because there many barbarians had been 
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long used to behold works of art while serving in 
the Boman armies^ and were thus animated with 
a nobler spirit than the less disciplined invaders of 
other lands. Be this as it may, the history of the 
revival is given in the same article, nearly down to 
tlie present time. I can recommend also the 
articles on Bronze, Polycletus, Phidias, Phigaleian 
Marbles, Elgin Marbles, Townley INIarblcs, Praxi- 
teles, Benvenuto Cellini. 

Allan Cunningham’s Lives of the British 
Sculptors ” in the Family Library ” contains a 
good account of British art. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica” has also an artloic on sculpture, 
with more criticism than that in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia.” It is Illustrated by plates, which, 
indeed, are almost indispensable for any essay on ^ 
art which is not purely historical. Many works 
above mentioned, esjiccially those on painting, 
throw light upon the art of sculpture : this will 
appear even from their titles. Mrs. Gray’s Etru- 
ria,” Sir G. Wilkinson’s Egyptians,” and Dr. 
Wordsworth’s Illustrated Greece,” of course 
supply the best possible information on Etrurian, 
Egyptian, and Grecian art respectively. De- 
scription of the Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum, with Engravings,” will teach the princi- 
ples of criticism, ^^The Monumental Bemains 
of Noble and Eminent Persons” comprises the 
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sepulchral antiquities of Great Britain. , Flax- 
man’s Lectures and Illustrations of Hesiod, 
Homer, JEschylus, and Dante,” arc beyond all 
praise. The Life of Flaxii^an” and of every 
other sculptor will convey much general informa- 
tion. The British Museum, Westminster Abbey 
(of which a history has been written by Smith, 
Flaxman, and others), and almost every cathedral, 
must improve a visitor who carefully examines 
every piece of sculpture, and takes the earliest 
opportunity of comparing his own observations 
with those of men of taste. 

Architecture. The same remarks as to 
method, prints, illustrated works, general obser- 
vation, conversing with men of taste, will of 
course apply. 

Take the article on Architecture, in Chambers’ 

Information for the People,” price only three- 
halfpence — an outline, and simple woodcuts to 
distinguish the several Orders and Styles. Study 
tliis paper till you have a clear knowledge of its 
contents; and from that moment you will be 
much more competent to speak of architecture 
thaji most of your neighbours; so rare is it to 
find persons conversant with the shortest trea- 
tise, even of an easy and interesting subject 
Next take Barr’s Anglican Church Archi- 
tecture,” an interesting detail of ecclesiastical 
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furniture. Bloxam’s Gothic Architecture ” is 
also very clearly written: these works have 
numerous engravings. As a companion or dic- 
tionary for constant reference, The Glossary 
of Architecture” is admirable, containing ex- 
planations of the terms used in Grecian, Roman, 
Italian, and Gothic architecture, with 700 wood- 
cuts : 400 additional examples to the same work 
have lately been published separately. For 
further information read Ruskin’s Stones of 
Venice,” and Lamps of Architecture,” both 
valuable works to the man of taste ; the paper 
on Gaily Knight’s Architectural Tour,” 
No. QXXXIX. of. the Edinburgh Review ; ” 
other papers which may be found both in the 

Edinburgh ” and Quarterly,” as also, in the 
Cyclopasdias, under the terms Architecture, Arch, 
Architrave, Ionian, Corinthian, Paestum, and 
under the name of any famous building. 

G wilt’s Encyclopaedia of Architecture” is 
valuable for reference. 

Read also, in No. XIX. of the Family Li- 
brary,” the lives of William of Wykeham, Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir J. Vanbrugh, 
James Gibbs, William Kent, and Sir W. Cham- 
bers. As an encouragement to youijg men of 
fortune to avail themselves of all the opportuni- 
ties which wealth commands, I am happy to 
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observe that Sir W. Chambers was employed by 
George III. when heir apparent, as a tutor in 
architecture. 

When the student of the Fnie Arts has fully 
availed himself of all these liints, he lu'iy be safely 
trusted to run alone, and choose works by the 
names of their authors and their titles from the 
classified catalogue. 


CHAP. VII. 

THE WAY TO STUDY THE SCRIP TLKLb. 

Let us consider the best method of studying. 
Firsts The text of Scripture — the WonL 
Secondly^ Commentaries ; to which belong. 
Thirdly, Biblical antlqiiitie‘=» — tic wish history 
— versions of Scripture, and 

Fourthly, Doctrines — Articles — the Praj er- 
Book. 

Fifthly, The principal writers on Di\inity in 
order. 

Sixthly, Books for the closet. 

1. The Text of Sciupture. Select a copy 
of the Bible not larger than an octa\o with a 
good margin. The one I use has uncut edges 
and flexible back, a minion 8vo from the Clarendon 
Press, without marginal references. A large 
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Bible 13 best for reading aloud, but a smaller 
CO])) for the study. Marginal references, every 
student blessed with an active mind should make 
for liimself. AVlicn you make a study of thtj 
Scriptures, read with ])en in hand ; and decide on 
a few simple marks to affix to verses which arc 
most important, as sup])ortiiig doctrines, proving 
the genuineness or authenticity of any p.art of 
Scri])ture, or requiring further thought or illus- 
tration. These marks will enable )Ou to refresh 
jour recollection* of any book of t‘ie Bible in a 
A cry sliorl space of time. For in'- ance, in niy 
Billie the letters T maik passages most suitable 
for tlu‘ text of a sermon, or for a rule of daily 
conduct. Q marks a difficulty, for further con- 
sideration or inquiry. When any new com- 
mentary falls in iny way, 1 can at once test its 
value by passages of real difficulty. Again,L Art, 
1, 2, or 3, denotes that a \crse contains a very 
plain proof of one of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Ch. denotes a verse relating to the Church; be- 
sides others, as occasion suggests. 

It is advisable, every time you read a book of 
Scripture, to propose one subject for particular 
attention. Read the Gospels, once, to see wherein 
they agree and wherein they differ, and mark 
M. Mk. L. J., according as St. Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, or John have also mentioned any parable, 
Q 
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miraclo^ or other memorable part of our Lord’s 
history occurring in the Gospel before you. Bead 
the Gospels a second time for internal evidence 
of their truth. A third time with a Diatessaroii 
to mark the order of events or any other matter 
of instruction. To those fond of literature, the 
Scrii)turcs will have also another and a wholly 
different value for literary and secular purposes; 
for the Bible is allowed to be the most curious 
book in the world. It contains more knowledge 
of life and of the human heart than all the writings 
of Shakspcarc, Horace, Clarendon, Thucydides, 
put together. The Bible comprises all that was 
discovered, and much more that was overlooked, 
by the ])liilosophcrs of ancient and modern times. 
And the proof is this; — Butler may be said to 
have been the corrector of the ancient ethical 
writers. Mackintosh, Bobert Hall, and Dr. 
Chalmers, no inconsiderable writers of modern 
times, acknowledge that they were taught by 
Butler, and Butler pretends only to have been 
taught by Scripture. Well then might the Bev. 
H. Melville say, " It is a truth made known to 
us by GofI, and at the same time demonstrable by 
reason, that in g( ing through the courses of Bible 
instruction, there is a better mental discipline, 
whether for the child or for the adult, than in any 
of the cleverly devised methods for opening and 
strengthening the faculties.” 
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It is advisable, however, to distinguish when 
we take uj) the Scriptures to gather the precious 
seed and when to examine the husk — when to 
read the Word and when the letter; and since 
the mind, no less than the heart, is a talent to 
improve, and since ignorance of the Scriptures 
is a disgrace no less to the scholar than the man ; 
it is convenient for literary purposes to keep a 
separate coj)y, in which to enter observation‘s, as 
we read of Oriental customs, Jewish antiquities, 
disco\cric& in Nineveh, or any thing iJliistrath e ol 
Scripture. To show the intere'^t a I satisfaction 
which results from being thus so methodical in 
the pursuit of knowledge, 1 will select from one 
of my own Bibles a few notes, which, without 
the method recommended, might pass unheeded 
through the mind. 

At Gen. vi. 15., “ The length, depth, and width 
of the ‘ Great Britain ' steam-ship is in feet ex- 
actly what the Ark was in cubits ! ” 

Acts, XXV iii. 1. That Melita is Malta (though 
Coleridge says not) is ingeniously proved by tlie 
observation that the same wind which drifted a 
vessel from the Fair Havens under Claiiaa would 
ill fourteen days carry it to Malta, and nowhere 
else. 

Acts, xxviii. 13. Fetched a compass'' A 
friend, in making the same voyage from S}ra- 
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cuse to Rhegium recently, observed that a con- 
siderable sailing rovndy as the Greek means 
literally, was, from the Gulf stream, unavoidable. 

Dent, xx^lii. 65 — 7. The text of the con- 
science-stricken Dr. Dodd, the Sundaj^ before he 
was apprehended for forgery, The Lord shall 
give thee there a trembling heart,” &c. 

Gen. viii. 9. The dove» Dr. Meuse says that 
the N. American Indians have a tradition of a 
big canoe ^ in Avhich came eight persons across the 
water, caused by the Great Spirit They hold the 
willow sacred, because a dove Jleto with it from the 
canoe. Many similar curiosities arc found in Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s Lectures. 

The 46th Psalm was Luther’s fa^ouritc; the 
15th, Fcltham’s; the 103rd and 145th, Miss 
Hannah More’s: the 139th, she said, surpassed 
any of Pindar’s.” The best translation of the 
139th, "By the rivers of Babylon,” was by 
Camoens while in exile. This also is about 
the best of all Buchanan’s translations. 

Isaiah, xiv. 102. was the text of the Presby- 
terians at Perth, before Charles Stuart, 19th 
SeptemlSr, 1745. 

John, i. 1. At Otaheitc, the names of the 
superiof deities arc the Father, the Son, and the 
Triend Bird, which inspires the priests. — Serlds 
*Hor(B Solitarice, 
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Job, xxix. This chapter moved Sir J. Mack- 
intobli to tears on his death-bed. 

These instances will exemplify my meaning. 

Again, the poetry of the Bible and the beauties 
of natural and simple diction deserve attention. 
To commit them to memory is the best exercise 
for the improAcment of ta'stc. Wordsworth once 
remarked that he knew no poetry finer than that 
of Jeremiah. Mrs. Ilemans justly preferred St. 
John to the other Evangelists. Coleridge consi- 
dered the “ Ejnstlc to the Homans* the finest of 
St. Paul’s compositions. The “ F » »istle to the 
Ephesians” exliibits a train of thought as far su- 
perior to ordinary minds and motives as tinything 
ever written. These arc hints for the exercise of 
criticism. Whenever you read, compare scrip- 
ture with scripture. Commentaries at best are 
only like advisers, who may assist for the moment, 
but never yet made any man wise. While you 
trust to commentators, you will never gain the 
full use of your own faculties, nor enjoy anything 
better than an insipid spiritless dilution of scrip- 
tural truth. With respect to the difficulties of 
Holy Writ, either they can be solved in an obvious 
and satisfactory way or they, cannot. If they 
can, a person of ordinary understanding, by ex- 
amining the context and seeking similar expres- 
sions may solve the difficulties as well as any 
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commentator; if they cannot, the opinions of 
commentators, though sometimes instructive, are 
frequently of little use, differing widely from each 
other, being enveloped in a dond of words, and 
more fanciful tlian reasonable. One hour’s study 
with marginal references is worth ten with notes. 

Every reader his own commentator.” 

Learn hy heart one verse of the Bible every 
day. One of luy friends takes the firht verse 
which meets his eye as the Bible happens to 
open. A better plan is to mark the verses you 
prefer in several books, and learn them in order. 
If one verse is too little, choose a second or a 
thii’d from a different j)art; but do not try too 
much at first. The great thing is never to omit 
one verse each day. Do not de^^pise the import- 
ance of this method ; still less the self-command 
which constancy, in its performance, requires. 
I warn you tliat it is not very easy to learn 365 
verses in the year without being one day in ar- 
rears. If you miss a day, do not allow yourself 
to make it up; but let the inequality between 
the number of the verses and the days remain as 
a puiiisliment. Perseverance and regularity will 
insure a surprising knowledge of the more familiar 
texts of « Scripture. Kemcmber, aU depends on 
the regularity and uninterrupted habit. Mark 
the 30 or 31 verses on the first day of each month, 
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and consider yon have failed, unless the number 
of tlic day and of the verse coincide. The 
Hebrew or Greek version is to be preferred by 
scholars ; still none should omit the English. 

One of my friends, a young lady, takes much 
interest in writing out the verses to w'hich the 
marginal references of tlie Bible allude. Her 
paper is ruled by the stationer with one vertical 
column about two inches wide for the text ; the 
rest of the page is ruled. One line also preserves 
a fair margin that the work may iii future years 
admit of being bound. This is a iruch more i)ro- 
fitablc employment than knitting and crochet, 
though there is a time for both. Who would 
not be more proud of a mother who bequeathed 
him a Coiiiinentary than a Quilt ? 

The Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
Knowledge has j)ublishcd a prayer-book witli 
marginal references. In the last age young ladies 
use<l to be taught at school to present their 
mammas with a sampler; if every young lady 
and young gentleman too were required to pro- 
duce a neat copy of all the scripture proofs of 
our liturgy, or certain parts of it, what a won- 
derful extension of scriptural knowledge would 
result ! • 

Another exercise, really invaluable to clergy- 
men especially, is to make a scriptural common- 

4 
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place book. This will require the use of two 
books — one as a day-book, another as a ledger. 
The day-book must be always at hand as you 
read the Bible from end to end. Tn this you will 
write down promiscuously any illustration of the 
divine attributes, as also of faith, justification, 
types, prophecies, and many other to])ics, as you 
please. Then, in your ledger, you will enter each 
of these under its proper head, which you will 
also notice with the number of the page in the 
index. A small work of this kind was pub- 
lished by Dr. Chalmers. 

Lastly, attend particularly to the style, dates, 
and proofs of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the several books of Scripture ; and read the his- 
tory of the different translations. For this purpose 
Gray’s or Percy’s ^^Key,” Tomline, or Home’s 
Introduction,” uill be serviceable, and especially 
Dr. Wordsworth’s " Canons of Scripture.” 

2. Works op Commentary and Noti s. — 
We will now specify some of the valuable Avorks 
explanatory of the several parts of Scripture. 

1. On the whole of the Bible^ Horne’s ‘^In- 
troduction” contains information so varied, that 
few persons can require more. It contains also 
us^eful inetructions on theological reading. The 
Epitome of Horne’s Introduction,” and “ Key 
to. the Bible,” by the Society, will be useful for 
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those who have less time for study. The " Com- 
mentaries to the Bible” by Mant, Henry, Clarke, 
and others, and especially Scott’s “ Commentary” 
arc well known; but Dr. Copleston truly said, that 
nothings equalled that by Whitglft and others. 
Simeon’s Discourses or Commentary is the most 
useful work a country clergyman can possess for 
writing sermons — very sober, sensible, and practical . 

2. On the Old Testament, Gray’s “ Key ” is 
very valuable. A similar work by Bishop Tomline 
is also useful. Bibhoi^ Horsley’s “ Jiiblical Criti- 
cism ” is highly esteemed. A nc^\ edition is now 
advertised in a convenient form. 

3. On separate portions and subjects of Scrips 
ture. On the Pentateuch, Grave’s ‘^Lectures” 
display much useful learning. The " Horae 
Mosaicae,” by G. S. Faber, 1818, is much ad- 
mired for scrijitural learning and truth. AVar- 
burton’s "Divine Legation” is one of the stand- 
dard j)ieccs of English literature. On the 
Prophecies generally, read Sir I. Newton and 
Davison’s " Discourses upon Prophecy,” also 
Keith. On the minor Projphcts, Bishop New 
come and George Hutcheson (1G75) have written. 
The first is termed " critical and useful,” the 
second " pitljy, full, and spiritual.” On the his- 
torical parts, read " History of thS Bible,” and 
"History of the Jews.” Also a most useful 
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analysis given at the end of Mant’s Bible. On 
the whole of the New Testament, Percy’s “ Key 
to the New Testament” is very popular. Ham- 
mond, on the New Tcstamcni, has written the 
most learned Conmienlary and tlie mo«t satisfac- 
tory for the scholar. Biirkltt, excellent in draw- 
ing out every text into itb full and legitimate 
signification, is better for the general reader. 
Campbell’s ^‘Four Gospels tran‘>lated,” El&ley’s 
Annotations on the Gospels o/id Aefs^ are good 
for scholars, who should also read the Diates- 
saron,” to mark the order of events. On the 
Parables and Miracles, read two able works by 
Rev. Chevenix French. On the Epistles of St. 
Paul, Paley’s ^^IToros Paidinai” will nc\cr be 
superseded. Shuttleworth’s Paraphrase of the 
Epistles ” is the most concise and generally useful 
commeutary; but the scholar may consult the 
new works by Dr. Pcilc and Mr. Alford on par- 
ticular difficulties'. Conybeare and Ilowson’s 
“ Life, &c. of St. Paul,” should be in the library 
of every biblical student. On the Epistles of St. 
Peter, Dr. Leighton’s book is one of the first of 
scripture classics. 

4. On Biblical Antiquities. Many works com- 
bine entertainment with instruction ; such as 
J&inings’ Jewish Antiquities;” Lightfoot’s 
works ; Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane His- 
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tory Connected ; ” Prideaiix’s Connection of 
the Old and New Testament;” Harris’s “Na- 
tural History of the Bible ; ” Biirdcr’s “ Oriental 
Customs and Literature;” Calcott’s “Scripture 
Herbal;” Townley’s ^^Illustrations of Biblical 
Literature;” Carpenters “ Scripture Natural 
History, or aii Account of the Zoolo{];y, Botany, 
and Geology of the Bible.” 

All of these works are highly valued. Those 
of Lightfoot,^ Shuckford, and Pridcaux, arc 
standard classics. The last six, tliough not loss 
improving, may he termed light re ling, and give 
agreeable relief to se\ ercr ‘-tudies. 

3. On Doctrini:. — Of the Persoji and offices 
of Christ, Horne recommends Stuart’^ “Let- 
ters to Dr, Channing” as admiralty 'depicting 
the subtle criticisms of an accomplished Uni- 
tarian, in a fine spirit of Christian philosophy. 
Gurney’s “ Biblical Notes to confirm the Deity 
of Christ,” is considered a very able illustration 
of texts of Scripture. On the offices of the Holy 
Spirit, Serle’s “Horse Solitarise” exhausts [the 
siil)ject. In his chapter on the Trinity, he has 
availed himself of his extensive classical learning. 
Ileber’s “Bampton Lectures” are on the Holy 
Ghost 'as the Comforter. Of Dr. Burton’s Ser- 
mons, two treat of the sin of blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghpst, in a very sound and consistent 
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manner. On the Trinity, Serle’s !pssay, above 
mentioned, and Horne’s Scripture Doctrine of 
the Trinity ; ” also sermons and works too obvious 
to mention. On Election and Predestination 
there are some very fair and reasonable remarks 
in Christ our Example.” Bishop Tomline’s 

Refutation of Calvinism ” gives all that can 
be said on one side, and Thomas Scott’s 

Remarks on Bishop Tomline’s ^Refutation,’” 
on the other. Read the 17th Article in Burnet. 
Copleston on Necessity and Predestination,” 
alludes to Scott, and terms'" him the most pious 
and temperate of modern Calvinists, though his 
doctrine of predestination, he says, appears to 
me mistaken and dangerous.” Arclibishop Sum- 
ner’s Sermons on this subject are the best of all 
his writings. The Rev. J. Scott, in the life of 
his -father, shows that he was \cry cautious of 
bringing tliis doctrine before a mixed congrega- 
tion, and once oI)ser\ed of Wilberforcc’s book, 
that it was not Cnlvinistic, and so much the 
better, being more suited to the class of persons 
to whom it was addressed.” In studying this 
doctrine, we should consider whether authors do 
not dispute about . word, while they agree about 
the thing, i 

On Faith and Jiistificationy read Bishop Bar- 
low’s “ Two Letters on Justification.” Of this it 
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was said by Archdeacon Browne, The subject is 
treated with a degree of closeness of reasoning 
and logical accuracy, which defies confutation.’* 
Also Burnet’s 11th Article. The sentiments of 
the writers of the first four centuries are given 
in Wall’s “ History of Infant Baptism.” This, 
with Bethel’s much-admired work, exhausts the 
subject of baptism. Head especially Burnet on 
the 27th Article. On the Lord’s Supper, Burnet 
on the Articles 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, and Beve- 
ridge’s Articles are equally valuable, 

4. Reading for Controversialists. — 1. 
Against Infidelity. Paley’s ^‘Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” I have already mentioned. Almost the 
whole is easily intelligible, and many chapters 
so interesting as to require but little elfort. It is 
univci’sally allowed to be one of the first argu- 
mentative works in the English language. Paley’s 
Horae Paulina^,” is also very convincing. With 
this we may class Keith on the Projdiccics, and 
the works of Bishops Hurd and Newton; as also 
Campbell on the Miracles. All of these combine 
cxj)lanation with argument. Shuttleworth’s Con- 
sistency of Revelation with Human Reason,” is 
especially valuable, because it meets the difficulties 
most likely to occur to men of fair minds, honestly 
open to conviction. And Cardinal Wiseman’s 
"Lectures on Science and Revealed Religion” 
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is a work valuable to the scholar, the general 
reader, and the theologian, and happily unqualified 
by the errors of his Church. Graves on the Pen- 
tateuch is a very learned work, ^ et easy to under- 
stand. Of Watson’s Apology for the Bible,” 
George III. observed, he " did not know that the 
Bible needed any apology,” not considering that 
Justin Martyr and others of the early Christians 
used to set forth defences of the Gospel under 
the name of Ai)ologia, which, in Greek, means a 
defence. Watson and Graves wrote in answer 
to the cavils of Paine and otlicr infidels of the 
French Kovolution. M^llvainc’s Lectures on 
Evidences,” gives an account of tlic dcatli of 
Paine, whicli, if well known, wouhl be the best 
antidote to the poison of his life ; it is an intelli- 
gible selection from Paley and others, and con- 
taining some little original matter. 

Of Butler’s Analogy,” I knew one who said 
that he always doubted till he read it, and never 
doubted after. Th^ reasoning is too deep for 
many readers, yet 1 would have all give it a trial. 
I have known cases in which it has been compre- 
hended by th 3^e who had the greatest diffidence 
in attempting it. Gregory’s Letters ” are much 
recommended, as giving a jdain and easy ex- 
position of difficulties. Sumner’s Evidences,” 
Lardner’s Credibility,” Gibson’s “ Pastoral 
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Letters,” Jenkin’s ^^Reasonableness,” and Stil- 
lingflect’s Origincs Sacrae,” are all works of 
authority. Palcy and Butler, if well read and 
digested, nearly cxliaust the subject. Butler 
shows that tlicre is no reason why we should not 
believe, and Palcy tliat there is much reason why 
we should. Sluittlcwoith is the l)cst substitute 
for Butler. The ^alllo of the Analogy” can- 
not be lully appreciated without considering the 
urgency of the times in which it w'as written. 
Butler ob<3cr\es, It comes, I knov/' not how, to 
be taken for granted, that Christ’ nity is now at 
length discovered to be fictitious.” Horace Wal- 
pole said that Queen Caroliiu^ particularly re- 
commended his father to read it ; indeed, it was 
wanted in high life; for Lady Mary Wortlcy 
IMontagu, even w hilc she expresses her alarm at 
so many young ladies being infidels, speaks in a 
way whicli shows hhe regarded religion as rather 
Ubcfnl than true. 

Robert llaH’o sermon, on Modern Infidelity,” 
is very celebrated. This is a masterly composi- 
tion, bhowing enlarged and comprehensive views. 

2. In controversy with Jews, Bishop Kidder’s 
“ Demonstration of the Messiah,” and Thomas 
Scott’^ Di-^cubsion on the principaL Question 
between the Jews and Christians,” in reply to 
the Rabbi Crook Of course all ether works on 
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. evidences will be of much service; but Scott’s 
reply to the Kabbi’s liestoration of Israel,” 
teaches uS to avail ourselves of every advantage 
which the faitji a Jewish jahersary affords, 
and discuss every important que.^tion concern- 
ing the Messiah of the Old Testament, on the 
ground of the Old Testament only.” 

3. Against Popery, Finch’s “ Sketcli of the 
Roman Controversy” contains a valuable collec- 
tion of documents from many sources; Bishop 
Marsh’s Comparative View of the Churches of 
England and Rome;” McGhee’s “Truth and 
Error contrasted,” and especially Dr. Phillpott’s 
(the Bishop of Exeter’s) “Letters to Dr. Butler,” 
occasioned by the Committee evidence given by 
Dr. Butler at the time of the Roman Catholic 
question. Pascal’s “Provincial Letters” affords 
the most witty and keen exposure of the Jesuits. 
Both for the brilliancy of com 2 )Osition and the 
influence they exerted, these letters hold the 
highest place in tho history of literature. A 
bookseller’s catalogue will point out many other 
works. 

The “Eclipse of Faith” will be found to be 
a full armoury agj.inst the assaults that have been 
more recently directed against the orthodox doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

4. Against Arianism^ read Whittaker’s “ Ilis- 
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tory of Arianlsm ; ” Burnet’s “ Articles,” and the 
works ^\hich are recommended on the Trinity. 
This course of reading will apply also, 

5. Against Socinianism ; rcad'also J. Edw ards’a 
Prefer V ative against Socinianism ; ” Wardlaw’s 
Discourses on the principal Points of' the Soci- 

. ian Control ersy ; ” and F uller’s Calvinistic 

and Socinian S} stems compared.” 

6. Against Dissenters from the E'^tablished 
Church. The great chaminon of tlK Established 
Church is Hooker. His Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
like the wiitings of most men of t^iic genius, is 
calculated to enrich and expand the reader’s 
views on a variety of subjects. But Hooker is 
too grave a writer for the jouthful student. 
ThelwalFs ‘^Letters on the Church,” one \olume 
duodecimo, explains, in a clear and familiar way, 
the nature of the Establishment, the excellence 
of our liturgy, and the importance of a national 
church. Bo} d, on Episcoj^acy,” enters more 
deeply into the origin and authority of our Church. 
To those who have not time to read Mr. Boyd’s 
larger work, I would strongly recommend his 

Lecture on Episcopacy,” delivered at Chel- 
tenham. Mr. Thelwall recommends M^Neile’s 
Letters on the Church ; ” also the Rev. A. 
M^Caul’s three sermons on The Divine Com- 
mission of the Christian Ministry,” and the 
B 
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“ Principles of a Church Establishment.” To 
the general reader, a truly valuable work is 
Essays on the Church,” by a layman. This 
author modestly pretends to be only a compiler, one 
who, having read all the pamphlets for or against 
the dissenters which appeared about the year 
1833, endeavours to bring the whole argument 
within the compass of one small volume. Add 
Chalmers on Church Establishments ; ” also an 
article in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xxvi. From 
Dr. Dwight’s “ Travels in New England and 
New York,” we learn how little the case of 
America” proves against an establishment; an 
extract is given in Essays on the Church.” 
Let me not be understood to say, or even to 
wish, that dissenters may be reasoned down. The 
worst dissenting teaching, where there is no church, 
is better than heathen ignorance. Let church- 
men maintain the true standard of pure doctrine, 
and this will insensibly restrain the wildness of 
the dissenters’ tenets ; and gradually, by church 
building and endowments, let us supply their place. 
Still, I ^doubt that the three classes, the gentry, 
the tradesmen, and the labourers, will ever be 
successfully treated by a ministry composed of the 
gentry Uone. Then, would I institute another 
class, say of deacons, from a rank below? — No; 
a Roman Catholic hie)rarchy might control such 
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an order of men, but not so the free spirit of a 
Protestant church. Without that self-knowledge 
and that discipline resulting from our public 
schools and universities, which characterises the 
present order of the clergy, any new order 
taken from a lower rank would be only nominally 
churchmen, but really as indo])endent as dis- 
senters are now. Besides, dissent is (partly by 
exclusive dealing) self-su])porting ; but whence 
sliall we find a maintenance for the same men in 
the Church? And, would they work butcr? If 
we had greater order, should we ha',e equal 
energy ? Think of these things. 

6. The principal Writers on Divinity. — 
A mere list of authors will seem of little use ; but 
my object is to induce the student to follow some 
method in his selection ; to read writers of the 
same period at the same time, in order to learn 
the peculiar character of each school of Theology. 
The different styles of composition and changes in 
theological writing may also be noticed; and, more 
particularly, the recent change from the weighty 
to tlie wordy style, with smooth sounds instead 
of hard sense. The number of volumes of a 
serious character read by some persons in the 
course of a year is so great that if, inflstead of 
mere casual recommendation, they would be 
gmded by the following lists of writers, they 
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might soon gain a very extensive knowledge of 
Theological literature. 

The classification is that of the Kcv. E. Bicker- 
steth, in his “ Christian Student,” first published 
in 1829. This is a valuable guide in Divinity 
studies. Since its publication many good works 
have appeared; and not a few have been ren- 
dered available by translations, selections, and 
reprinting. 

First, The Fathers. Dr. Chalmers fairly 
says, We ought not to cast the Book of An- 
tiquity away from us, but give it our most as- 
siduous perusal, while at the same time we sit in 
the exercise of our free and independent judg- 
ment over its contents.” — The Fathers are now 
accessible by means of English translations ; and 
it is time that the remembrance of all the tales 
of pah' students, dusty folios, and the midnight 
lamji ill monastic cells, which used to be asso- 
ciated with the very names of the Fathers had 
jiassed away ; and, as to those prejudiced persons 
who do not hesitate to avow an utter inditferenee 
to the writings of the Fathers, I have only to say, 
that to feel no curiosity about the compositions of 
the first and forcino’^t of Christian champions in 
times the most critical to the faith, men who 
bequeathed to us the readiest weapons against the 
sceptics of modern times — to care nothijig about 
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Justin Martyr, Tcrtullian, Cyprian, Chrysostom, 
Athanasius, Augustine — to feel no curiosity about 
the works of those who, like Jerome and Origcn, 
have done much to restore and preserve the pure 
text of Scripture, — of Ignatius, the disciple of 
St. John — of Clement, ^Mvliosc name is in the 
book of life,” — this certainly betrays a feeling 
hard indeed to reconcile with a due sense of our 
Gos])el privileges. It is difficult iiid(*ed to be 
insensible,” says Mr. Conybeare, in his Lectures, 
“ to the beauty, the piety, the devot ion, and the 
spiritual feeling which are found iix almost every 
page of the Commentary of Augustine.” 'Who- 
ever doubts that the works of the Fathers have 
a real appreciable value, founded not in the mere 
curiosities of ancient literature, but on good and 
useful service done, should read the Evidences” 
of Paley, and then consider whether his leading 
arguments could be maintained without the testi- 
mony of the Fathers ; and whether these argu- 
ments are not indispensable to the defence of 
Christianity upon external evidence. The reason 
I instance Paley’s work in preference to any other 
evidences is, that its style and way of reasoning 
is of a most popular kind ; and while many other 
works may confirm those who believe; Paley is 
convincing to those who doubt. It is related of 
the Duke of Wellington that, on hearing one 
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of his officers speak lightly of Revelation, he 
asked him, “Did you ever read Paley?” — 
“ Then you are not qualified to give an “ No.” — 
opinion.” 

The translations to which I alluded form the 
“ Library of tlie Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church.” Also in “ The Christian’s Family 
Library” there is one volume, entitled “ The 
Christian Fathers of the First and Second Cen- 
tury; their Principal Remains at large; with 
Selections from their other Writings.” Milner 
and Moslicim may both be consulted for the 
general character of the Fathers ; also, Horne’s 
“ Introduction.” Conybeare’s “ Barnpton Lec- 
tures,” contain an analytical examination into 
the character, value, and just application of the 
writings of the Christian Fathers during the 
Ante-Nicene period. Dr. Burton also published 
“ Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the 
Divinity of Christ.” In the works of N. Larduer 
(a Socinian writer) we have a careful examina- 
tion of the testimony which the fathers have 
afforded to the Scriptures. Dr. Clarke’s “ Suc- 
cession of Sacred Literature,” with his “ Biblio- 
graphical Miscellary,” and more particularly 
Cave’s “ Lives of the Fathers of the First Four 
Ages of the Church,” are books of high au- 
thority. 
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Secondly. The Schoolmen. At the begin- 
ning of the Reformation a monk declared that 
Greek was the mother of all heresy,” and that 
as to Hebrew, “ it is certain that all who learn it 
become instantly Jews.” For this abhorrence of 
learning we must blame its abuse by the School- 
men, of whom Luther said “ they did nothing 
but propose paradoxes, and that their whole art 
was built on a contempt of Scripture.” Bonaven- 
tura, Aquinas, Bradwardine, Wickliffe, IIuss, and 
Jerome, are the names of the priiicipal School- 
men ; the life and oj)inions of Wi<‘l ifte have been 
written by Mr. Vaughan. Estiuss Sum is con- 
sidered to contain the best account of the Scho- 
lastic Dhinity. The best advice I can offer the 
general reader is conveyed in the words of Leigh- 
ton ; for, truly did Leighton say, To under- 
stand and be master of those trifling disjaites 
that prevail in the schools, is an evidence of a 
very mean understanding.” 

Thirdly. The Reformers. Tindal, Latimer, 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Philpot, Bradford, Jewell, 
Fox, Knox, are the writers whose lives and opi- 
nions are most worthy of attention. A work in 
twelve volumes by the Religious Tract Society 
gives selections from their works, as vv^ell as from 
those of Bale, Barnes, Becon, Bilney, Borthwick, 
Clement, Frith, Gilby, Lady J. Grey, Hamilton, 
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Hooper, Joyc, Lambert, Queen Parr, Ponet, 
Rotifers, Sampson, Saunders, Taylor, Wickliffe, 
and Wifehart. More matter of the same kind 
will be found in Legh Riclimoi-d’s Fathers of 
the English Church,” and in Bickcrstelh’s Tes- 
timony of the Reformers.” Mr. Le lias has 
writicn the lives of Cranmer, Wickliffc, Jewell, 
and Laud. The Engliah Martyrology,” ab- 
ridged from Foxe, by Charlotte l^lizabeth, a 
most able writer, forms two small volumes in 

The Christian’s Family Library.” Of the 
Foreign Reformers, Luther, Melancthon, Erasmus, 
Calvin, Zuinglius, 05colam])adius, Martyr, Bucer, 
Beza, Bullinger, are men with wliom, either by 
biography (especially D’Aubignt’s), or extracts, 
we have many oi)port unities of becoming ac- 
quainted. Ranke’s German Reformation” and 

Lives of the Popes ” arc much admired, as 
also are Dr. Wordsworth’s Biograjdiieh ” and 
“ Christian Institutes.” 

Fourthly. The Successors of the Re- 
formers. Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity ” is 
universally allowed to be the strongest bulwark 
of the Established Church. In this work there is 
a wonderful weight of words, a most appropriate 
selection of topics and cogent reasoning. This 
author is usually quoted as " the Judicious 
Hooker.” Ills life, by Isaac Walton, is one of 
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the most valuable pieces of biography in our 
langungo. lie died A. d. 1600. Richard Sibbes 
died about thirty-five years after Hooker. The 
“ Bruised Reed” and Soul’s Conflict” arc the 
titles of two of Sibbes’ best works. Archbishop 
Usher died a. d. 1656. He was called by Dr. 
Johnson “ the great luminary of the Irish 
church.” He i‘3 lamed for having read all the 
Fathers. ]\Ir. BiekeiNteth mentions Usher’s 
Answer to the Jesuit,” as one of* the best 
pieces against Romanism. Ushers works com- 
plete, fill eighteen volumes, now publishing in a 
handsome Ibrm, at 12^. each. A coll(‘ction of 
Usher’s Letters with his Life were published 
by his chaplain, Dr. Richard Parr. Dr. Ham- 
mond, the chajdain of Clnirlcs I. in CarLsbrook 
Castle, wrote a Parajdirasc of* the Xew Testament, 
with the most learned and valuable notes. San- 
derson akso, attached to Charles and, to compen- 
sate for persecution, elevated to the bishopric of 
Lincoln at the Restoration, wrote JSlnc Cases 
of Conscience,” and Discourse on the Church.” 
Dr. Medc is accounted the ablest interpreter of 
obscure prophecy. •Fercmy Taylor is a writer of 
great fertility and depth of thought. His defence 
of episcopacy and the Liturgy were* much ad- 
mired by Bishop Heber, who thought Taylor, in 
imagination and real genius, superior either to 
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Hooker or Barrow. Few writers ha\e been more 
gleaned by modern di\ino8. Jeremy Taylor’s life 
has been written by Bonney and Wilmott. Bishops 
Babington, Cowper, Grcenhani, and Andrews, 
lived in this period. 

Fifthly. The Nonconformists. These com- 
prise all who separated from tlie Liturgy and cere- 
monies of the Cliurcli, from the Keformntion till 
modern times. On this period, “ The Christian 
Student” is strongly to be recoinmciided. However 
great our sorrow for dissent, we must not think 
lightly of the writings of dissenters, or we sliall 
forego some of tlie most valuable works on prac- 
tical piety. When certain persons once complained 
to Lord Burleigh of the Liturgy, and said they 
only wished its amendment, he told them to make 
a better. Accordingly, one class of the complain- 
ants formed a new one, like that of Geneva; 
another class altered the new one in 600 parti- 
culars ; a third, quarrelling about the alteration, 
proposed an entirely different model, and a fourth 
dissented from all! Dr. Owen was famed for 
sound learning and judgment. His writings 
are numerous, and arc of a high Cahinistic cha- 
racter. Head the article on Baxier’s life and 
writings in the Edinburgh Magazine, 1843. He 
was chaplain to Whallcy’s regiment after the battle 
of Naseby. lie tried to reconcile Calvinism with 
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Arminianism. Baxter'wrotc 145 treatise*^, of which 
four were folios, seventy-three quartos, and forty- 
nine octavos. He wrote much in gaol, under the 
unjust sentence of Jeffries. Charnock was famed 
for masculine style and originality of* thouglit ; his 

Discourses on Providence ” are consid(jrcd tho 
best. Dr. Goodwin was a favourite of Cromwell, 
whom he attended on hi^ death-bed; lie wrote 
sermons, expositions, and eontrovei sial treatises. 
Howe is nervous and mnjestie. lloheit Hall said 
Burke was the best author for eaith, and IIowc 
for heaven. Howe’s "Living T injde” is very 
celebrated. I would jiaitieulaily recommend the 
work by Ilowe •among the "Sacred Classics.” 
Dr. Bates was fluent, with beautiful similitudes. 
Flavel was feiwent, touching the conscience, and 
moving the feelings. Car^l oflBciatcd with Dr. 
Owen as a minister to Ciomwell. He wrote a 
" Commentary on Job ” in 12 vols, 4to. 

Matthew Pool : the " Synopsis Critieorum,” in 
five folios, was his chief woik. Read Neal’s 
" Puritans.” 

Sixthly. The Divines or the Restoration 
AND Revolution. This era was marked, says 
Bishop Hebcr, by a school of literature and com- 
position, of all others which this country has seen, 
the least favourable to genius, and tlie most 
unlike that style of thinking and expression which 
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had distinguished Jeremy Taylor and his con- 
temporaries. What Augustine said of Cicero 
has been remarked of more tlian one of tlie fol- 
lowing writers, “ that we cense lo be captivated 
witli him, because the name of Cbrist does not 
occur im him.’* We may mention Jiishop Burnet. 
Bead his “ Articles,” “ lleformation,” and “ Own 
Times.” — Bishop Reynolds, very terse and full ; 
devotional and controversial, a strong C^d\inivst. — 
Archbishop Leighton: his Commentary on St. 
Peter lias been already mentioned. — Bishop Be- 
veridge, very learned in Orientid literature. lie 
wrote on the Tliirty-nine Articles. His “ Private 
Thoughts” are most known, and •published among 
the Sacred Classics;” and his Sermons” 
are most judiciously recommended by the present 
Bishop of Exeter as guides in composition to 
candidates for ordination. — Archbishop Tillotson : 
Locke considered Tillotson and Chlllingworth 
very remarkable for perspicuity. Ileber sjieaks 
of ^^the dull good sen o of Tillotson.” Tillotson 
attended with Dr. Burnet at the execution of Lord 
William Russell. He was accused of Socinianism, 
Dr. Jortin says, because, in making some con- 
cessions to the Socliiians, he had broken through 
one ancient rule of controversy, allow not an 
adversary either common sense or common ho- 
nesty.” In answer to this charge he republished 
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four of his sermons " On the Incarnation and 
Divinity.” llis sermons are be&t known. As to 
the style in which he wrote, read “ Fitzo.^l)ornc*s 
Letters ” by Melinotli, who qualifies the e\eessive 
praise it had long received. — Isaac Barrow was 
so deep and copious, that Charles II. used to call 
him an iinfair preacher, bccau&e he left nothing to 
be said after him ! Barrow’s sermons are a mine 
of brilliant tlioiights and sterling arguments. He 
was a great mathematician, dc(‘med second only 
to Sir Isaac Newton. lli& scrnion on vain 
and idle talking” is cpioted by AddUon, as a 
specimen of singular felicity of expression, Stil- 
lingflect : his writings against Boi)ery arc very 
valuable. Ills Origincs Britannioa*” give an- 
ticjuities of the churches of Britain. The elegance 
and learning of the “ Origines Sacra) ” has made 
it yet more popular. Stillingfleet had a contro- 
versy with Locke, arising from remarks made in 
his ‘‘ Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” — 
Dr. Thomas Jackson, Southey said, was an autln^r 
with whom, more than any other, one might 
be contented in a prison, as the most valuable 
of all the old Divines, though the least known 
— also recommended by Bishop Horne. — John 
Locke wrote On the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity,” and Paraphrases and Notes to several of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. — Robert South held a con- 
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troversy with Sherlock on the Trinity. His ser- 
mons are well known. His style is nervous, with 
much point and even wit. Ilis writings are in 
great repute. — William Sherlock wrote against 
the dis&eiitcrb. — Thomas Sherlock, his son, wrote 
a tract well worth reading, called “ The Trial of 
the Witnesses of the Resurrection.” — Wilson, 
Bishop of the Isle of Man, publislu'd Eccle- 
siastical Constitutions,” of which Lord Chancellor 
King said that if the ancient discipline of the 
Church were lost, it might be found in the Isle 
of Man.” lie wrote also sermons and tracts. — 
William Law : his Serious Call to a Religious 
Life” was considered by Dr. t Johnson one of the 
most powerful works of the kind. Ilis ‘^Prac- 
tical Treatise on Christianity” is also very good. 
— Bishop Warburt oil’s “ Julian,” “ Alliance of 
Church and State,” and “ Divine Legation,” are 
much admired. Read Dr. Johnson’s character of 
Warburton in liis “ Life of Pope.” It was said 
that Bishop Bull was his master, and Jeremy 
Taylor his favourite divine. — Bishop Watson 
answered Paine and Gibbon. His “Apology” 
has been already mentioned. — Archbishoi) Seeker 
wrote “ Sermons cud Lectures on the Church 
Catechism.’/ — Bishop Berkeley fell dead while 
hearing a sermon, written by Dr. Sherlock. He 
is more known as a philosopher than as a divine. 
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— Bishop Butler, the author of the Sermons and 
Analogy already mentioned. 

Seventhly. Modern Writers. Dr. Horne, 
author of the Introduction.” Jonathan Ed- 
wards, who wrote on Justification.” }iomaine, 
author of the most popular book on Faith. Mil- 
ner, author of the “ Church History.” .Jones, of 
Nay land, deemed one of the most satisfactory 
writers on the Trinity. Newton, the history of 
whose life is universally recommended, as also 
are his letters. Scott, the author of the Com- 
mentary.” Robert Hall, one of t ' e finest writers 
in the English language ; clear, candid, and very 
powerful. Bishop Horsley, the author of Bib- 
lical Criticism.” 

On the Prayer-Book. — Read, first, the 
“ History of the Prayer-Book,” by the C. K. 
Society (this is a small volume, containing a 
useful addition to Church History); Shepherd, 

On the Common Prayer;” Wheatley’s "Illus- 
tration of Common Prayer; ” Nelson’s " Com- 
panion for the Fasts and Festivals;” and Mant 

On the Liturgy,” are all standard works. On 
" The Rubrics and Canons of the Church,” a 
work much recommended, was written in 1753, 
by Thomas Sharp. " Lectures and Sermons on 
the Liturgy” have been published by Bishop 
Jebb, 2 vols. 8vo., 1830; Thomas Rogers, 2 vols. 
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8vo. ; Bishop J. Bird Sumner, 8vo. (more par- 
ticularly on the Fasts and Festivals) : Matthew 
Hole, 4 vols. 8vo., 1838 (a new edition); and 
others. Bishop Taylor’s “ Apol(»<^y for the Li- 
turgy” Heber considered among tlie best of 
Taylor’s Polemical Discourses.” Cardwell’s Li- 
turgies,” Faber’s Origines Liturgicaj,” and 
Maskell’s Ancient Liturgy,” aie all able works. 
The Liturgies of Edward VI., published l)y Par- 
ker in one \olume, may be compared in a single 
morning with much advantage. 

The Rev. J. E. Riddle’s Ecclesiastical Chro- 
nology, or Annals of the Church,” containing 
History, the relations of tlic Church to the State ; 
controversies, sects rites, discipline, writers, is 
a most compendious and useful book. 

On the Church of England, besides the above, — 
Bishop Jewell’s famous Apology for the 
Church of England,” written in Latin, and trans- 
lated by the mother of Sir Francis Bacon, is 
considered to have promoted the Reformation 
more than any other book. This, with Hooker’s 
Polity,” Burnet’s Articles,” and Nicholson 
On the Book of Common Prayer,” will con- 
stitute unexceptionable expositions of the doctrines 
of the Cln^rch of England. 

Mr. Martineau’s Church History in England” 
contains an admirable and a very fair account 
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of any thing relating to the Church previous to 
the llcforniation. 


CHAP. VIIL 

ON THE STUDY OF POLTUY — CRITICISM TASTE. 

They who have known what it says ITal- 
laiii, ^‘iii solitude, or in the intcrv.iK of MOi’Idlj’- 
care, to feed on poetical recollections — to murmur 
over the beautiful lines who^e cadcn(‘c lias long 
delighted their car to recall the sentiments and 
image's with all the charm of cai’Iy j'-sociations, — 
they will feel the iiichtimablc value of committing 
to immiory, in the prime of power, what it will 
ea^'lly and indelibly retain.” Q'herefore, time is 
well spent in committing fine poetry to memory. 

Lord Jeffrey sa^s that, on an average, 10,000 
lines of good jioetry were published annually, and 
asked, “ How shall posterity keep pace with the 
growing literiiture of the times ? ” In rejdy, W'c 
offer the following hints for a judicious selection:— 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets,” with Cainp- 
bcll’s Essay,” and Moir’s Sketches of the Poeti- 
cal Literature of the last Half- Century,” are indis- 
pensable as handbooks to direct attention to the 
choicest pieces. 

The lives of most literary men supply notices 
of admired pieces, which should be r^ad as the 
notices of them occur. 


s 
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Of Chaucer few read more than one or two Tales 
as a specimen. Thomas Moore said he looked in 
vain for the qualities for which Chaucer was ad- 
mired by other men of high literary character. 

Spenser: one of the most poetical, and certainly 
the most perspicuous of all Poets; an author 
whom men of deep poetic feeling fondly read, 
and others distantly admire. 

Pope said, that to hear a canto of Spenser was 
like seeing a gallery of pictures. When Horace 
Walpole was planning a bower at Strawberry 
Hill, he said, " I am almost afraid I must go and 
read Spenser, and wade through his allegories, to 
get at a picture.” Lord Chatham’s sister used to 
accuse him of knowing nothing but the Fairy 
Queen;” **andno matter,” said Burke, ^^for he 
who roads and relishes Spenser will liavc a strong 
hold of the English language.” 

Shakespeare, As every man of education is 
supposed to be familiar with Shakespeare, the 
following hints ma^ be of very general service : — 
part are the kind suggestions, and nearly all meet 
tlie approvnl, of John Payne Collier, whose one 
volume edition, be it remembered, incorporates 
about 1000 corrections from the margin of his lately 
discoverdd folio, dated 1632 — corrections fas a 
little inquiry will convince every reader) nearly as 
satisfactory as if made by Shakespeare’s own hand. 
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Shakespeare’s Plays are commonly divided into 
Comedies, Histories and Tragedies. Pericles ” 
was the first written, and “ The Tempest” the 
last — a play which proves that Shak(?spcare’s 
poetic spirit did not fail at fifty years of age. 
Chaucer and Young were never more truly poets 
than at sixty ; Dryden was best at seventy ; and 
Sophocles wrote his CEdip. Coloneus” at eighty ! 

1. Comedies of Shakespeare, The Winter’s 
Tale ” is more than marvellous; almost a miracu- 
lous composition, and the l)est comedy in any 
language. “ Twelfth Night” aiin A.s you like 
it” arc next in merit. The least agreeable is 
All’s well that ends well.” “ The Tempest ” is 
a play wholly unlike any other dramatic effort, 
and wonderful from the first line to the last. 

As to “ Midsummer’s Night’s Dream” it is a 
happy composition in every sense, and shows, 
says Thomas Campbell, that Shakespeare did once 
at least compose in a state of joyous ecstasy and 
delight. He adds, in Measure for Measure.” 
“ ]\Iuch ado about Nothing,” and “ Comedy of 
Errors,” with every allowance for tales of fic- 
tion, our credulity is taxed to a fault. To eulogise 
Romeo and J uliet ” is gilding refined gold ; 
and " Cymbeline,” involves a refutation of old 
Johnson’s " dictum ” that we had no right to be 
pleased with poetry beyond our ability to say why 
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and wherefore. This dictum certainly may be 
carried too far ; but generally, in Poetry, as in 
Religion, a man should be able to render a reason 
for the faith that is in him. 

2. The Historical Plays, The three parts of 
Henry VI.’* were written first. Campbell was 
happy to believe that Henry VI.” pt. i. with the 
burning of Joan of Arc, as also Titus Androui- 
ous,” were not by Shakespeare. Mr. Collier is con- 
vinced that Shakespeare did write Titus Andro- 
iiicus he also thinks that if he did not write, he 
certainly added to the first part of Henry VI.” 

In Henry VI.,” pt. ii., the death-scene of Car- 
dinal Beaufort is very finely drawn. ^‘Richard 
HI.” is the best of all the plays for the stage. Its 
historical truth was questioned in Walj^olc’s 
Doubts.” The hunchbacked Richard III. is de- 
scribed by a contemporary as a handsome man ; 
still. Sir James Mackintosh lived to alter an 
opinion he once maintained of Richard’s innocence 
of the crimes iinpul id to him. 

Charles James Fox justly compared Clarence’s 
dream to the death-scene of Alcestis in Euripides. 
The whole of Richard III.” evinces a power of 
terrific delineation ; but the two parts of “ Henry 
JV.” are better plays. 

Henry IV.” pt. i. is original, and rich in cha- 
racters beyond all other plays. In Henry V.,” the 
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description of the night before tlie Battle of 
Agincourt is very celebrated. Henry VIII.” is 
full of fine speeches and characters. In residing 
this play, rcniomber that it was written in the 
reign of a Queen most dangerous to offend, daugh- 
ter (if two of the principal chsirsicters. Iii ‘‘ King 
John” the scenes of "Arthur and Hubert” and 

Hubert and John ’’ arc admirably sidsijited for 
pri\ate recitation. The character of the bereaved 
Constsince ranks with Queen Margaret, De^de- 
mona, Cleopatrsi, Juliet, and Lady Macbeth, tlie 
best female characters in Shake^jx .rc. 

3. The TraguUta of Shnkci^pfare, In Troilus 
and Cre^^ida” Campbell thinks the Poet was not 
eminently bucce«sfiil, though tj|e Germans (whose 
Shakespearian enthusiasm has made us appear com- 
jiaratively cold) arc as much enrajiturcd with Troi- 
liib as ^\ ith Hamlet ; a play apparently more con- 
genial to the German spirit. However, " Juliu& 
C;csar,” and "Antony and Cleopatra,” — a play 
more true to nature, to history and to dramatic 
rules, - as also " Coriolaiius,” fully vindicate Shake- 
speare’s power to cope with lioman subjects. The 
quarrel of Brutus and Cassius has been more ap- 
plauded, says Collier, than any other piece on the 
stage, for the last 250 years. But the scene of 
Coriolanus with his mother, ife and child, may 
be deemed the finest dramatic scene ever written. 
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Hamlet” is one of the best inlays to read, Mac- 
beth” the best to sec — great in its plot, its cha- 
racters and its sentiments; but “Othello” would 
be equally good, — so true to nature, and its plot so 
well developed, — were it not so painfully re- 
volting in some parts. “King Lear” well acted 
would be too painful, were it not so well relieved. 
The madness of King Ijear the phy&ieian of an 
asylum pronounced as true to the very life. 

“ Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “Lear,” and “Othello” 
arc as much read as any of the plays. “ IMacbeth” 
has often been compared to the “ Agamemnon” of 
-/Lschylus, from the spirit of awe and mystery 
tliat broods over the whole play, and also from 
the resemblance oftLady Macbeth to the daring 
Clytcinnestra. Strong and stirring as arc the 
thoughts of the “ Agamemnon,” there are twice the 
number in “Macbeth;” and, as to delineation of 
character and studies of nature, that which w as 
first and foremost in Shakespeare was of quite a 
secondary eonsidcrati n v\ ith the Greek Drama- 
tists. Milton’s “Samson” bears some resemblanec 
to the Prometheus of JEschylus. In each play 
there is one grand figure thrown out in strong 
relief. 

On this^subjcct Macaulay’s “Essay on Milton ” 
has some good remarks. It was in structure and 
artistic finish, and not in variety of character, or 
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fertility of thought, that the Greeks excelled. 
Shake&peare had not the same inducement for 
exact composition, otherwise no man e^ cr could 
have surpassed him. Many of his speeches ex- 
hibit a matchless proportion of words to sense; 
they sliow so true a balance, and so nice a rh} thm, 
that they seem rather tesselated than constructed, 
^ot a s} liable can you di'-placc without loss. No 
play cxcnn)liiies this excellence more th.in the 
“ Merchant of Venice.” 

The reader of Poetry must judge of beauties 
for himself, so widely do “ doctc ^ disagree.” 
B^ron had little appreciation either tor bhakc- 
spiare or for Si)enscr; and Horace Walpole, as 
Southey cpiotos, said, that The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” is far more nonsensical than the 
worst translation of an Italian opera book ! 

Cowley (Milton’s favourite j^oct). Waller, Phi- 
lij)S, Parnell, Howe, Prior, Gay, Green, Tickell, 
Somerville, Swift, Collins (his lyrics very cele- 
brated), D}er, Churchill, Akenside, Lyttelton, 
Armstrong, Warton, Mason, Beattie, are authors 
of whom we may read such parts only as Johnson 
or other ^ritics point out. 

Of Milton^ to read "Paradise Lost” is the 
duty of all, the pleasure of a few. Head Ma- 
caulay’s admirable criticism of Milton. All the 
minor works are better known than Paradise 
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Regained” Fuseli thought the second book of 
Paradise Lost ” the grandest effort of the 
human mind. 

Of Dry deny ^^Alexander’s Feast” is one of 
the most popular lyric odes. His Fables,” 
Annus Mirabilis,” and Translation of Virgil,” 
are the most celebrated. Dryden is considered 
to evince more strength and real poetry, with less 
smoothness, than Pope. Bolingbroke admired 
I^ope’b prose writing. Mackintosh thought The 
Cock and the Fox” the best poem of Dryden. 

Of Addisoiiy read the Cato,” and Psalm xxiii. 
Of Popcy the Rape of the Lock ” is the best 
of all heroi-comical poems ; Eloisa to Abelard ” 
is, though very clever, a most Immoral and im- 
pious poem, most unworthy of the author of The 
Mesbiah,” which should be learned by heart, and 
compared with Isaiah and Virgil. The Essay 
on Criticism,” and the Dunciad,” show that Pope 
could write as strong lines as any author. Of the 
Essay on Man,” th^ argument was written by 
Bolingbroke, and versified by Pope. 

Of Thomson^ aU admire the sensibility and 
natural beauty of The Seasons.” He had not 
the art of giving e^Tect with a few touches. His 
*^Otiatle ofjndolence” shows more genius, though 
1998 known than The Seasons.” 

, Of Shenstone Gray said, " He goes hopping 
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along his own gravel walk, and never deviates 
from the beaten track, for fear of being lost.” 

The Schoolmistress,” as an imitation of Spenser, 
is very good, but far inferior to the “ Castle of 
Indolence.” 

Of Yoimg^ " The Night Thoughts ” hold a 
high place among devotional poetry. Most of 
the literary world read i)art, few read all : which, 
indeed, may almost be said of Milton, for reasons 
given in Johnson’s Life of Milton.” 

Of Gray^ the Elegy,” and Ode to Eton 
College,” arc best known. Of tl rest of his 
ode^, Sir J. Mackintosh truly said, " They are 
moot pleasing to the artist who looks to structure.” 
And again, To those who arc capable of that 
intense application, which the higher order of 
poetry requires, and which poetical sympathy 
always produces, there is no obscurity.” 

Of Goldsmith, The Deserted Village,” next to 
Gray’s “ Elegy,” is the most popular piece of En- 
glish poetry. The other poem© are much read. 

Of Johnson, London,” and The Vanity of 
Human AVishes,” much admired by Byron, every 
scholar should compare with the third and tenth 
satires of Juvenal. His Prologue,” spoken by 
Garrick in 1747, is very good. • 

Of Cowper, “ The Task ” is considered the 
master-piece. All his poems arc much read, 
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especially Alexander Selkirk,” John Gilpin,” 
and all the smaller pieces. Cowper, like Euri- 
pides, was remarkable for reconciling poetical 
sentiment with the language of coimnoii life. He 
may be considered the first of tlie school of 
Wordsworth. His letters are equal to any. Few 
poets have had more readers than Cowper. The 
public say of poetry as cottagers of religious 
tracts, We like something with a talc in it.” 

Of Later writers, Wordsworth is admired by all 
his brother poets. See Coleridge’s liiographia 
Litcraria.” Head The Excursion.” His obser- 
vations of nature’s beauties arc too minute, and 
his sensibilities too acute for the sympathies of 
most readers. Crahhe's “ Phoebe Dawson *’ as 
read to Fox on his death-bed ! Of the Borough'* 
Mackintosh said what Pitt observed of Sir W. 
Scott’s ‘‘Minstrel,” “I acknowledge his unpa- 
ralleled power of painting.” 

Byron avoid as intellectual poison — his genius 
serves only to wing his rankling arrow for a 
deeper wound. “ He was inspired by the genius 
of pain,” said Goethe. The good, wholesome, 
moral Southey aptly called Byron and Shelley 
of the Satanic Scliool of Poetry.” Byron fills 
the mind with distempered views of life without 
contentment, humility, resignation, or repose. He 
not only scoffs at Eeligion, but diffuses a general 
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odour of Godlcssncss. The true Poet is the 
High Priest of Nature,” eliciting our praise for 
beauties yet unseen, and our gratitude for mercies 
uiifcll before ; and, revealing “ a soul of goodness 
in things evil,” fits man for his mortal sphere — 
but Byron unfits us. lie would stir up a mutiny 
in the voyage of life, and make believe “ a soul 
of badiwss in thing How truly did a female 
friend of Southey say that there was 2lbs. of devil 
to every lib. of man in By roifs composition! 

OiColeridt/e, Scott said, translation w as his forte. 
He trail Jated “Wallenstein” fron manuscript, 
and Schiller adopted and printed some of Cole- 
ridge s deviations. Tlie “ Ancient Mariner,” com- 
posed during an evening walk with tV'ordsworth, 
as well as his “ Christabel,” arc very celebrated. 
IMackintosh said Coleridge’s talents were below 
hia understanding; he had never matured his 
ideaa, so as to express them with clearness 
and order.” In other words, Coleridge, like Shel- 
ley and others of the same school, often failed 
in the single step which would have attained to 
“ the sublime,” and therefore their writings seem, 
in some parts to remain in the regions of “ the ridi- 
culous.” Burns, Moore, Southey, Sir W. Scott, 
Rogers, L. E. L. (Letitia Elizabeth Landon), 
Heber, Milman, Keats, Shelley, James Mont- 
gomery, are names which I need only mention. 
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The reader may easily ascertain what are the 
best pieces of each ; and when he thinks he knows 
their several styles, then he may read with in- 
terest the Rejected Addresses,’' and try how 
many of the supposed authors he can identify. 
Alfred Tennyson was for some time considered 
the Poet of the present day who had most ad- 
mirers^ but Longfellow has far more real lovers. 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Sigourney, Bry- 
ant, and Willis are five names of which our 
American friends have much reason to be proud. 

Thomas Hood’s ^^Plea for the Midsummer 
Fairies ” is of the very highest order of poetical 
composition. Many of his pieces are very beautiful. 

On Taste . — Read Burke On the Sublime 
and Beautiful,” Alison On Taste,” the prin- 
cii)les of which were espoused by Stewart and 
Jeffrey; but see ‘^Burns’s Letters” (lett. cc.). 
Read the critical articles in the “ Edinburgh’' 
and Quarterly,” and especially Lord Jeffrey’s 
Essays.” Some admirable remarks on the poetry 
of a ci\ili8ed, as compared with that of a ruder 
age, are found in T. B. Macaulay’s Essay on 
Milton:” and read also an able dissertation of 
the^ poetry of the present age in his Essay on 
Moore’s Life f»f Byron.” Hallam recommends the 
papers in Blackwood” on Spenser, by Professor 
Wilson. Read Coleridge’s criticism of Words- 
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worth in his Biographia Litcraria,” and the 
Kevicws of Wordsworth.” J ohnson’s criticism of 
Gray, in his Lives of the Poets,” is termed by 
Mapkintosh “a monstrous example of critical 
injustice.” Gray adds, ^^he was unjust to Prior, 
because lie had no feeling of the lively and the 
graceful.” Sir James justly maintained, that 
there is a poetical sensibility which, in the 
progress of the mind, becomes as distinct a power 
as a musical car or a picturesque eye,” which 
sensibility Johnson had not. The author of 
^^Rassclas” certainly had a talciu for poetry, 
and so Sir James himself was • not wanting in 
imagery,” said Hubert Hall, ‘M)ut it was acciuircd 
and imported, not native to his mind.” The Essay 
in Blackwood ” on Burns’s poetry, by Carlyle, 
was strongly recommended by Mrs. Hemans. Head 
and reflect on the criticisms of Paradise Lost.” 
Compare the papers on Milton in the Spectator ” 
and J ohnson’s ‘‘ Life of Milton ” with the criticisms 
in Coleridge’s “ Eemains,” p. 176 ; Hallam’s 
“History of Literature,” vol. iv. p. 419; the 
“ Quarterly Review,” June 1825; and Macaulay’s 
“ Essay on Milton.” Lastly, study attentively 
poems of different degrees of merit; compare 
odes, blank verse, the different measufes of Pope 
and Spenser, Scott, and others, and consider 
which best suit the English language, and what 
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poet excels in each; then confirm or correct 
your own opinions by those of reputed critics. I 
have also known much improvement conveyed by 
a few hours’ reading with a tutor of good taste. 
Coleridge, high as were his natural endowments, 
ascribed much of his proficiency to school lessons 
in criticism from Dr. Bowyer at Christ’s Hospital. 


CHAP. IX. 

ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

“ In a recent catalogue by a Frenchman,” says 
I. D’lsracli, among works on natural history 
we find the ^ Essay on Irish Bulls Wo should 
rather recommend Rymer Jones’s " Natural His- 
tory,” Humboldt’s Kosmos,” and his Aspects 
of Nature,” Ellis’s Chemistry* of Creation,” 
“ Physical Geography ” by Mrs. Somerville, Kir- 
by’s “ Bridgewater Treatise,” and a very choice little 
book called the Life of a Tree,” by the C. K. 
Society. After these others will readily occur. 

On Astronomy, Herschel’s " Preliminary Dis- 
course” all may read. Mrs. Somerville’s Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences” was designed to 
teach her jcountry women science; but (1) Mit- 
chell’s Orbs of Heaven,” (2) Nichol’s " Solar and 
Planetary Systems,” and (3) Tomlinson’s Stu- 
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dent’s Manual” should smooth the way. Tomlinson 
clearly explains the principle of the Thermome- 
ter, Compass, Telescope, Dial, and Acoustics. 

On Botany, Loudon’s works will afford a clue 
to others. 

On Chemistry, Liebig’s Letters on Chemistry” 
arc indispensable, especially for agriculturists. 
“ Chemistry no Mystery,” by Scoffern, with one 
of Palmer’s Chemical Chests, will furnish all 
implements required for common experiments ; 
and, in every town there is a chemist who would 
gladly earn a guinea for a few less( is. 

Lardner’s Cyclopaedia” supplies Treatises on 
all the Sciences ; he has lately published a separate 
course of a familiar kind. Read his work on 
the Steam-Engine.” Dr. Brewer’s Guide to 
Science ” explains, in question and answer, every 
common phenomenon from the theory of dew to 
the boiling of the kettle. 

On Geology, Mantcll’s " Wonders of Geology,” 
Dr. Buckland, and Lyell will afford introductions. 
The Museums and the Crystal Palace will afford 
a fine school for^ lectures, which needy men of 
science are ever ready to deliver on every branch 
of Natural Philosophy. Science, by the many 
elementary treatises of the present daj^, has been 
brought within the comprehension of every intel- 
ligent person. 
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CHAP. X. 

READING FOR A MILITARY OFFICER. 

The following is the advice of a military officer, 
whose name and office as lecturer in a military 
academy, were I allowed to mention it, would 
prove the value of the authority. 

The following list will enable the student to 
become his own guide : — 

I. On the Art of War in General; read, 

1. Jackson on the Formation and Discipline 
of Armies.” 

2. Jomini on Military Combinations;” by 
Gilbert. 

3. King of Prussia’s Military Instructions ; ” 
by Forster. 

4. Duke of Wellington’s General Orders and 
Despatches,” by Gurwood ; or, “ Selections from 
the Despatches,” in one volume. 

5. Memoir of th^ Military Sciences,” by Col. 
Lewis ; a " Military Cyclopaedia ” of great merit, 
just completed. 

II. On Artillery; read, 

1. Griffith’s Artillerist’s Manual.” 

2. ‘Sir H. Douglas’s Naval Gunnery.” 

N. B. I know of no reputable treatise on Ar- 
tillery in the English language. 
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III. On Fortification ; read, 

1. Straith’s "Fortification.” 

2. Macaulay’s "Field Fortifications.” 

3. Jcl)b oil " Attack and Defence of Ports.” 

4. Pa&ley’s " llules for conducting the practical 
Operations of a Siege. ” 

IV. On Military Bridges and Pontoons ; 
read, 

" Sir II. Douglas's Treatise on Military Bridges.” 

V. On Cavalry ; read, 

1. "Bemarks on the Tactics of (^avalry,” by 
Bcamibh. 

2. Bi^mark’s " Field Service of Ca\alry,” by 
Btamibh. 

VI. On Light Infantry ; read, 

1. Jarry’s " Duties of Light Infantry.” 

2. Fitz-Clarence on the " Duty of Piquets.” 

VII. On Tactics and Military Organ- 
isation; read, 

Mitchell. 

VIII. On Military Law ; read, 

Simmons on " Court Martials.” 

IX. On Surveying ; read, 

Jackson’s " Surveying and Military Sketching.’* 

X. On Military History AND Biography; 

read, • 

1. Coxe’b " Life of Marlborough.” 

2. Stcdmaii’b " History of the American War.” 

T 
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3. Lloyd’s German War.” 

4. “ Conquest of Canada,” by Author of Hoche- 
laga. 

5. Alison’s French Revolution.” 

6. Napier’s Peninsular War.” 

7. Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia,” by Segur. 

8. Jones’s Sieges in Spain.” 

9. Drinkwater’s Siege of Gibraltar.” 

10. Mahon’s " War of Succession in Spain.” 

11. Siborne’s Waterloo Campaign.” 

12. The Work by Frederick II. of Prussia. 

The Memoirs of Napoleon, by Generals Gour- 

gaud and Montholon, contain, what must be a 
matter of the greatest curiosity to the soldier, an 
account of the authors and the studies wliicli 
formed the mind of that master of the art of war. 

All the works of J omini arc instructive ; his 
later works arc the best. 

The general reading of an officer should be that 
of any private gentleman. Though I may specify 
Modern History, C oographical Descriptions, Mili- 
tary Narratives, and accounts of the policy and 
interests of England and other great nations. 

By translations of Arrian, Csesar, Polybius, 
Tacitus, Xenophon, Herodotus, and Thucydides, 
the student may glean the tactics of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

The valuable dissertation by Polybius (b. xvii.) 
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on the Macedonian phalanx, as compared with the 
Koman legion, is given in Jones’s Xenojjhon, 
translated, pp. 255. 


CHAP. XI. 

now TO KEEP A COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 

Procure The Improved Common-place Book 
on the Plan of Locke.” Tiie preface contains in- 
structions. This Common-place 13ook I would ad- 
vise students to use as a day-book, and to keep a 
common ruled book of 300 or 400 2 )ages as a lodger. 
The day-book should contain an analysis of every 
book that is read, to aid the natural defects of 
memory, not to supersede it ; that is, we should 
• enter time, place, and persons, and little facts, 
when, and only when, we can trust our memory 
with the chief part of the narrative. The cntiy 
should resemble the summary we find in books. 
We may also enter original thoughts in order as 
they arise. Then the ledger should be a book of 
topics in which every subject of interest may 
have a page or two assigned it, for the purpose 
of classifying the contents of the Common-ijlace 
or Day Book. To show the advantage of this, 
I will copy from my own book one of the pages 
in which I have long stored up .any casual notice 
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and recommendation of authors to determine my 
choice of reading. 

Authors recommended and characterised. 

Read ^ Collingwood’s letter on Trafalgar,^ 
cp. 2. (i. e. Common-place Book, page 2.), and 
Hutchinson ^ On Alexandria/ cp. 8. Burke’s 
oj^inion of Montesquieu, cp. 14., and of Voltaire, 
of Murpliy’s Translation and ^ Ossian,’ cp. 14. 
The prose of Drydcn, Shaftesbury, and Hooker 
characterised, cp. 27. Wljat Niebuhr and what 
Pitt considered the desiderata of literature, 
cp. 175. Gent. Mag. for 1747, about Ilogaeus. 
Miss Austin’s ^ Pride and Prejudice,’ Scott , 
thought unequalled, op. 31. Adolphus’s Letter 
to Ileber. ^ New Monthly’ for 1822, about 
National Gallery. * On India and Hindoos,’ read 
Ward’s Book. Swift’s letters better than Pope’s, 
cp. 150. Read Cowper’s Letters, Mackintosh’s 
opinion of Hume’s ^ History,’ cp. 38. ^ Edinb. 

No. XLL’ 2nd article by Sir J. Mackintosh. 
Canning’s Eulogy of \^halmers’s * Astronomical 
Sermons,’ cp. 257. Gray’s Opinion of ‘ Froissart; ’ 
which was admired by Hemans, as also ^ Paul and 
Virginia,’ cp. 64.” 
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CHAP. XII. 

HOW TO REMEMBER WHAl WE READ. 

Most readers, I presume, will open this chapter 
with no little curiosity, and a feeling which would 
be expressed by these words : My memory is 
bad enough — would it were as good as that of 
a certain friend of mine. Let me see if there can 
be any rules to suit so bad a case as my own.” 
Now, before you decide that you have a wort^e 
memory than your friend, let me ask. Is there no 
one subject on which you can ctpial Iiim ? You 
have no doubt observed, that a large class of men, 
who are devoted exclusively and literally to animal 
])ursuits, sportsmen to wit, lijivc the greatest diffi- 
culty in remembering matters of history or general 
literature, but yet arc so ready with the names of 
all the winners of the Derby, Oaks, or St. Leger, 
and the progeny and pedigree of each, that a 
scholar would be as much surjirised at their me- 
mory of horses and mares, as they could be at the 
fechtdar’s memory of kings and queens. Probably 
you will now say, All this we grant ; it ih true 
we have memory for some things, but not for 
literature.” Your meaning is, that you have 
memory where you have attention. The sports- 
man cannot attend to books, nor the scholar to 
horses. The art of memory is the art of atten- 
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tion. A memory for literature will Increase with 
that Interest in literature by which attention Is 
increased. The sportsman could remember pages 
of hibtory relating to forest laws or encouragement 
of the breed of horses, but not the adjoining pages 
on the law of succession, and only because he felt 
an interest, and consequently paid attention, in 
reading the one but nbt the other. 

Again, memory depends on association, or, on 
the tendency of some things to suggest and make 
us tliink of others. The geologist remembers fo<«sils, 
but not flowers ; and the botanist flowers, but not 
fossils. Each has in his mind a cell ” for the one 
specimen, but not for the other ; and the observa- 
tions which fall in with the ideas of the geologist, 
and link to many a subtle chain of thought, re- 
main alone and unassociated in the mind of the 
botanist. Association certainly is, in some re- 
spects, an aid to attention ; they are usually con- 
sidered as distinct, and the basis of Memory; 
therefore every rule T can give for promoting 
either attention or association will be virtually 
rules for Memory. 

Memory is assisted by whatever tends to a full 
view and clear apprehension of a subject There- 
fore, in reading history, occasionally lay the book 
aside, and try if you can give a connected narra- 
tive of events. “ What thou dost not know. 
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thou canst not tell ; ” but clear ideas never want 
plain words. Do not be satisfied with feeling that 
the subject is too familiar for this repetition to bo 
necessary. The better a story is known^ the less 
time it will take to repeat. Put your “ thoughts 
in express words.” This is an invaluable exercise ; 
for, first of all, you will greatly improve your 
power of expression, and gain that command of 
language on which one of my friends heard Fox 
coinplimcnt Pitt, as having not only a word, but 
the word, the very word to express hL meaning. 
Secondly, the practice of putting yo •»' thoughts 
into words will improve your power of Concep- 
tion. When you see a speaker, in a long argu- 
ment, contract and fix his eye as if on some acreal 
form, he is trying to body forth liis ideas, and hold 
them up as a picture from which he may select, 
read olf, and lay before his hearers such portions 
as lie tliinks will convey the desired impression. 
Conception is the quality for which we call a man 

clear-headed ; ” for this enables him to grasp at 
one view the beginning, middle, and end of what 
he means to say, and have the order of his ideas 
at the direction of a cool judgment, instead of 
depending upon chance. 

‘'Ut jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia dici^ 

Pleraquc differrat prsesensque in tempus omittat.” 

Hob. 
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To rcpeaft a narrative to another is better still 
than repeating it to yourself : you are more ex- 
cited to accuracy, and your memory is assisted 
by the degree of attention and association which 
casual remarks and questions may promote. After 
walking round Christ Church Meadow with a 
late fellow of Exeter College, relating the for- 
tunes of the Athenians in Sicily, the very trees 
seemed vocal, and one weather-beaten elm at the 
left-hand corner of the avenue next tlie Chcrwcll 
so regularly reminded us of Nicias, that we used 
to say it afforded an unanswerable argument for 
the transmigration of souls. 

With a view to distinct conception, Writing is 
usually rccomraeijjled to aid memory. As to 
mere transcribing, though much has been ad- 
vanced in its favour, I believe it is by no means 
to be adopted. Much experience has shown me 
that it not only wastes time, but deceives us as to 
the extent of our knowledge. We arc flattered 
at the sight of the pap .r we fill, while in reality 
we are exercising, not our wits, but our fingers. 
Every University student knows how common it 
is to find men of misguided industry with desks 
full, and heads empty. Writing never aids me- 
mory but •when it tends to clear Conception. 
Most persons find it more pleasant to draw a 
idcetch of a subject on a sheet of paper than on 
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the tablets of the mind ; but let them not sup- 
po'^e it is more improving. 

When you want relief or variety, you may try 
to write, instead of rejieating the subject of your 
morning’s reading ; but you will soon admit that 
the viva voce cxcrcibe is the better of the two. 
In speaking of Conception, Abercrombie relates 
the ca‘?e of a clistlngiiibhcd aetor, who created 
great surpiKe by learning a long part with very 
sliort notice. When questioned respecting the 
mental process which he employed, he baid that 
he lost bight cntii ely of the audicnct , and seemed 
to ha^ c notliing before him but the pages of the 
book from which lie had learnt, and that, if any 
thing had occurred to interrupt that illusion, he 
should have stopped instantly.” 

Secondly. Memory is assisted by ivhatever adds 
to our interest or entertainment Therefore all 
the remarks 1 have made relative to being guided 
by curiosity and inclination are hintb for memory. 
A man rarely forgets a fact which he hears in 
answer to a question he has himself originated; 
and the art of reading is, to gain facts in biich 
order that each shall be, as Abercrombie says, a 
nucleus or basis of more; in other words, that 
every fact may be an answer to some question 
already in our minds, and may suggest in its turn 
new questions for new answers in an endless series. 
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Thirdly. Memory depends much on a thorough 
deteimination to remember. Most persons have 
memory enough for the purposes of their own 
business. Ask the guard of the mail how he 
remembers the places at which he has to drop 
his many parcels, and he will tell you, because 
he must.” And if you put the same question 
to any number of different persons whose fortune 
depends on the constant exercise of memory, 
you will invariably receive similar answers, which 
is a proof from experience that our memory 
depends very much on our own will and deter- 
mination. If, by the force of resolution, a person 
can wake at any hour in the morning, it is easy 
to believe that, by the same means, ho may also 
have a powerful command o\er his memory. 
Wliile at the University, I had a very remarkable 
proof of this. I was assisting in his studies, 
previous to examination, a friend who assured me 
he could not remember what he read ; that such 
had been the case d’ ring fourteen University 
terms. But I said, Now you must remember, 
— I know you can, — and I will have no more to 
do with you if you do not answer me correctly 
to-morrow on what we read to-day.” 

Having rallied him in this way, I heard no 
more of the complaint. After his examination he 
assured me that he was perfectly surprised at the 
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extent to which his memory had served him, and 
fairly acknowledged that for years he had given 
way to a state of mental inactivity, never stopping 
to try his memory, but drinking of the Castalian 
stream rather after the manner of Baron Munc- 
hausen’s horse, when he had lost his hinder 
quarters with the portcuUis. A man can re- 
member to a great extent, just as Johnson said 
a man might at any time compose, mastering his 
humour, if he will only set to work with a dog- 
ged dctemiination : Possunt quia poi^se videntavy'* 
for they can conquer who believe they can,” is 
very generally true where the mind is concerned. 
A very common reason that men do not re- 
member is, that they do not try; a hearty and 
ever-present desire to prevail is the chief ele- 
ment of all success. Nothing but the fairy’s 
wand can realise the capricious desire of the 
moment ; but as to the objects of laudable 
wishes, deeply breathed and for many a night 
and day e\er present to the mind, these are 
placed by Providence more within our reach 
than is commonly believed. When a person 
says. If I could only have my wish, I would 
excel in such an art or science, we may gener- 
ally answer. The truth is, you have no such 
wisli; all you covet is the empty applause, not 
the substantial accomplishment. Before we com- 
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plain of want of power and mental weapons, let 
us be sure that we make full use of what wc 
have- When we see one man write without 
hands, and another qualify himself (as in an in- 
stance within my own remembrance) for high 
University honours without eyes, a complaint of 
our memory, or other faculties, justifies the same 
conclusion as when workmen complain of their 
tools. 

These, or at least o'ther instances equally sur- 
prising, are founded on good authority. Still 
Abercrombie justly says, though the power of 
remembeiing unconnected facts and lists of words 
makes a great show, and is the kind of memory 
most generally admired, yet it is often combined 
with very little judgment, and is not so im- 
portant a feature, in a cultivated mind, as that 
memory founded on the relations, analogies, and 
natural connections of different subjects, which 
is more in our own power. Indeed, mere parrot 
memory is of less use ban is generally supposed. 
It enables a superficial person to pass off the 
opinions of others as his own ; but educated men 
can generally remember enough for their own 
purposes, and command data sufficient for the 
operations of their judgment. The power and 
the science is the chief point, not the tools. A 
mathematician is always a mathematician, even 
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without his formulas and diagrams. The oldest 
judge remembers the rules of law, though he 
foigctb the case in point, and the ablest counsel 
arc allowed refreshers. It is enough that our 
minds, like our guns, carry true to the mark 
without being ahvay& loaded. 

Fourthly. Memory is assisted hy irhatever fends 
to connection or association of ideas. When I 
asked the fiicnd above mentioned the particular 
means he took to remember liis IccturC'^ pre\ious 
to examination, he said, that bcbidcs looking 
e\erything more fully in the lacc than he ifad 
overdone before, he tried to match, sort, and 
put along-sidc of something similar,'’ cich event 
in its turn, and also to sa^ to liimself, ^^Ilcie arc 
four or five causes, circumstances, or characters 
1 elating to the same thing; by such a peculiarity 
in the fiist 1 shall remember the second, while 
something else in the second will remind me of 
the third and fourth.” During this process, he 
^aid, he became so familiar with many facts, that 
he could remember without any association at 
all. Again, in all the works and phenomena of 
nature, moral or physical, men of comprehensive 
minds discern a marked family likeness ; certain 
facts indicate the existence of others; so that 
memory is assisted by a certain key which clas- 
sification suggests ; and thus one effort of memory 
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serves for all. Association and Attention are both 
the basis of several inventions called Memoria 
Technical of which I will pror^ced to speak, more 
particularly for the benefit of students preparing 
for examinations, and those who would follow out 
my plan of attaining accuracy of outlines of his- 
tory and other subjects. Dr. Doddridge learnt the 
Scripture history from his mother’s lectures on 
the Dutch tiles in the fireplace. A series of histo- 
rical pictures would form the best Memoria Tech- 
nica ; so readily do we remember the position of 
pictures, and associate facts with their subjects. 

Of Memoria Technica, the practice of almost 
all men%f distinction coincides with the avowed 
opinions of Bacon and of Abercrombie, who held 
that the memory of such events as these systems 
teach is scarcely worth the process ; and, that the 
same degree of resolution which their UbC implies 
would supersede the necessity of them, except to 
that extent only to which every man of sense can, 
and commonly does, ft me the best possible Me- 
moria Technica, namely, one suited to his pe- 
culiar cast of mind Of such kinds are the fol- 
lowing: — 

First Looking at names in the index of a 
history, and following each separately through all 
the events with which it is connected. This plan 
with Herodotus and Thucydides I found invalu- 
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able. It aids Memory most powerfully, and leads 
to comparison and valuable reflection. 

Secondly^ Marking the names, words, or para- 
graphs, in your book, or numbering the separate 
arguments %y figures, 1, 2, and 3, in the margin. 
This I found useful, not only with history, but 
especially with Aristotle, and other works of 
science. It tends to distinct conception ; to many 
casual associations ; you sometimes fancy you see 
tlie page itself marked with your ow’i figures, and 
then one event reminds you of another ; it also 
enables you easily to refresh youi memory of a 
book Avhilc you leisurely turn over the pages ; 
above all, it keeps ever present to your mind, 
what many students do not think of onee a month, 
namely, that leading and remembering are two 
different things. 

Thirdly, Making a very brief sununary of the 
contents of each book, and thinning it by degrees, 
as your memory can serve, with few catchwords 
as well as many. This plan answers many of the 
same purposes as the preceding ; it is valuable to 
one who is preparing himself to write pfF-hand the 
history of any century required. Take one sheet 
of paper, and write words enough on it to remind 
you of the whole Outline History, and after a 
month, try if a much more portable skeleton-key 
will not serve, and this may be reduced, in its 
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turn^ till the whole is transferred from the paper 
to your memory. Thus Mebuhr advised his 
nephew to keep a list of difficulties or new words, 
and blot out each as soon as he could. 

Lastly^ associating things with placfs or objects 
around : thus the lioman orators used to associate 
the parts of their speeches with the statues or 
pillai’s in the building in which they spoke. Let 
my readers prepare a skeleton-key ” of each of 
the three Outline Histories of England, Rome, 
and Greece, and take a walk in three different 
directions witli each ; then will they find, though 
I cannot say in the noble sense in which Shake- 
speare intended, — 

“ Tongues, in trees — books in the running brooks, 
Seiiuons in stones — and good in everything.” 

Gray’s Memoria Teclmica” is very useful for 
dates. But it must be used for kings and queens 
principally, the dates of oUier events being re- 
membered by association. 

Example is better ^han precept. What man 
has done, man may do ; so we will consider a few 
anecdotes qf men famed for powers of memory. 

Xenophon, in his Symposium,” speaks of 
Athenians who coulu repeat both the “ Iliad” and 
the/^Odyssey.” This statement has been recom- 
ilaendcd to the consideration of those who assert 
the impossibility of the Homeric poems being 
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^orally transmitted. What was practicable for one 
man, however extraordinary a character he might 
be, would be comparatively easy for a society of 
Rhapsodists, if each member were intrusted with 
the memory* of a part. 

The nation that exerts memory in a more sur- 
prifcing manner tJian any other at the present day 
is the Chinese. Medhurst, in deborihing theii 
education, enumerates nine books under the namc^ 
of the “ Five Classics ” and the “ Fc‘ur Books.” 
The Classics consist of a Book of P'.igrams; a 
Collection of Odes ; The Public ceremonies ; 
The Life of Confucius ; and the History of the 
Three Dynasties, The Four Books are. The 
Happy Medium; the (Jreat Doctrine; Book of 
Discourses; and Mencius. The bulk of these 
nine is equal to that of the New Testament ; and 
yet, says Medhurst, if the whole were lost, one 
million j)crsons (out of a population reckoned at 
361,000,000) could restore every volume to- 
morrow.” Public offices in China depend on 
examination in these books. Th\o per cent, of the 
population compete. 

At 'Winchester and the Charter House many 
a boy has committed to memory 10,000 line'', so 
as to repeat from any part at which he was told 
to begin. 

Mathews, the comedian, as we arc cold by his 
u 
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widow, had so surprising a memory, that h^ 
would go through an Entertainment which he had 
not seen for many months. lie has even been 
known to step aside as the curtain drew up, to 
ascertain by a play-bill the name of the piece ad- 
vertised for the evening ; and this, strange to say, 
at a time when he was suffering so much from 
cracks on the tongue, that he had not spoken a 
word during the whole day, and felt the greatest 
pain in uttering wliat the audience heard with 
raptures of delight. 

Addison’s daughter, said Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, was nearly imbecile, yet so powerful 
was her memory, that she could repeat a sermon 
which bhc had heard once, and could learn pages 
of a dictionary by heart. 

It is related of Lord Bolingbroke that he learned 
Spanish enough in three weeks to correspond with 
the Spanish minister. I would say credat Judoius; 
but, in Sir J. Stephen’s Essay on "Ignatius Loyola 
and the Jesuits,” it -o mentioned as indisputable 
that Xavier learnt one of the Indian languages, so 
as to prepare himself for his missionary duties, in 
the same space of time. This is an instance of the 
])Ower that enthusiastic determination exerts over 
memory. To the same principle must we also 
attribute the fact that the Bishop of New Zealand 
preached to the natives in their own language as 
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soon as he arrived, having studied it only during 
his voyage. This, however, though higlily meri- 
torious, is by no means so surprising a case as that 
of Xavier. 

Eusebius says that to the memory of Esdras we 
are indebted for the Hebrew Scriptures which 
were destroyed by the Chaldivans. St Anthony, 
the Egyptian hermit, though he could not road, 
knew the whole Scripture by heart ; while, a 
certain Florentine, at the age of si>Leen, could 
repeat all the Papal bulls. Seneca .dls us that 
the Emperor Hadrian could repeat 2000 words 
in the order he heard them. Petrarch says that 
Pope Clement V. had his memory impaired by a 
fall on the head (an accident which has been 
known to gi^ e a good memory to one who had 
little before), and by great application gained t-o 
much more power than he had lost, that he never 
forgot anything he read. Cicero says, Lueidlus 
had a miraculous memory for e\cnts, but Horten- 
sius had a better memory for words.” Quintilian 
alludes to the well-known fact that we can rc])eat 
a task more perfectly on the following morning 
than on the night we lc.arn it, and observes that 
things digest and settle in the mind during sleep. 

Many instances are recorded of men losing the 
memory of a language, and speaking it many 
years after, during a brain fever or some exciting 
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illness. The truth of this is beyond all doubts 
though it seems very much like the tunes being 
thawed out of the frozen tiumpet. 

Di. Abercrombie knew a lady seized with 
ipoplexy while playing at caids one Thursday 
evening, and on regaining consciousness three 
days after, her first woids were, ^^What are 
tiuinps^'^” 


CHAP. XIIL 

l NGI I*?!! COMl'OSlTION — IIOW AC QUIRI D. 

Wiiii full command of your subject,” sajs 
Horace, you \\ ill never be at a lo&s, either foi 
w ords, or arrangement.” Composition is an art 
w (*ll worth studying : much as men differ in na- 
tural powers of composition, no man ever did full 
justice to these powers without much considera- 
tion and practice. 

1 . The first thing iii av riting is to ha^ e something 
to say. Strong and stirring thoughts will rarely 
find vent in any but a vigorous and forcible 
^tyle. The next thing is to be contented to 
write in the style which is natural to you. At 
the moment of writing, express yourself as na- 
ture dictates: in the hours of study, improve that 
nature to the full extent of its capacity. Never 
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attempt to write a letter and study letter-writing 
at the same time. Write in your own language 
and in your own character without effort and 
without affectation. Think of nothing but your 
subject; and your style, however imperfect, uill 
have far more force and fluency than any blow 
and laboured compobition could produce. 

Soulhey’b advice on the art of composition wa*- 
similar to Johnson’s; namely, tc^ think of what 
you have to say, and to use thi first words 
which present themselves, — the fir - 1 words wdll 
be tlie most natural — you may afterwards correct 
with a view •to brevity and rhythm. From 
Southey’s Life it a[)pcarb that his ad^ ice on com- 
position w.as asked very frequently; and natu- 
rally bo; for Southey’s prose is equal to any 
EngH«*h writing ; and the Life of Nelson,” in 
particulai(|||^8 written in a style so lucid and na- 
tural as never was surpassed. This is the opinion 
of the l)est judges — of Byron among others — and 
Byron is himself pronounced by Mr. Macaulay, 
when speaking of that poet’s correspondence, to 
be a perfect master of English prose. 

Writing poetry is the best of all practice for 
prose. Poets have generally been good prose 
writers. Witness Cowley, Dryden, and Milton, 
whose prose has all the power without the affec- 
tation of Carlyle; witness Swift, Pope, Gold- 
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smith, Cowpcr, Scott, Thomas Moore, and Mr. 
Macaulay. 

Poetical exercises are recommended, on the 
same principle as translations from foreign lan- 
guages, because they forbid the writer to shape 
his idca^ to fit his words, and compel him to 
searcli for words adec^uate to his ideas. 

“ One thing I do know,*’ says Southey, “ to 
write poetry i§ the best j)reparation for writing 
jjrose. The verse-maker gets the habit of weigh- 
ing the meanings and qualities of words, until 
he comes to know, as if by intuition, what par- 
ticular word will best fit intotthc sentence. 
People talk of my style! I have only endea- 
voured to write plain English, and to put my 
thoughts into language which every one can un- 
derstand.” And yet how many writers appear to 
think that heavy latinised words, andj^r-fetched 
metaphors, and unnatural, flowery language, are 
all essential to fine writing ! 

am glad,” wri.js Southey on another oc- 
casion, ^^that you sometimes write verses, be- 
cause, if ever you become a prose writer, you 
will find the great advantage of having written 
poetry. No poet ever becomes a mannerist in 
^rose, nor falls into those tricks of style which 
show that the writer is always labouring to pro- 
duce effect.” The great rule of composition there- 
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fore is, — never to take pen in hand till 
YOU HAVE something TO SAY, AND THEN WHITE 
IN THE FIRST WORDS THAT COME TO MIND. This 
was Southey’s advice, though he would afterwards 
correct for brevity and rhythm. That plain and 
forcible writer William Cobbett, said, that the 
order of liis sentences was the natural order in 
which one thought suggested another, and when 
this suggestion failed, it was time to stop. Mucli 
of the weak diluted writing of the present day 
William Wilberforce abcribed to a ' lin attempt 
to write ^^ithout ideas — without ideas enough^ he 
should have said, to gush forth as under high- 
pressure, but only enough to trickle out few and 
far between. The voluminous Richard Baxter 
confessed he had too much to do in giving utter- 
ance to all tlic weighty truths he would impart, 
to afford time for selection of words or modulation 
of sentences; so, he fixed his thoughts on his sub- 
ject, and wrote as well as he could. On this Sir 
George Stephen ob'^erved, that no writer ever 
proposed to himself a surer method for doing justice 
to his own powers of composition. It is tlie only 
method by which a writer will ever give full seope 
and freedom to his abilities, be they great or 
little. John Bunyan, whose Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ” Mr. IMacaulay deems ‘*an invaluable study 
for any man who wishes to obtain a wide com- 
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mand over the English language^’’ tells the secret 
of his success in words that truly describe the 
birth of every offspring of genius, — 

“ It came from mine own heart, to iry head, 

And thence into mj fingers trickled ; 

Then to my pen, from whence immediately 
On paper I did di ibble it daintily.” 

2. As to the course of reading conducive to a 
good English style, we may learn something from 
Lord Brougham’s remarks on the studies of 
Ilobertson : — 

“ That Robertson had carefully studied the 
best writers^ with a view to acquire genuine 
Anglicism, cannot be doubted, lie was inti- 
mately acquainted with Swift’s writings ; indeed, 
he regarded Swift as eminently skilled in the 
narrative art. Robertson had equal familiarity 
with Defoe, and had fonned the same high esti- 
mation of his historical powers. 

When a certain Professor consulted Robertson 
on the best discipline for acquiring a good nar- 
rative style, the remr kablc advice he rccei\ed 
was to read Robinson Crusoe carefully; and, 
when the ^Professor was astonished and supposed 
it was i jest, the historian said he was quite 
serious ; but, if Robmson Crusoe would not help 
him, or if he ^as above studying Defoe, then he 
would recommend Gulliver’s Travels 1 ” 
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Southey specified Cobbett as one of our best 
writers, having a Saxon basis, derived from his 
education in the heart of an English county. 
Cobbett writes like a man very much in earnest, 
and never stops to pick out pretty words or to 
round off polished sentences. ^ 

Gibbon studied the style of Blackstone, and 
Pope that of Drydcn, but without any trace of 
imitation. 

Henry Taylor says that Mr. Crabbe Eobinson, 
being one day with Schiller in his library, and 
observing on the shelves a collcctior of German 
translations of Shakespeare, he inquired how it 
was that Schiller, who understood English, could 
require these translations. Schiller’s answer was 
that he was in the habit of reading as little as 
possible in foreign languages, because it was his 
business lo write German, and he thought, by 
reading in other languages, he should lose his 
nicer perceptions of what belonged to his own. 

Pope, Congreve, and (’hatterton were all sclf- 
educjitcd, being left to seek in the pure ^^well 
of English undefiled,” according to their own in- 
tellectual wants and tastes, those treasures of 
which they were so early possessed. Byron at 
school and college attended far more to the living 
languages than to the dead. Pope thought him- 
self the better for having no regular education. 
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but allowed to gather sweets from every opening 
flower” in the rich fields of English literature. 
Moore acquiesces in these opinions^ as he quotes 
them ; he adds, that the perfect purity with which 
the Greeks wrote their own language was justly 
attributed to their entire abstinence from every 
other. 

3. The above rule specifics, till you have some^ 
thing to say ; something clear and familiar to your 
own mind, and only awaiting words for expression. 
With this view, some persons make a brief sketch 
before writing an Essay, or set down a list of 
topics before beginning a letter ; and some 
writers will walk about and arrange their ideas, 
or converse and reason upon them with a friend. 
Many of our great writers have mused for years 
upon their favourite theory, the constant subject 
of their solitary and their social hours. Then, 
when once resolved to write, a free and natural 
stream of thoughts, having long since clothed 
themselves with words, flows forth with rapidity 
and effect. Great results are never attained by 
little labour ; though the labour may not be ap- 
parent to the uninitiated, who are apt to compute 
by the time of actual expression, forgetting the 
many patient hours of antecedent thought. Thirty 
times over did Pascal write some of his immortal 
letters. Most writers would do better at a second. 
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or even at a third attempt^ could they spare the 
time; and that, principally for a reason which 
confirms our rule, because each repetition would 
^ give them a more comprehensive view and a 
more full command of all their materials. 

4. As to Brevity, the secret of its beauty is, that 
when perfectly natural, it is the result of a mind 
full of its subject — a symptom which every reader 
welcomes, that the writer had ideas ready for his 
words, instead of having his words and ideas to 
seek at the same time. Brevity is valuable rather 
as an omen of excellence than as an excellence 
in itself. Bad writers are diffuse and prosy, for 
the same reasons that bad speakers stammer and 
hesitate, because they arc making a cast for ideas, 
and have nothing to say. Brevity, when made a 
point of — tliat is, affected brevity, is far, indeed, 
from being a beauty in composition. 

Horace ridicules this error in Brevis esse laboro^ 
obscurus Jioy — I make a great effort to be brief, 
and the consequence is that I am obscure.” 

William Wilbcrforce was of the same opinion. 
In writing his Practical Christianity ” he pur- 
posely avoided that pruning and condensation 
which literary ta^te usually prescribes. He wisely 
judged, that a style rather more diffuse Is more 
easily read. The readers, like the hearers of 
religious discourses, are well pleased to have their 
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attention roused by a Kttle repetition. Brief and 
terse maxims are of their own nature unconnected 
with the context. They go by you in a single 
flashy whereas you have time lo think and re- 
cover yourself in a longer sentence ; and Wilber- 
force once observed to a friend — Do not curtail 
too much: portable soup must be diluted before 
it can be used.” 

But as to brevity, conciseness, and that exact 
proportion of words to things which distinguished 
our great writers, this is by no means to bo ac- 
complished without careful study. Horace tells 
us we should observe a delicate discrimination in 
the choice of our words, and great nicety in their 
arrangement ; — In verbis etlam tenuis cauf usque 
sei'eitdls. Here, serere verba is not the same thing 
as spargerc verba. We must dibble our words 
in exactest order, and not sow them broad cast, 
if we would attain to excellence. The perfec- 
tion of composition is well exemplified in Sir 
James Mackintosh’s ‘^Laws of Nature and of 
Nations.” For, in those truly classical composi- 
tions, every sentence reads with the utmost ease 
and perspicuity ; yet, if you analyse the structure, 
you will find the words are like Mosaic work; 
the sentences are rather tesselated than con- 
structed, each word fitting admirably in its 
own place, but defying all transposition. Such 
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excellence no mortal man can attain without 
patient study. 

Ariosto furnishes another instance of careful 
selection and patient labour. His MSS. show 
that many a lofty and figurative expression was 
written and erased, before he attained to that 
chaste simplicity, to the imitation of which Galileo 
ascribed his own success, in making science 
attractive to the general reader. 

The mention of Lord Brougham reminds us 
that it is well known that no man has gone 
beyond Lord Brougham in the patient finish of 
particular passages of his speeches ; he has him- 
self recorded that the peroration on Queen 
Caroline’s case was written ten times over before 
he thought it worthy of the occasion. 

5. Again, our rule states, write in the first words 
that come to mind : hence, any attempt to write 
in the style of Addison, or in any other style than 
your own, is strictly prohibited. Elegant writers 
must be studied in the hours of preparation, and 
the secret of their peculiar charms considered; 
thus Gibbon transcribed many chapters of 
Blackstone ; but Gibbon’s History shows not the 
faintest trace of his copy. By throwing off your 
own style to attain that of another, you will fall 
into a style worse than either. Many a man has 
written in a stiff and affected style for life, by 
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being taught to balance sentences and count syl- 
lables at school. When general education has 
formed the taste^ and varied and extensive read- 
ing has enriched the vocabulary, then constant 
practice will give facility of expression, and the 
result will be a style worthy of a scholar. 

That choice language which we admire in the 
poems of Pope and in the prose of Addison is 
hardly tlie language of our mother tongue, or, at 
all events, it must be admitted that sucli smooth 
and chaste and varied diction is a form and dialect 
of that mother tongue, far superior to what we 
learn by nature, and only to be acquired by art. 

Let us explain ourselves a little more at length. 
We once heard a sensible country Rector inform 
a new Curate that the lower classes could not 
understand above one fourth part of that English 
which the higher classes speak; and, consequently, 
that as often as a preacher deviated from this very 
limited vocabulary he was virtually speaking in 
an unknown tongue. 

Noav, if one word out of every four in the dic- 
tionary is as large a proportion of the language 
as the ploughman can understand, one word out 
of four — though, unhappily, not by any means 
the same — is about as many as the Squire or the 
Parson are able commonly to use. Words, the 
instruments of thought, are like other instru- 
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ments^ or other tools. A first-rate workman 
carries a great variety of tools in liis flag-basket^ 
and attains an additional finish and accuracy by 
the skilful application of each. But the rougher 
and ruder kind of labourer can handle only one 
or two of a sort. So is it with the ordinary vo- 
cabulary of common conversation. One word 
acts many parts. Nearly all persons, without 
special study, may be detected in ringing the 
changes on one set of words, and of moving round 
and round in one narrow circle of tiife phraseo- 
logy. It is one thing to understand every word 
in the language, but another thing to have every 
word ready and available for its proper use and 
application. Even Goldsmith, so choice and so 
chaste in his writings, was singularly careless and 
inaccurate when he conversed. It was remarked 
of him by one of his friends — Goldsmith, for 
instance, would say, ^ This is as good a guinea 
as was e\cr hornf coined^ he ought to say; but 
such a word as coined would never occur to 
Goldsmith.” 

Let it be granted, therefore, that one column 
of the dictionary out of four is as large a pro- 
portion of our language as any one j^erson will 
use by nature. It is by art^ — by variety of read- 
ing, and minute observation of every word in 
every sentence of the most efFecti\c writers — 
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that all the great masters of composition have 
studied to enrich their style, endeavouring to 
incorporate and make habitual as much of the 
other three columns as they could. 

In this study of language. Pope has succeeded 
so far as to lay the whole language under con- 
tribution, to supply words in unison with every 
tone of feeling and expressive of every shade 
of thought. So, Johnson, struck with admiration 
*at these varied beauties, immediately raised the 
question. How such command of language ever 
was attained ? 

It is a law of the human mind, that it insen- 
sibly takes the tone and colouring of those with 
whom it communicates. If we catch the dialect 
and the phrases of the land in which we live, 
hours and days passed amidst the pure sentiments 
and chaste language of Addison or Southey will 
tend to propriety of words and simplicity of 
arrangement. Still, at the moment wo take pen 
in hand, we must avoid all imitation, and think 
of nothing but our subject ; and, for this obvious 
reason, — all such terms and beauties of style as 
we have made thoroughly our own will present 
themselves in a natural way, while all others that 
require the least effort to rccal will appear stiff 
and inharmonious. 

6» The same rule — to use the first words that 
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eome to mind — would suggest, that by attentive 
reading and exercises, we sliould endeavour to 
make our foremost words the most appropriate. 
Of the many persons who understand all the words 
in the language, few indeed have a tenth part ready 
and available for the pen. It is a great thing to 
have, like Sir li. Peel, a copious vocabulary ; but 
it is a still higher excellence, says Mr. D’Israeli, 
that it should be ^^rich and rare,” and, like that 
of the eloquent George Canning, full of the most 
forcible and glowing, of the most effective and 
spirit-stirring expressions : to this end. 

Alternately read and write on the subject of 
your reading. This will add both to your fluency 
and stock of words. The ever-recurring dif- 
ficulties of writing will make us observing when 
we read, and exj)re&sions which arc new to us 
to-day will be uttered as our own to-morrow. 
Head any well-written talc, then lay aside the 
book, and tell it in your own words ; and, many 
of the author’s words will be embodied as your 
own. Every new subject will contribute new 
terms. The sailor abounds in nautical phrases, the 
lawyer uses words of jurisprudence, the physician 
words of exact science, — but the experienced 
writer should command the stores of all. So, the 
more varied your reading, the more copious will 
be your vocabulary! Shakespeare, Milton, and 
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John Bimyan, comprise an excellent variety of 
words ; but Coleridge truly said, that the study 
of Scripture would prevent any man’s style from 
being common or undignified. 

7. Kead select passage*:^ aloud, or cvnnmit them 
to memory and recite them, to accustom the ear 
to the rhythm. Cobbett’s English Grammar” 
has excellent observations on comi^osilion : no 
English scholar will regret having devoted a few 
hours to its perusal. 

8. Translate from foreign languages, ancient and 
modern. Most writers sacrifice occasionally what 
they would say to what they can say : their ideas 
are at the mercy of their words, and are often 
clipped and mutilated for the sake of euphony. 
This compromise between sound and sense trans- 
lation defies; it enforces a thorough searching 
of the language, and an accurate distinction of 
terms. Of translation, considered as a prepara- 
tion for prose writing, Southey says, " I believe 
I derived great advantage from the practice some- 
times of translating and sometimes of abridging 
the historical books read at Westminster School. 
And I think that a habit of speaking upon busi- 
ness might be acquired by giving orally the sub- 
stance of what one has just read.” 

Sir Walter Scott also advises his son to the 
same effect: — You should exercise yourself 
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frequently in trying to make translationb of tlic 
passages that most strike you, trying to invest 
the sense of Tacitus in as good English as you 
can. This will gue you a command of jour own 
language, which no person will ever have who 
docs not study English composition in early life.” 

The following is Lord Brougham’s account of 
the way Robeitson, the historian, studied com- 
j)osition : - 

Translations from the Classics, and csj^ecially 
from the Greek, formed a considerable part of his 
labour. lie considered this exercise well cal- 
culated to gi\e an accurate knowledge of our 
own language, by obliging us to weigh the 
shades of difference between words or phrases, 
and either by the selection of the terms or the 
turning of the idiom, to find the expression 
whicli is required for a given meaning ; whereas, 
when composing originally, the idea may be 
'varied in order to suit the diction which most 
readily 2)rescnts itself.” 

In this advice we are but too happy to be sup- 
ported by the authority of Lord Brougham. We 
have long maintained that writers arc often at 
the mercy of their words, and that many persons 
are prc\ented from doing justice to their ideas, be- 
cause there remains a large part of the language 
which they never have prestcd into their &cr\icc. 
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But, the very nature of translation compels us to 
extend our vocabulary as widely as our author, 
and so it tends to bring an entirely new order of 
words into requisition. 

Sir Samuel Komilly follows as a witness on 
the same side : — I translated, composed, and 
endeavoured to form for myself a correct and 
elegant style ; I translated the whole of Sallust, 
and a great part of Livy, Tacitus, and Cicero.” 
Translation insures the ideas, and enables the mind 
to attend chiefly to the words. This is highly 
necessary. Seeking for w'ords and ideas at the 
same time is the worst of practice; still, this 
absurdity is involved in the pernicious custom 
of setting schoolboys to write themes on Moral 
Vix’tuc or on any other subjects on Avhich they 
cannot possibly have anything to say. How much 
better to lecture them on a given portion of 
history, and, having thus insured ideas, to require 
them to expand and illustrate these ideas with 
such remarks as may naturally occur ! 

9. A few touches from the hand of a master may 
give wonderful eficct even to a dull composition — 
especially from such a master as always bears the 
reader in his eye. Even such aids as points and 
punctuation are not to bedesphsed; though Paley 
said that that was the best style ^^hich was the 
most independent of punctuation. Southey prided 
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blmself on his knowledge of typography; and 
would refer to his title-pages in proof of his skill. 
A printer once remarked of him, that Mr. Southey 
was the only man he ever knew who could tell 
how a page would look before it w as in type. 

The paper and t}pe, with a judicioub arrange- 
ment of paragraph*^, and suitable spaces and ca- 
pitals, tend very much to enliven a page, and to 
sustain the attention of the reader. A plain 
talc may be marred by the telling” — so, the 
weariness of the eyes, as well as of die ears, may 
j)ut the mind out of humour with the story. 
Every author has to learn that there are secrets 
w orth knowing in the art of bookmaking, apart 
from the excellence of the composition. No doubt 
die leading jaiblishers and printers in London will 
render considerable assistance ; still, c\ery author 
should be able to judge for himself. 

Distinct Punctuation is an art w hich will repay 
attentive study. It is excellently tauglit, as also 
are some other points most essential in com- 
position, by William Cobbett’s English Gnam- 
mar, a work anfusing, as well as instructive, in 
parts; especially where he criticises a King’s 
Speech, and sliows almost as many grammatical 
errors as there arc clauses in it. 

Milton made a great point of correct punc- 
tuation. Addison w'as equally particular. Lord 
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Jeffrey was famed for his skill in giving effect by 
little points and the touches of a master’s hand ; 
by which many an essay which he received as 
Editor of the ‘‘Edinburgh Kevicw” was set forth 
with a boldness of relief and lucid arrangement, 
almost to the surprise of its author. 

Lord Cockburn says of Lord Jeffrey, his 
“ value as Editor was incalculable. lie had not 
only to revise and arrange each Number after its 
parts were brought together, but he had much 
difficult and delicate work to perform. lie had 
to train authors — to discern the public taste — to 
suggest subjects. Inferior to these excellences 
but still important, was his dexterity in revising 
the writings of others. Without altering the ge- 
neral tone or character of the composition, he had 
great skill in leaving out defective ideas or words, 
and in so aiding the original by lively or graceful 
touches, that reasonable authors were surprised 
and charmed in seeing how much better they 
looked than they thought they’ would.” 

lOi Sydney Smith said, “ It would be an ex- 
tremely profitable thing to draw up a short and 
well-authenticated account of the habits of study 
of the most celebrated writers with w hose style of 
literary industry we happen to be most acquainted. 
It would go V('ry far to destroy the absurd and 
pernicious association of genius and idlenchs, by 
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showing men that the greatest poets, orators, 
statesmen, and historians — men of the most bril- 
liant and imposing talents — ^havc actually laboured 
as liard as the makers of dictionaries and the 
arrangers of indices ; and, that the most obvious 
reason Avhy they have been superior to other men 
is, that they have taken more pains than other 
men. Gibbon was in his study e\cry morning, 
winter and bummer, at six o’clock; Burke was 
the most laborious and indefatigable of human 
beings; Leibnitz was never out of Irs library; 
Pascal killed himself by study ; Cice^-o narrowly 
escaped death by the same caubc ; Alilton was at 
his books with as much regularity as a merchant 
or an attorney — he had mastered all the know- 
ledge of his time ; so had Homer ; Rafaelle lived 
only tliirtj-^even years; and in that short space 
of time carried the art so far beyond what it had 
before reached, that he appears to stand alone as 
a model to his successors. The multitude cry 
out, * A miracle of genius!’ Yes, a man proves 
a Miracle of Genius, because he has been a mi- 
racle of labour ; because he makes use of the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of ages, and takes as his point 
of departure the very last line and boundary to 
which science has advanced ; because it has ever 
been the object of his life to assist* every intel- 
lectual gift of nature with every resource that 
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art could suggest, and with every attention that 
diligence could bestow.” 

Genius is comparatively helpless and dormant 
without patient labour and many of the industrial 
virtues of common men. Even imagination and 
invention, says Johnson, arc useless without 
knowledge: nature in vain gives the power of 
combination, unless study and observation supjdy 
materials to be combined. Sir Isaac Newton re- 
marked, that if he excelled other men in anything, 
he thought it was in patient observation of facts 
and persevering analysis. That great philosopher 
attributed only to the intensity of his inspection 
what all the world has imputed to the superiority 
of his vision. BufFon also thought that " Genius 
is Patience;” or, as another French writer ex- 
plained, La Patience cherche, et la Genie trouve^^ 
And, it is only when these two powers. Genius 
and Application, are found in union, that great 
discoveries have been made. Herschcl’s tele- 
scope wants Hcrschers patient observation. But- 
ler, the author of the "Analogy,” forcibly re- 
marked — " Though a man have the best eyes in 
the world, ho can only^ see the way he turns 
them.” Genius is like a great general — or like 
the master-mind of striking and original combi- 
nations — but without some such an aide-de-camp 
as Diligence or Observation to ascertain exact 
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positions and to supply the data of his calcula- 
tions, no result can be expected but confusion 
and dismay. 

We are happy to be able to quote the follaw- 
ing testimony from a man of real genius, Thomas 
Moore. 

There are some exceptions, it is true, to this 
rule. But the records of immortality furnish very 
few such exceptions; all we know of the works 
that she has hitherto marked with her seal suffi- 
ciently authorise the general position — that nothing 
great and durable has ever been pr^^ duced with 
ease ; and that labour is the parent of all the last- 
ing wonders of this world, whether in verse or 
stone. Poetry or Pyramids.” 


THE END. 


T 
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■icd IMmIpImi Viriib Fomala for Pnblte 
CttMwbra.aiid iMimfloni On Private Panl- 
11m Nfv Ndiitlftt, with AddldMu. 8 to, 
price 1III.M. 

Blaine’s Bneydopmdit of Bnral 

Bpoitap or, a complete Accoent, Htatorital, 
nactkal, and veavriptlve, or Hnntlng, 
SbootlBK, nabiBa, RaLlBg, and otb£r bieia 
Sports and Atbletle Amusements of tbs 
pnseot dwt A New and UprouvblT re- 
riifld Mlriwj with numcBM ^dlrional 
lUnstrMlbns. The Hnnrinf. Racinf, aud 
all relative to Horses and Ifoteemanship, 
revised bv Habjit Hisovan . bho^tlng and 
PIshlBf hr Bpwmmmra, and Conrsing bf 
Mr, A. GRAnAK. With upwards ai 800 
Woodenta. Svo. price ISs. , 

Blair’s Chronological and His- 

torlesl Tables, from the Creation to the 
proMot Time I with Addltlous and Cor- 
reetlona from the moat authentic Writers , 
Includlof the Computation of St. Paid, as 
nonneetiBC tbo Period from the Fsode to 
the Temple Under the revtsinu of Sin 
Hrmrt El&ii, K H New bditlon with 
corraetlonB. Imperial Svo. price 81s. 6d. 

noomfleld.'^^e Creek Testa- 

mmit I With tdploBs Png Usb N otes, Gnticsl, 
Pbdologlial. and BmplauatorT KspeciailT 
termed lor the use of advandedbludeats and 
Candidates for Help Orders. Bp the Rev 
8. T. Bmwvibld, O.O. FbA New 
Sdttlon. S vols. Svo. with Mifi price S88. 

Hr. Bloomfleld’a Additional 

Annotsdlone on the shove. Svo. price IBs 

BliMHailohli-^Osllcgs and Sohool 

Creek Ttatementi with shorter bnglish 
Notes. Critical, Philological, and Enplana 
%o^. formed for nao In Colleges and the 
FiblletehoalB. Bfthe^Rev b.P Bloom 
nsu>» U D.| P B.A. New Sdltlob, greatlv 
cnlar^ and Improved, f cp* Svo. lUs M 

Hts BloomddUi’a OoBm ind 

School LoaleoB to the Greek MtaMrat. 
f^Seo. price ISc. SSL 

Bodib.— BsBads fram B^rodotns I 


on tho Sieain EkglnOi 

to MIoee, |llllfo.slnm 



Bonme. — A Treatise on the. 

Sere# Propeller t With vsrioue Suggestions 
of fmprovemout BpJoaif BooRffa, C K 
With SO largo PlatM and nnmeroua Wood- 
CRts. 4to. feieo asc. 

Bonrnos-^A Catechism of the 

Steam Fnrine, llloatratlvc of the bcientlSc 
Prlncipiwopon which Its Operation depends, 
dnd the Prsctkol Details of Its •»tnu:ture,ln 
Its AippUoations to Mmss, Mills, Steam 
Narigatlon, and Rallriiwsi with various 
Suggestions of Inuirovcment Bp John 
Bovrnb, C. B. Now Bdltlon. Fep. Svo. 
pnee Si. 

Brande.--A Bietionary of Sd- 

enee, Literstnrc, and Artt lompnslngthe 
Hlstorp, Deaenptlon and Scientific Frin. 
eiplcs of everp ttnnth of Hnman Know 
ledge ( with the Derivation and Definition 
of ul the 1 erms In general dse fcdlted 
^ W T BRAaibn,F K b L and B , aMlated 
bp Dr J Caovin The Second Bdltlon, 
revised and coifeeted I Ini lading a bnppJa 
mpnt, and nnmeroaa Wood fingravli^s. 
Svo price 00b 

The SUPPLEMENT eeparatelp, price 8i.6d 


i BnUaHThe ISatenial Manage- 

ment of Children In Health and Disease 
Bp T. Bull, HU, Member of the Rural 
College 01 Phpeiclaus , formerlp Phpslcian 
Accoachenr to the blusburv Midwllen lii 
stitutloo. New BdiUun, reap Svo. M 


! BnlL—Hlnts to MotheiSp for 

thn Management of their Health dnrlng 
the Perioa ol Fregnaucp and in the l^rlug- 
In Room with an JCzMsnre of Popnlar 
Errors in eonnezioa with those su^ects, 
etr. , and Hmts on Nursing Bp T. Bull, 
MD. Nsw Bdltlon. F^price te. 


BiinBen.---Hippolytns and hia 

Age I Or, Doctrine and Practice of the 
Church of Rome under Commodni and 
Aleaandor Severus. nnd Amlent and Mo- 
dem Christlanltp and Dlvlnltp compared 
gj.C C i B«RSBw,DD tOfCL. A New 
Bdltlon, corrected, remodeled, ^d ex 
tended. 7 vols. Pro. 

1. HIppolptna and hlc Age i or, the Be> 
elnnlM and Prospects of ChratliHUty 
New AlttoB,S roll W 

Sepantt Worha eonnectod with Htepe- 

S. Bketohof tha Phllosoohp of Lnngnage 

a ARfiUcta Anio-Nlcmnn.. 8 vol«.Sve 
1 meUfi«lmLitofari«l 
}L ieUenIm GaoMlem i 
ill. BeUqnlmUtnrgtcm. 





PUBLiflHlD BT LONGMAN, BBOWN, AMP Go. 


Bnnsen.— Egypt’s Hms In Thi^ 

verul UJatoryi Am HUlo«leallaTMllgall<Ht, 
In PWn Bookn Bf C C J. D II , 

O C 1.. Irnnilntcd Mm ikt Oenann, by 
C H CoTTRaix, I'M it4.on. 

tilnlniF^UiB First Boon, or Sonreei and PrU 
meral P^ts of Bgypthn Hlstofyt With an 
BKjrptiBii GnuDmar and OkCioaair, aB4 a 
eompleta List of HierOfljrphleal ttgiiai an 
Appaiiilln of Antborluei, aatbraiinf the 
eoaplsto Test of Maiiatho and Bralottba* 
nai, JEffvptiai a from PllBf« Strabo, etc , i ‘ 
Plates (representlDf the mmOam Olelnltl 
With BMay lUaittstiou. SroTpricc S8t. 

The second Volnnie Is prepariof for 
pnolicatlon. 

Barton.— The History of Scot- 

lanil, fiom the Revolution to the Kstlnctlon 
of the last Jaiublte Insnrreitlon (IMl— 
1748 ) By Joan Hiu BoatoM, Author of 
Tk* Ll/a o/ DaaU Jvols 8 to . 

price 2St 

Bishop Butler’s Oeneral Atlas 

of ^odem and Ancient Ceoffranhy i com 
prluiiif tifty-tifofnll-coloured Ifisps i with 
complete Indsses New Sditloa, nearly all 
re enmved, enlarged, and freatly Im* 
proved, with Correitfoiw inom the most 
authentic Sources In both the Ancient and 
Modern Maps, many of which are entirely 
new Sdited by the Author's Son, the 
Rev T BoTua. Royal 8vo. price t4s 
half boioid 

f The Modem Atlas, of 98ftill. 
culonredMaps HI 8vo lti« 
The Ancient Atlas of 94 fhlU 
eotoored Maps. Rl 8vo Us. 

BiiOiop Butler’s Sketch of Mo- 
dem and Aecleat Oeegraphy. New fcdltloa, 
terefnlly revised, with each Altcratlona 
Introduced aa continually profreaelve Ills- 
eoventa and the latest Inforniailon have 
rendered necesBary Edited by the Antbiir s 
Son, the Uev.l.Bvcua, 8vo price 9s 

The Cabinet Gazetteer: APopu- 

Ur Kxpositlon of all the Coantrles or the 
World, their Oovernmeot, Popvlatlon, 
Revennea, Commerce and Indnatrleei 
AuilcnUnral, Manufsetnred, and MlnerU 
I Products t R-lifion, Laws, Manners, and 
Social State i with brief Notices of Cheir 
! Hlslity and Antlqaliles. From the Utest 
Xnthorltleit By the Author of The Cmfinat 
. Lnwerr hrap Svo, price 10s. 6d cloth} or 
Us. calf lettered. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popu- 
lar Digest of the Laws ef Bnflaud, civil 
aod Crtmlaal | with a OkHeapiT ef Law 
Terma, Manilas, Statutes, and Judicial Aatl- 

a uitlea. Correct Tablea of AiseaMd Tatbs, 
tamp Duties, Pxclse Ucoocet, «nd Post- 
Horse Duties I Post OZee ReMsione, uud 
~ e. Mtb Bdlttoa, comurts 
Aets of tho Session 1818. 
Ms. M.-^ 8 oFnniiaif«, 


CaMs^EagU^i Agriculture in 

18W and Wl i |u Condluoa and Prospeota. 
ByjAiun 0 ai»D.Biq,^Ehld(MO, 
calturai Commlaslones of TAp TlMce, Tho 
Sacoad Edition. 8vo.^el4p. 


CalTert.-The Wife's Manuslf 

or, Prayora and fhonghts on Several Ooea- 
slona of a Matron's Ufh By the Rev. 
IViuiAM CAi.vsRTk Rector of bt. Anthollai 
and one of the Minor Caaona oSf St. Panl'a, 
Poet Svo. [in fhe Press. 

The Cadlng A Bespon8il)llitlei*| 

of a Oovarness By Amica. Kep. Svo. 
pilef4s.6d. ^ 

Catlow.— Populir ConchoUgy) 

or, the Shell CaOiuet arranged being an 
lutroductlou to the modern Syetem ut 
Ooucholugy I with a bkttcb of the Natural 
History ut ihs Animals, an Icconntefttao 
Formstlon of the ohelle, and a complete 
Descriptive Llet of the Families .ndtieilers 
By Aoa» Catlow New Edition, with 
numarons mldlttuiial Woodtau. Poet Svo. 

[/n f As Press. 

CedL — The btud Pate I cry 

aims on BreedliiK Horsts tor the lurf, 
the Chase, and the Road. Addreised to 
Bwrders of Race Horsaa and Hunters, 
Lauded Proprietors, and especially to Fi 
aaiit Farmers, By ChoiL. Acp. Svo. with 
Fioiitlsfisce,8a. 

CeclL— Beoords of the Ohiscy 

and Memoirs of Celebrated bportsmea, 
lllustratlug soma of the Ueages of Olden 
Tibks and comparing them with preralUng 
Cuetome i Tugether with an Introduction 
to moat of tho Fashionable Hunting 
Countries, and Comme^ By CaeiL 
Wit n two natsp b^B. HarMiif. Aepr Brn 
pnee7s.6d. * 


CcclLHStahlePncttcef or Bints 

on IValnIng tor tho Tbrf,the Chase, and the 
Road, with Ubsarvattone on Itadug and 
Hunting, Wwung, Race Riding, and Han- 
dicapping. Addressed to Owners of Racers, 
Hnuters, pad other Horeee, snd to all who 
aro ednownod in Znc^jJlMepla-ClH^g, 
and Fox Bnetlng. By CxoiL fcap. Svo. 
with Plate, prlceM.half•^ 


Horae Duties I Poi 
Prison Dlsslnliae. 
leg the P^ A 
Frep. Svo, prion 
prleolf. 


CbalybBsuB^ Bisterical Sumy 

of Moderii Bpobuletlvo Phlloso^y, bam 
^ut to HefsjU^^sleiod from thoUmmsa 
hyAwnna vow. PostSvo. [/iwlfvndp. 

. ' * 

OouFsmtieiw ou llolsinr, ifew 
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K£W WOBKa AMD NEW EDITIONS 


Oaptalo Ohesterton'i AutdUo- 

)hr.-Pmvt W». Mi AdMBMf* 

- U AvlOblnjinpUctt M«MOlr of 
Laval ChMtartM, fomarlf of the 
IB DepeetoMBt of the Royal Ar- 
nueiT* aaOecqaent^ a Captain In the Arm^ 
of Columbia, Mi at praaent Govcrnof of 
the Uoaae of Gorreetion at Coli Bath 
PleMa avoU.poatSro pileelie 

Ghevrenl onOolonr.— The Prln- 

ctplea of Harmony and Coutraat of rolonn, 
Md their Anplii atlona to the Artb t ln« 

O clndlnf Palotinf* Interior Decoration . 
Tapeamea, Oarpeta Moaalea, Coloured 
Olaaing, Paper-atainingt Calico Prliitiug, 
LetterpreaaPrlodnff, MapColoarhig* OrcMa, 
Landaedpe and flower bardenlna, etc By 
If E Chbtbbvl, Membre dc IMnatltut dr 
fraore etc Tranalated hom the French 
^.CvABiiM MartbIi llluatrated with 
DUgiaau, etc <}rQirn 8ro [In tkt pr*a§ 

Oonyheare a&d HowB(ni.-^The 

Life and Epiatlea of Salut Panl Corn* 
prialog a complete Blograp^ of the Apoatle. 
end a Tranalatlon of ole Fpletlea Inacrtrd 
In Chronological order Djr the Rev VP i 
CoKTUARB. M A . late Pellow of Tripltr 
College, Cambridge and the Rev 3 a 
Howaorr, M A Principal of the Collegiate 
Inatltntlon, Liverpool With 40 Engmringa 
on Mteel and 100 WoodcRta, S vou 4to 
price jC 2. 8a 

Coplanid.’-ABlotionaxy ofPxRC- 

tlcal Medldnc Comprialng fteneral Path- 
ology, the Mature and Traatmeut of Dia- 
eaara. Morbid Btruccurea, and the Dia- 
ordera eapeclally Incidental to Cllaaatca to 
bea, and to the different Fpocha of Life, 
with numeroBi approved Formolm of the 
Medielnee recommendef By J^mbo Cop- 
LAifOt M D .ConaultIngPhyeiclantoQneen 
Cbarlotte'a Lylpg-ln HoepItBl, etc Vole I 
BBd 11 8vo pHre aiS. and Parta X to 
XVI. 4a. td emch. 

ThB Ohildzen’B Own Simday- 

Booh By Mlaa Jolia Cornbb, Aothor of 
Onaaffone on fhe Iffaforf af Bmropg^ 
^th Two lllualfatlona ^oarf fep 8^. 
pride la 

Oresy;— An ISnoyolopaedis of 

ClvdEnglDeeriefftJHM^ricaU rheoreHcel, 
and PraetleaL By Bow Crmt^F S A.C E 
niuetraied by npwarda of SdOO WoodcOU, 
esplenec^ of tho Pnnriplea, Mechlneryj 

tha OrUket-TUiai jn.tBe 8el> 



Lady Gust’s Xnvslid'B Book.-- 

The iBvalld^ Own Sdok A Cblleetlon of 
Rcelpae fjrom varlou Booba ead varlona 
Coantrlee By the HoaonmUe Last Over 
Vep,8vo. price ta 8d. 

Me.— Tbs BosMstie Litnify 

and Family Chaolala, In Two Parta The 
Vlrafe PiM being Ohorch Bervlcea adapted 
fa* Doaaealle Wr, with f^ayera for every 
Day of tho Week, delccter exclaalvrly from 
the Book of Commoa Prayer Part II 
romprtalng MMpropriate bermon for every 
bnndayla the Tear Bv the Rev TkoMAa 
Dam, M a I Canon-Reaidontiary of 8t 
Paul'e Cathedral dd Edition Poat 4to 
81a clothiSla Si calf,orie2 " 


OtTbi.— Ohli» dniliir 0>c 

and alnce the Peace By blr J h Da via, 
Bart , F R B , lata U M Plcnlpoteotiary |ii 
China I Governor and CeMmander-lii-Ohief 
of the Colony of Hongkopg 8 vola. poat 
8vo price 31a ^ 

Be re]lee.^History of the Fro- 

teatanta ot Fkanre, fiom the Commence- 
ment of tho Reformation to the Preaeiit 
Time Tranalated from the Frenlh of G 
Da Fbuob D D , Profeaaor of Theology 
at MonUuhan, by E. Wbiti WMi a 8im- 
plemantal Chapter, written exprcaaly for 
thla truialatloa by Dr Da Fatioa. 8 vole 
pu^Svo price Ida. 

**We can apeak with conidenee of the 
Idiomatic accuracy of Mr Webt a trana 
lidon, whoaa critical acqiulntMiiee with 
the French language haa enabled bim to 
produce a rendering of the French Pro 
feasor a work In the hlgheet degree credit 
able to bla atkolarly ability and taate He 
baa turned good French Into rood Bngllah 
without taking nnclaeaical libertlea with 
either ong language or the other Aa the 
work la from the pen of a writer of alagular 
perapIcBhy, enlarged reaearch, and fervent 
devotion to the laue of evengclical Protce 
dam. It will be Juetly regarded by all 
. ..sMtentjBdvee at a valuable addidonto 
the llteratiire of onr country Eeoitgefl 
«nl Mogoeliir 

Delabeche.— The Geological Ob- 

aerver By Sir Hbkrt T Dbaabbcre, 
F R S DlioctorwGeneral of the beotoglcal 
Vurvejr ef the United Kingdom New 
Edition I with hnmeroni Woodente 8vo 
price Uh 

DelRbeehea-*Keport on the Geo- 
logy of Cwtnwall, Devon, Md Weat Somer- 
Bct By Sir BajfRT T DaManona. F R 8 , 
XHaheforwOpB^ of the Geological Snrrey 
^h|ji^W^cRta,aadiaFlMloa 8vo 

De U Blve.- A Titsstiae on Elee- 







msw W0BR6 Avi EDITIONS 


BUtiHtjf Gtnsral lissfe 


*«n» Ji0Plmi rotr^Lted, TlndlcMta 
lu NotM and Appendieea. i 
HAiniTOii. Bart. Saeon 
tloB, with Addiuoaa. 8ro. price SJe. 


Id the liape. Zf cw Bditloa, conrectfd bom 
thf beatead aoitTeeeiil Aatborfilea i wMi 
tJi« Rallwaja Mid down, and maap entirely 
hwe CelonMer dto. price it 

BuDiltoii«--])|soii8sioiis la Thl- 

loaflfto and LlteraidM* Edatailon and 
ValvMrdhyHelbm. ChSlpfmmtlie Edie- 
darwi Jteelewi rotrCcted, vlndleated, «n- 
)MKdd< >u Nutea and Appendieea. Bp Sir 
'Widi.iAai HAinimM. Bart. Second Kdl- 


Sfore (Archdeieon),— The 14fe 

oT Lnthert Id Fortv-efaht Hlatorkal fcn- 
giwrlim. ^ OoavAT KSmiq. With hn- 
plaiiatl^ bp Arcluieaeon Haub. Square 
crownSfo [intdepfcaa. 

BanlBona-^TliB Light of 

Foreei Conbaela drawn from the Blcfe- 
Bea ef E. H. ^ the Rev. Wiiuam 
HAM inoN, M.A , Rector of Birch, haaea, 
and Domeatle Chaplain to H K H the 
I^heaa of Camhridee. With 9 Wood- 
enta. ^Ftp. Sfo.priie w. 

Bury Hteom.-^The Hantiag- 

hlald. Bp BABRr Hnovnn. With Two 
Plaide, one repreacutlug The JUgit Sort i 
the other, Tko throng Sort, f ep. Sro. da. 

Barry SieoTOr.—Txaoticsl 

Aoriieinuialilp. Bp Habbt Hibotbb. 

EbuM JBoom.-'-The Stud, for 

PmCtledl PWpoHa and Practleal Mcnj 
heldf d Olilde to the Cbok e of i Hove taf 
nae more than fbr ahow. BpHAnnv Sin- 
ovnn. Wlth9Platea, qne rcpreaeiitiui; d 
mfottk jffMf ddff /or nwif gmogmot the 


Bd a New Vdttlon, Im 
eontlBned^r Bcataon'a Polltkal 

Sro price tfa. hw-bonnd. 

Hsydoa.— The Lift of Bei\|aBiia 

Robert Hapdou, Hlatmlral Painter, from 
hla Adtobloeraph? and Jonmala Edited 
androM|dleir bp Tom TArhon, M.A.,of 
the loner Temple, IChe.| Ute Fellow of 
Trinity Collefe,Oambrldire I dtod late Pro 
fhaaOrprthe Knidlah tiuicBiife and Utera* 
tore lu Ualveraltp ColIqgeTLondoa. He- 
cond Edition, with Addltlono and an Inden. 


cond Edition, with Addltlrao ai 
Seala poatSro. ^eaSli. M. 


Sir Joha HorBehoL-^OatUneB 

ofAet^oBap. BpMrJonjrF. W.Hona- 
onna, Bart, etc. New Edition i with Platea 
and Wood Engiavlaga.. Bvo price Ua. 

Hm-^Tiavels la Slheiis sad 

Rnaria. Bp S. 8. Hiu,Eaq. 9v«la.poat 
tea. with Map. 

BlntB OD Etlqaette and the 

Uaafea of Sodatpi Wltit a Oiqnra at Bad 
Hablta. Bp A>«dy6f. ■•Man n afa aMhe 
the Man.** New Bdltlen.rcriac4 (with Ad. 

FCP.8V. Price 

Bole^rMae Slssay oa the Hle- 

torp and Muuidpment of Utcnwy, Belea- 
tUc, and^Mcahaiilce' IneiitatlonB. end 
eapeclallp bow far tbap map ba darHopMl 
and eomblnad m u tnpromoto tha Moral 
Well-belDir and ladnattp of tho Country. 

Jamm Houit Hon. Boerataap of tho 
l^fcahifo Union of Maehaaka^ Inatftntm. 


Biettter.-^The Pocket BbUilid% H^moIrB.*^ 

K^SmSSilTwSiMr 


.-maiM a 


bdk Lw«l|dlridh>oMigBlU|d* 

Tis; 

la. with PbaaMl^ Bomwo. pria# We. Bd 



PUBLisHio BT LOKQMAN, BBOWN« and Co. 



imfm. N*v Kdltlsn. torrc«tiid and «iu 
terir^i ^hllaptadd qUkcv B^pnvingt. 


B6wittbr’(A« It.) An AJrt St&- 

dent In Miiiiick, Br Airif A Haiit Buwnt. 
2to1i. poKSTO. Vtln I4i. 

Hdwltt»**Vlie ChUdzm's Tear. 
!nm!d AhSii ^liiir 

Dc^a^^iTA JCABTSbirm. IK«Bn 

WilUam fi6witt*f Boy*! Oom- 


Srattt.H|!lu 8 w«l Ulb’arate* 

Bevak •ndTvilllni* | vltB nuttf 

t* MmarMh PUuu, McdlMaBWiSlf. 

H6witl.^ViBltB to BcmarfcBble 

Phedii Old Halla. BAttlcUdldi. and 
BedBMlilaitiatlvdof Sulklup PUMfet lu 
JCagliih Hlitorjr and Poatir. Rr Wuuam 
H ovm. NavRdltloBifmliW^WoodciiM. 
Madlttoi 0*0. Bit. 

Second Sctlei, chiefly in the 

Couatltkof Hnnkniobtrliiiid and Dvluuit 
with a Mroll along tka Bprdar. With no- 
wardaot 40 Woodcatk. Modlmnafo. Sit. 

Hudeon.-* Plain Bhraetlcna for 

MaMug MTIIU In ronforiniir with Iko Lav t 
wUk a altar KiptMtlon aftfcaLaw telatlhi 
to the Dlattlbatloii ol PerHOiiat Batotc la 
the lata of Inteata^, two Ponat of triHt. 
and nveh nitl li infiinnatloii. Bf J.C. 
HoMoif. Xa^.- late of the Legal/ l*hig 
USiLe, Lmtdoii New and enlai^ raltlM . 
incladlug the provlaiona uf the Wilfa Att 
Antenrimeiit A. uf I8»J, (latrodiiitd hr 
Lordhk.Leont* la). Ftf. 0*9. St.M. 

Hndaott.— TheSzecutor’a CKddc. 

8/ J. C. HimaoN. Bmi . New and ealargad 
PdltloB I with the Addition of PIreLiloita 
for paying bni eemiou Untloi on Real Pro- 
pertT uiidrr WlUt and Intottaelet. and n 
Table for f ndiiig tbi Valnat of Annmtlet 
and the Amount of Legally and sueceaaloii 
Dnt/ thcroen. Pep. 8vo»prteo0t. 

Hnmhcldt’e Aepects of Netiire. 

Tfaiulated,wUh the Antbor'a nnthoiltf. by 
Mra. Blniwa Now RdMon. Ilhno y^a 
6t.i orlu0voli.St.0id> kMihck^t St.<<L 

cacheewod. 

Hnmhbldt’B OoemoB. ~ Trans- 
lated with tbo Anthor*e nntborltyyhy Mra. 
SaniifB. yell. I, and II I0 bio. Hair*a- 
CroWB aaeb» aaw^i It. M. em h cloth i w 
la poai 0*0 13t U. mrh eMb. ToL lU. 
poat Svo. ISt. W. each dothi ^la Idaao. 
Patt I. St. M. lawaAi 8t. 0A aldthf aad 
Pact 11. St. aa«ad,4t. cloth. 


eoma. aad «»#r , 

dgaid and fncBiid by tf i 
BvfkyBdStdriiijtew. port 0to«ide«^ 


Of tho ecBOBittoe 

CaMttrSjadlLk 




aud NEir sDitioirs 


AaHboi»*-AOoaiinoiisla«eBoak | ■l^^’a OoUaettMi of Hnniii 

Hf lAiovfflils, MauiorieE. ami Faimtea, Orl- kt>d I'aHlmo for Public niid Prltote Wurablp. . 
|t|i4n and Pdettedt Part I. Ethlca And New BdItloiM Inclcdliiir a New Sappic* ! 
rbaimetert Part It Utamtiirc and Art By mant by tha Bar. EDKdND X*m, M.A. 


MN.JAnaiOir. With buhlnf(a add Wood 
Xitgnivldga. Squace crown 8rw, 

[JnfTraadlp. 

ttxi. Jameson’li Legenda of the 

fialnta and Martm. Forminir tba Flrat 
Bariea of Smern and Legendgrif Art. 
BMOod Bdltldn t with niinieroiia Wood- 
ouu,and 18 BteUngabytha Authot* Square 
crown fro. price 38r. 

Krs, Jameson’a Legends of the 

Mnnaatle Order, m repreaaiited In the 
Plae Artt. Formlnr the Second Serlea of 
Sner^ ewd Lrg-rwder e Art. bcionri Kdl- 
tiou, corrected and eiilanred | ulth 11 Ktib 
luira by the Author, end 88 Woodcuta. 
Square crown 8 to. price 28i. 


Urs. Jameson’s Legends of the 

Madonna, M rapreaCnted in the Fine Arte. 
Korulng the lliird herlea of Seared end 
Art. With U Draw Inga by the 
Author, and 188 Wood EugruTinga. Squire 
crown Bro. price 9Bi. ' 

Lord Jefflresr'B Oontxibntions to 

the Bdlnbuigh Rerlew. A New BdlUon, 
complete In One Volume, with a Portrait 
enmred b^HnirnT RoniHaoiv, and a Vl/r- 
nefte View of Cralgerook, engraved by 
J. eouaen. Square crown 8ro. Me. cloth) 


%• Aleo a LIBBABY EDITION, in 8 
ole. arc. price dSi. 

Bishop Jofemy Taylor’s Entire 

Wflrile I with Life, by Biahop Hjibh. Re- 
oiaed end corrected by the Rev Chaklu 
FaoI JSPBitt Fellow of Oriel Colleue. Oi- 
fotd. In Tfto Volnmes. Vole. II toX Bvo. 
price Half ji-Gulaeaeaih. V91. 1 romprtalng 
Biehop Uebvr’a Life of Jeremy Taylor, ex« 
leaden by the Edlter, ia near^ ready, 

Johnsto&d-^AEev Bietionijry of 

Poacripdve, Pbralcnl, bMtIa. 

log n complete 


IRmo prHe 4< cloth , or da 6d. roan.>- 
^r^SoppldatniiT, atpnrat^, price Eigbt> 

Slrhy.HEhe Life of the Eev. 

WiruAatXnnt.M A.,F.R.S.,F.L S.,ete. 
Rector of Sarham. Author of one of the 
Brlegewater Treatiaea, and Joint- Author of 
the /ntrodnelloH f» finfewe/erir. By the 
Rav. Jowar FnauwAW, M.A • Rector of 
Aabwlekcn, Norfolk, and Rural Dean. 
With Portmlt, Vignette, and lacalmllc. 
Bvo, prlea.l6«. 

Kirby ft Spence’s Introduction 

to Entomology 1 or, Elementa of the Na- 
tnral Hietory of Iiiaectai Compnaiiig an 
acLuiiiit of noxious and uaeful Inaeets, of 
their Mekamorphneeei Food, Stratagema, 
Habitation!, Bucletlea, Motimia, ^laea. 
Hybernation, Iilatlnct, ote. Nrw Edition , 

8 vole. Bvo. with Platea, price Sir. Bd. 

Lsing’s (S.) Observations on the 

BolIm end Political State of Denmark and 
the Duehire of Slcewlckand Hoiatelnln 1851i 
Being the Third Serlee of Nefrt qf n Tro- 
wrffrr. Bvo. prleo It*. 

Laing’s/S.) Observations on the 

Bbeliil and Political State of the Kuropean 
Paoplt In 184B and 1849 1 Being the Se- 
cond Serlee of Nefm tf m Trwrtiler. Bvo. 
price 14t. 

L. E. LaHThe Foetioil Works 

of Letltla RllMbeth London) comprlilng 

ht. the GMm I trirt, the TVealadeuf. 
and Poetical RemalBB, New Edition 1 w?ih 
Doyle. 8 vole. IBmo. 
lOf. cloth) aoroixopSIf. 

Br. Latham on Disetses of the 

connected 

with Clinical Medicine 1 IIUeaMC of the 
Heart By P. M Latham, M.D*. Physli inn 

Hn. B. Iw'i nieiiMiita of Na- 

tural niftoryt dr Flret Prinelplei of Zoo- 
logy 1 eompriaingthoPtladpleaof Claaal- 
Bcatlon, tntcmcreed with wBuilng and 
fnetnetlyoAiMotmlv of thqjHtot tvmark- 

8«o.prfco7i.«d. 




C^dnoim JiMcndi, otei / Fcp. Seo. 
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( < LARDNBR'S CABINET CYCLORCOIA 

or Hlitorj, BloETNphj, Uteratare. th* Arta aad Selencaa, Natunl HtatanrJ 
raetuFM I A SerlEa of OtlglBBl Wsrfei bj ' 


SIR JOHN HPRROnrL. 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
ROBFRT SOUTHBY. 

SIR DAYIO BRKWbTER, 
THOMAS KBIOHrLBY, 
JOHN FOBsrbft. 


SIR WALTfiR SCOTT, 

THOM \S MOORP. 

BISHOP TH 1 RL\YALL, 

THE REV 6 R GLBIO, 

J I L l>E SlSMONUl, 

JOHN PHILLIPS. F.B.S.« a«. 


Ault oma Emimbn* Wmirsai. 

Complat* In 1 S 2 vola ep. tro with Vlfnatte TltUa, price, In ebth, Nineteen Onlnana* 
The Worka ifparmtetp. In 8 cU or Sariea. pnce Three ShlHlagf and Sixpence each Yotnat. 


A LUti^tktWoBgB eomptAmgtJke CABINET CYCLOPABOIAi- 


. Bell'a HlatorT orRanaU ■ 8 vola* 1 

Bell bLiveAafBritiahPoeta,STola 
I Brewater'a Optica. . 1 rol. 

1 . Coolaf*a Mantlme and In- 
land Dlacoverp . 8 toU 1 

i Cniire*aHlatn^Ar Prance, a ToU 1 
. DeMoTKenonPiobabllltlea.l rol. 

. De Siamondl*! Hiatory of 
the lullao Repuhika . 1 rol 
I. Da Blanondl'a tali of the 

Honan Rmplre . 9 To'a. 
f. Donornn'a Chenlatry . 1 rol, 

I. Donovan'a Domeatle Eco- 
nomy «... iTola. 

Danham*c Spnin «nd Por- 
tunal . . CtoH. 1 

I. Dunham'a Hiatory of Den- 
nnrfc.Swadan. and Nor- 
wiyr StoIb. I 

I. Dnnnam*a |IlMo>y of Po- 
land « • *1 TOl. 

i Dunhaa'a Germanic Em 

pira Srola. 1 

i. Dnohaa'a Ewope darlea 

Ihe Middle Aaea . . dTOln, 1 

1 . Dnnhaa'a Brltlah Draaa- 

tiata • ^ • • Svob. 

Danham*a Uvea of Early 
Wrltera of Great Britain, 1 vol. 

I, Fergna'a Hiatory of tho 

United States . 9 TOli. : 

I. Poabrohe’a Grecb and Ro- 

mnn Antlonlilea . 9 Tola. 

I. Foraar'a Ueea of tba 
StRteaacn of Ibt Com- 
moinrrnltb « . Srola. ] 

.. Glelg’a Urea of Brltlah 

MilUaiy Ceaaanden 8 rola. 1 
t. Grnitan*a Hlaiory of the 
Ndtberianda. . . I rol. 

I HenaloS'a Botnny . . 1 rol. 

i HeraehePi Aataonoay . Irol. 

. HeachePa Dlacoaao on 

:}«t. 

Hlaaryof Saflimland . Irol. 

I. H%d> MnnniactBMt In . 

Metal, . . . . Srola. I 

.JaatAUTea ofFhrolsn, , , 

Stataanan . • , , f rola. 1 

. Kaer and Lnrdaa'n Mo- 
chanlrt . . .1 rol. 

‘‘tfCS?*. ^ .-i^ I 

I, Lntdner'*i Ailtbidotlo • IfoL 
I. ljardnor*aGeoaou 7 • ItoI. 


84 Lardner on Hnat . . I rol. 

85 Lnrdncr’a Hydruitatica and 

Pneinnatka . , . Irol, 

88. LardneraadWalber’iEloe- 

triclly and Magnetian, 9 Toll. 
87 Macklatnaht i nrater, and 
CnurMnay^a LIrea ofBri- 
tlahteteamen . . 7 roll. 1 

88. Macldhtuah, WallaeB, and 

Ball a Hiatory of Eng- 
land -. lOrola. I 

89. MontgOBC^nnd Sheller'a 

Snrinent ltnllan,8panl8h, 
and Piwtugnoae Anthon,8 volt. 1 

40. Noore’a Hiatory of ireland.drolik ] 

41. Nlcolaa'B Chronoloiy Of 

Hiatory . . 1 rol, i 

49. Phflllpt*TrtBtl8o on Geo- 

48. PoweS’i Hiatory of Natojfal*^***’ 
Phlloaopby , . . I rol, I 

44. Porter's Tkvatlst on the 

Maonfectere of Silk . 1 rol. 

48. Porter's Maonfattnre of 

PorrefailB and Bidsa , I rol. 
48. Roacoe's British LaaiTem. 1 rol. 
47. beott'a History of Scot- 
land • ■ Srola. ; 

45. Shelley'iUrMof BptfnOBt 

Praneh Aetbora . . . Srola. ; 
f9. Shach^ and Bwa|naoB'a 
M . Inaecia . . t ^ . 1 rol, 

80. Sovthar'a Urea of EaMih 

Admirals , . Srola. 1! 

ft. 8iebUiig*iiChn»ebHlit*rr, Srola, 
89. SuhbiOE'a Hiatory of tia' 

Reformation . . Srola, ' 

S8r SwMDBOa*a INteonrae on 

Nanmd matory • . J rol. 

8«.8»yHaaf»> Nnlo^ Hlf 

toniMClaasMaatlniof . , 

f8.BaaimoSl * 

atlneta ^ Anlaala . Irol. 1 
18. SamaiOn’a ttrda . . Srold. 

87,EpaM^*af1ali,RapiUoa,^ ^ 

80. FsMnson'aAalaBlatnMa- 

^ GtJUfi - . ^ 8«Ol8.i 








Ita. iMuSaaft tmOm Qw> 

4«Der*ii Cal«ii«liiri Belttf « Moatklf tioldc 
M in whst thoaU bn Krolded an w«n m 
what thoold b« doaa !■ « Owdca la.tfMh 
Moath I with plain Rnlea hM fw da what la 
requisite I Dfreeilone fer l^agfOot add 
Ptandof Kltehra ud Flawer Mens, 
Pleanre Omnds; and HhraUbMlee t and a 
short aaeoniit. In each lloncn« of the tloe- 
dmpeds* Birds* and Inaeets, 0Mn a^st 
lajnriovs to Gardens. Idsio. with Waod- 
eau, price 7(t.6d. 


Kn. XiOiido&*f LadyVi Country 

Companion i or* itow to ICnJ^ a Conatrr 
life lUtionaUr. Fourth ^Itlon, wltli 
Plates and wood Ungravlnfs. Pep. 8ro. 
price if. 


llha»idmy.TX«yp of A no i iw # 

Robm, w»h ftip and dio Amadn. 
IWoMss BuuMOTDif llaoMn^T. . npv 
Kdiiloa. tdmo. price ei.M. dollli nr 


IWOMSS BuUMOTDIf 


lOr. 6d. bOBBd in asoroeco. 


Hr. IboonlBy’BXdiyii of Andopii 

Romo. Whh BnBaMBSllHislraiMBe*Oft- 

« ual and fioia the AMlqnBt dMwn nn 
'ood bf Ge^e 8eirf» fen.* and enfiMsd 
bp daainel Wnilamsi Nhw Rdlllen. tfp* 
4CO. price tlr. boards! «r 4Ss. boned In 
morocco. ^ 

lCMdonald.-¥llU Toroe^ot 

or the Youth of Leonardo da Ylncl i A 
Tale Bp the laU UtAira Looiss. Mie- 
noHAMt. Pep. 8ro. price da. 


Lov.— A TreatiBe on the Bo- 

nestleated Animals of the British Islands i 
enmprehendliic the Katnral snd Keoao- 
mied Hlatorp of Species and Varieties i tbs 
UescripdoB of the Propertlea of eitemal 
Form I and Observations on the Print Iples 
and Practice of Breedinf . Bp 0 LoWi Rsq * 
PR.P.1. With Wood EnWlngs. dvo. 
price tfe. 


Sir JamoB IboklntoBh’B Hlftory 

of RaclandAom the Esillest Ttanestotno 
ftasl XstaUllBhinbnt of the RetomaHao. 
Belocthat portlenofcha HMnrnmfEnf 
lead pushed In Dr. Lardnsr's Cedfarl 
fpr/apnWd. whkh was doatribalad ^IHr 
Jambs Macbiniosr. librarp Rdltlen* rsv 
vised bp the ^ thor'i Boa. t Tofe* Sro. 
price dla. 


Lotp. — ElemontB of Proetleftl 

Airioalturei compiehendinc the Cnltlva- 
tion of Plants, the Hasbandrpof tbs Uo« 
BMstlc AnlmaJs, and the leoaomp of the 

a rm. Bp D. J^ow. Rsq , P RAI.K. New 
bleat with 90U Woodunts,Svo.prlca Ma. 


lKaddntoBh.-Slr JamM Ibok* 

latosh's MISLellaaceas Works t Intladlnf 
hlsCiHitrilnitloas to the BdtabOffh BevloiK 
A New Rdltlon. complete la One Velonw i 
with Portrslt end Vignetu. Sqoare erawa 
Svo. price 81a. cloth i or dOa. bunad In taU, 


Kfte«aUyv*^peeolies of the 

RIvht Hon f.B. Mseanlap, M.P. Cur- 
ractad bp HiMsa&v. Sro. pnea ISt. 


UMnUys-The Blatory ofEotg- 

land from tha Acraislon of Jameall. Bp 
TaoMAe BAMjreeojr Macaobav* Near 
Kdtcloa. Vela. 1. and II. 8ro. pnte 88a. 


KTc HMaiiUy*i OtittoRl «Bd 

Mialorieal Rasapd rontrlhnced to the Kdla- 


I. LinnAnw Rmnoiv (the PaaaaM), fa 
8 vols. dro. price Idr. 

8. CoaspletelB Own Voninia, with 

8. AnornnBpmeM,Inl«eb.flp.^. 
priaoUfc 

pate One BhlS&ir Mfki* 


■‘Onlleolu-A BtettMutpi 


M-Cntrai, 1^ Nts mian W). 
adapted to the PrsMBtllma i bM embne* 
lar e large OMaa of new end hn^rcant in* 
ferwaitou In rwwd to the Tfede, Cvmaer- 
etal Law, aad Ningatlon of lUs dod other 
Coancriea. brn. pilro WReloibi Jialf-niMle« 
with aenlblo baS^KtT 


X‘Oiillasli.*-A SMtmuiT, 
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James Kontgomerr’s Poetleal 

Works: CollectlTC Bdltloni with the 
Author's Autoblofimphlcsl Profacos. A 
New Edition, tomplete In One Volume i 
with Portrait and Ylnette. Bqpuar^ erown 
8ro. price lOt. 6d. cloth t morocco, 91#^ 
Or in 4 rols. fcp. 8 to, with Portrait, and 
Seven other Plates, price Mf. clr * 
morocco, 361. 

Moore.— Han and Ida Motivea. 

By Gborob Moorb, M.D., Member of the 
Royal Cnllnre of PhTSlclans TMrd and 
eheaper Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6s. 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, considered In relation to 
Health and Morale. By Oborob Moorb, 
M.l)., Member of the Roys I Oollece of 
Physicians, ctr P\fth and cheaper Edition. 
Fcp. 8ro. price 6s. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Gborob Moorb, 
M.D., Member of the Royal Coileire of 
Physicians. Third and cheaper Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6t. 

Moore. — Health, Dlaeaae, and 

Remedy, familiarly and prai'tU'ally con- 
eidered in a few of tbrir Helatloiie to the 
Blood. By Gbohob Mooaa, M.O. Post 
8to. 7s. 6d. 

Moore.— Memoira, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. •Edited 
by the Rlirht Hon. Lord Jobi* Rob8 BL&) 
M P. With Portraits and Vlf^ette lUnstra 
tlons. Vole. 1. Co 1 V. post 0ro. price lOi. 6d. 
each. 

The Pifth and Sixth Volumea 

of MOORE’S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, %iid 
CORRK.SPONDRNCS, with Portraits of 
Iiord John Russell and Mr. Corry, and 
Vignettes, by T. Creswlck, R.A., of Mpore's 
Resideni e at Pails and at Sloperton. Vols. 
V. and VI. postSro. price Sis. 

Xhomaa Moore’a Poetical Worka. 

Containing the Anther's recent Iatroduc> 
tion and Notes Complete In Une Volmnei 
with a Portrait, and a View of Riopertoa 
Cottage. Medium Bvo. price Sis. cloth | 
morocco 4Ss. 

%• Also a New and Cheaper Isene of 
the First coltected Edition of the above, In 
10 vole fcp, 8VO. with Portrait, and If 
Plates, price 9Ss. 

Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Softge. By Thomas MooBB|Antbor 
of ImiiwEoehA, etc. First eoUectedldltlOHt 
with Vignette by R, Doyle. Idmo. price 
fs.elofhi 18s. 6d. bORnd in metoccd. 


Moore's Irish Melodies. Mow 

Edition, with fko Autoblofraphical Prefage 
from the Collective BMtion of Mr. Mom's 
P oetIcM Works, nod n Vignette Title by 
D. MeHlse, R.A. laeM. ^lee 6s. clelh i 
ISs. 6d. bound In moioceo. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. Ulna* 

trated by D. Macllse, R.^. New and 
cheaper Bdltloni with 161 Doslgns, ud 
the whole of the ljctCer*prees engravM on 
Steel, by P. P. Becker. Soper royal fvo. 
price 81s. 6d. boards % bound In moroeeo, 
.ES.lSs.6d. ' 

*The Original Edition of the 

^ove. In Imperial 8vo, price 68s. boards i 
morocco, E4 14s. 6d.i proofs, 466. 6s. 
boards,— map siiif 6s 6^. 

Moore’s Lalla Bookh i An Ori- 
ental Romance. New Edition 1 with tho 
Autobiographical Prefhre from the Col> 
lective Kdltlnn of Mr. Moore's PoetlOslj 
Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Macltseili| 
R.A. l6dto. pric** as. eloth \ ISs. 6d. bdunal 
In morocLo. * 

Moore’s Lalla Bookh i Am Ori- 
ental Romance. With IS blghly-Snished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbould, 
Mesdows, Slid Stephsnoff, oiifraved undos 
the saperintendcnce of the Inie Charles 
Heath. New Edition. Bqnarc crown 8ro. 
price 16s. cloth I morocco, 88s. 

A few coplee of the Qilginal Edition, In 
royal 8vo. price One Guinea, $till rsmeln. 


Morton^— AMannal ofPhannaey 

Rir the Student of Veterinary Medicine ; 
Containing the SnbetanLea employed at the 
Royal Veterinerv College, with an attempt 
at their Classlacatlon 1 and the Phaiitfa> 
coperia of that Inatllution. By W. J. T. 
Mohmn, Professor of Chcmletry end 
Materia Medica In the Coilogo. Hftk 
EdlHon (1864). Fcp. 8vo. price JOs. 

Moseley .—The ECMhaniesl Frin- 

clplee of Engineering and Architeotnre. 
By the Rev. MiiHARr. M.A., F.n.S., 
Professor of NnMimI Philosophy nti^ A|- 
tmo^ln Kliif'e CoUege, Loadeas Sea* 

Miiie.-'''A CMtlcal Histosy ^ 

the Laafuge and Uteiaimre of Aocleat 
Ovaeco. WiuuAM Mvaa, M.P, » ef 
CeUwaU. I voIa gvo.prlco88s. 


Vol. 17. eomyilsfng ^ 

tertehl Uterstaro Hbm ttw Site af 71010 


NEW W0BK8 AMD NEW EDITIONS 


Mnmy*! SnefclopadJEof Oeo- 

gMftay I CoBMtlili^B eoBplct« Datcitetloa 
of uo Bwtbi nUbikliiflu Relation to the 
MhaTcnly Bodlea, iu Plifileal Btroeiare. 
the NaCvml Hietorp of each Coaati7« and 
the luduatiT. Comnefcei Political Inatjtn 
Jtone, and OMl and Sotlal State of All 
*Natlone Second Edition with 8S Mapt 
and opwarde of 1,000 other Woodenti 
Sto price OOe 

Heale. “ Blsen from the 

RaahCi*’ Or, Condnet oefow Caate Bp 
the Rer PRsuirn Nxals, M , Rector ot 
Kliton, Suffolk. Fcap Svo price 6t 

Neale.<<-The Blidies that hxtng 

no Sorrow Bp the Rev Bbikiiib EnJki.1. 
M A , Rector of Klrton, Suffolk Ftp Sro 
price 6r 

Neale. —The Earthly BeatiiiE 

Plaeceof the Joat Bp the Rcr EnaniirB 
Naau M A , Rector of Klrtoii, buffblk 
FCp 8to with Woodctttaa,priee7* 

^eale.— The Cloiiiiig Scene) or 

Chrlatlanltpand Inddalltp lontraatcd In the 
^t Houra of Remarkable Peraona Bp thr 
Her EMaaina Nbalb, M A . Rector of 
Klrton , Mnffulb New 1< dltiona of the Hrat 
and Second Seilea 3 Tola fcp Sro price 
13i 1 or aepantolp. Or each 

Kewttaa.— Btscomaiea addressed 

M Mixed Coovrcfatlona Bp Jour Honry 
N nwiiAa, Prftat of theOralorp of St Philip 
Nan Second Rditlon 6to price ISa 

Xdeateiumt Osborn's Arctic 

Journal Strap Leavea from an Arctic 
Jmu^ I or, Elfhtaan Monthi In the Polar 
neplmB In eemh of Sir John Franhlln a 

B^UIen Bp Uoat VBnnAnoOanoBN, 

E N , Coaamudlnf H M b V Pfaneer 
With Map imd Foot oolenred FUtea. Poat 
Sro. ffileelSi 

Owen Jones.— Flcwers and their 

KtaM Thonphta A Seriea Of StaBaaa 
Bp JCabt Annb Baooit With heendfol 
lOMiBtiona of Plowcranrlatedla Coiinra 

OwMi.— Lwtnw m the Oon- 

imratloo AaatM and Phpalolofp of the 
UrertebraM AnlmMa, dehYdrcd at tho 
Royal Collopn of SotMona In 1841 Bp 
Embabd Owaari V RB HiuitertaB Pro- 
faaaor W tho Collm. Nhw BdMoB,kliir- 
racMd. Sro wUliWoodEB^w^pi 

Pn^EiBsaor Owen’a Laotnxes «on 

Iho CeanpomtlYO Anatomp apt Pl^palolngp 
of tha Amlmala, doSrmd at 

8ro.ptleol4a. 


Bie Oomplete Worka of Blaise 

Paatal. Traaalated from tho French, with 
Memohrv Introdnctlone to tho rnrlona 
Worka, Bdlto^nl Motea, nnd Appendlcea, 
hr&BoBnaP|UBoa,Kaq. Srola poat Sro 
nlthPortnlt^Ma 0d. 

'^oLl. Tascal'a Provincial 

Louerat nWt M Vlllemain a haanp on 
Pnacnl pretaed, nnd m new Memoir Poat 
Sro Portrait, 8a 6d 

Vol. 1. Paaeal'a Thoughts 


OB Rebarloa and Evldencea of Chrlatlanitp 
with Aoditlona from uriHiiial MSb i from 
M. Fanghro'a BdlRon Poat Sro he 6d 

Vol. 8. Pascal's Miscella- 

naona Wririnsa, Correapondence, Detached 
Thonvbta, ete irom M FauKhre^a Edition 
PoatSro^Sr 6d 

Captain Peel'a Travels in NaUa. 

—A Ride through the Nubian Ueaert Bp 
Captain W Pert, R N PoetBro wtlth a 
Route M^ price 5a 

Pereira's Treatise on Pood and 

Diet With Obeerratioiie on the Dietetlcal 
Regimen auited for Dlaordered btatea of 
thcUtgeetlre Organa, and an Account of 
the DIetarlei of Bomr of the prim IpaX Me- 
tropolitan and other EctabilahineNte for 
Paupera, Lonatlte, Crlmiuala, Children, the 
Blckyctc Sro 16a 

Peachtl'a Elements of Physics. 

Tpanalated Irom the German, with Notes, 
bp B WsBT With DIairrama and Wood- 
cuta Srois fcp Sro ila 

Peterboroiyph. — A Memoir of 

Charlea Mordaunt harl of Peterboroneb 
and Monmonth With Selrctiona from bia 
Correanondom e Bp the A uthor of Hoehe- 
lapi, ew S rola puat Sro price 18a 

PhiUipSaHA Onide to Geology, 

Bp John Pauxira, M A F R S F O.S , 
Depotp Reader in Oeologp In the Unlreraitp 
of Oxford I Honorar* member of the Im 
' penal Araoemp of Sclencea of Moecow, etc 

Ftnrth Fditlon corrected to the Preaent 
Time I vltb 4 Platee hep 8fo pike 5c. 

Phillips's Elementary Xntro- 

dneriim (o Mlnerelogp A Now Fditlon, 
wllb extenalvo Alteratlona and Addlttona, 
J Bjmou. FR8 , hOS I aiidW 
H Miixm, M A I h b S , Profoaaor of 
Mlneralogp In the UnlYcraltp of Cambridge 
With aumeronn Wood EagraYlngs Poet 
Sro filnUa 

PhlUipBa— Pignres andBeaorlp- 

nofieof ^ Palaaoaolc Poeatle of Cornwall, 
Datox, ^ Wait somemti obaetved In 
thn toarct of tha Ordnanca Goolo|riiai Bar 
PUP M thu Oktrlct Bp Jour ninupa. 
Fair P.0 8 ok Sro with 80 FUtoa, 
price ft. 
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N£W WORKS AMD NEW EDITIONS 


St. John (the Hon. r.)-^Banible8 

in Senrch of Sportt In Ocrmniij, Pratie«« 
Italy, and Rniaia Bv the Honourable 
FnitDiHaND St John With Foarcoloured 
Platea PoetSvo prli,e9e 6d 

St. John (H.Mnie Indian Ar- 

thlpeUifOi lu Hletoryand Pment State 
By lIomAonSt John, Author of Tht Bru 
ei$k Coiff ae«f« iff /Mdia, etc 3 vole poat 
Svo prithila 

St. John (J. A.) —There and 

Bach Again i Search of Beauty By 
jAxrs Acovaroa St John, Author ot 
/•fa, etc /vola poatttro pnceila 

St. John (J» A.Mnie Nemesis 

of Power Canaea and Forma r f Political 
Rerolutioiia By fAxEa Av< caToa St 
J oBN|^Author oC Tktrt mud Bath ogam, 
etc Pep Sto IJugtreadjf 

Hr. St. John’s Work on Egsrpt. 

Ilia \u ^yptian Pilgrimaire ByJcitEa 
Aoecaroa St Jobw. 2 rola poat 8eo il« 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of I fiterg to my Vninown 
p ridnda, etc< Fep Sro price/* 

Schmitz.— History of Greece, 

from the Farlieat rimea to the Taking of 
Corinth hy the Rotnaiia D < MR, mainly 
baaed upon Biahop Ihirlwalla Hiatoiy of 
tireece By Dr la 'sharo Schmits, 
FRbE Rector ofthe High dchoil of Fdin 
burgh New Edition llmo price 7* M 

A Schoolmaster’s Diflleulties at 

Home and Abroad i—l In regard to hla 
Calling, 8 In nlation to Himaelf 3 Aa 
concerning hla Chawe 4 About ( ommit* 
teea, S WIthPapiUTea here 8 Tou hing 
Inabectorat 7 On the Matter of Smiety 
8 In Proapcel of the Future, and 9 At 
fectlngPeraonal Relatloun hep 8 to 4* 6d 

Sir Edward Seaward’s Narra- 

tlre of hla bhipwrech, and conaeqnent t'is 
roTCry of certain laland. in the Canb an 
Ben With a detail of mhny ntraonlliiaiy 
and highly Intcroatlng Rreuta In hit Life, 
firom 1783 to 1749* 1 bird Edition, 3 yola ! 
poatSeo SU 

AnAoKipaxEitTi in 16mo, price Se 8d 

The Sermon on the Mount* 

Printed on bUeer, with Picture d ibjecti, 
numerona Landacape and lllaatratiTe Vig 
vettaa, and Illuminated Bordera In Gold , 
end Coldnra, dealgned expreealy for tble 
work to M I*EpsLLB nu Bou OaLiaia, 
ftimidriy employed by the French Goeera. 
anent on the giwt work of Count Baatird 
Squnro ISlno price in omamdntal boarda, 
OnoGnlnoai oral* M bound In morocco I 


Self-Denial the Preparation for 

Kaatrr By the Author of Letterg to my 
Vnimown Frimdg Lottoro on Bappinegg^ 
etc Fep 8 to prices* M 

Sewell.— Amy Herbert. By a 

lady Fdited by the Rce Wiiliam 
S ywnnL* B D Fellow and 1 utor of h zetcr 
College, Oxford New Edition Fep Svo 
price If 

SewelL— The Earl’s Daughter. 

By the Author of Amp Herbtrt Fdited 
by the Rer. W Snvu& B D 2 Tola fcp 
Sro 9* 

Sewell.— Gertrude : A Tale. By 

the Author of Amp Ufrhert Edited by 
the Rer W Brwazx, D D New Edition 
Fcp 8to price 6* 

Sewell.— Laneton Parsonage t A 

Tale for Children on the practical Uae of 
a Portion of the Church Catecliain Bj 
the Author Amy Herbert Edited by the 
Rev W SawTLt. B D New Edition 
3 rola fcp Sro price 16* 

Sewell.— Margaret Perci^al. By 

the Author of A » g Hfrbert Fdifed by 
the Rer W 6RWai,l , B D New Edition 
3 rola fcp Sro price 13* 

Bp the game AfflAor, 

The Experience of Life. New 

Edition Fcp Sro price 7* 6d 

Beadings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to ConSrmatlon Compiled firm the 
Worka of Writer* of the Farlyand of the 
Engliib Church Fcp Bro price 6* 6d 

Readings for Every Day in 

I ent Compiled from the Wrltinga of 
Bianor Jsrbmt rAriaia Fcp Sio fi* 


Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, 

orTbpngraphlcal Ulctiona^ of the Bntlah 
lalanna and Narrow beaa Compnaing con 
ctae Uescriptlona of about Sixty Ihouund 
Placea, Beata, Natnral Featurea, and Oo 
Jecta of Note, founded on tho beat Aufbo 
rltlea , full Particulara of the Bonndaiira, 
Regiatnred Flertora, etp of the Parlia 
mentary Borougha , with a reference ni dcr 
•very name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
burrey, aa far aa completed , and aa Ap 
pmlut, eontaimng a General View of the 
Reaonreea of the United Kingdom, n Short 
Chronology and an Abatract of certain 
Reaulta of tho Coneue of 1861 3 role Sro 
price X3 13* 
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The Tamily Shahspeare | in! 

which nothing ll idded to the Original 
feat, hut those Words and Fspreasioiii 
are omtUed which cannot with propriety 
be read aloud By T Bo^dcbb, tsq 
F n S New Fdltlon, in volnmea for the 
Pocket 6 to1b fcp.8re price dOt. 

*•* Also a Libiiabt Eonioi* . with S6 
Wood Fngravliijgs from designs by Smirke, 
Howard, and other Artists Svo prlie31« 

Short Whist) Its Rise, Pro- 
gress, and 1 aws With Observations tr 
make any one a Whist Player Conlsiiiliip 
also the Laws of Piquet, Csssino, Kcarto, 

C nbbagr, Dackganininii By Maior A • • • • * 
New l< ditioii , tn whii h are added, Precepts 
fur Tyros. By Mrs B**** Fep Svo Us 

Sinclair.— The Journey of Life. 

B\ f AiHERiNi SiMciam, Author of The 
Sanneu of Life (- viils fep Svo price 
lOi ) New > dltiun, corrects 1 and enlarged 
Fep Svo price 5i 

Sinclair.— Popish Legends or 

Bible rnilhs By CcTHrniNF Sinclaih 
D edicated to her Nieces Fep Svo 6s 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Prom 

The hpectatar With Notes and Illuetra* 
tions In W Henry Wxils and Iwelvc 
6iu W d F Dgraviiiirs, by John Thompson 
from llcHigiis liy 1 ufulhick Tayiih 
C rown Svo prWrISt boards or37« bound 
In inor mo — Mso s ( heap Fdliloii without 
Woodcuts, In 16mo price One Shilling 

Smee*s Elements of Electro- 

Mctallurgy. Third Fditlon, acvisrd, cor 
riftid, and loiisiderably eiilsrircd , snth 
Flrctrntypcs and numerous Woodcuts 
Post 8vu price 10< Od 

Smith's Sacred Annals.— Sacred 

Aniial. Vol III Ihe tiriitile Nations 
or. Till History and Religion of the 
Fgyiliaiis Assynsiis Bsbyl iiims, Medes 
Pcrsisiia, (ireekk. and Roniaiii, collcrtcd 
from Biiiiciit autnora and Holy Srripta'’F, 
and Including th« rec cut di«coveneb in 
Egyptian, Persian, and Assyrisn liiacnp- 
tioiis Forming a complete connection of 
Sairid and Profane Hlatory, and sheuiiig 
the Fuldlincnt of Sacred Prophecy By 
OroHoE Smith, F A b , etc In Two Parts, 
crown 8vo. price 12f. 

J9j the same Jmthar, 

Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 

Patriarchal Ase , or. ReseqrihFS Into the 
History and Religion of Mankind, from the 
Creation of the World to the Death of 
Isaac Crown Svo lOr 

Sacred Annals : Vol- H. The 

Hebrew People or, The History Slid Re 
llgion of the Israelites, from the Origin of 
the Nation to the 1 ime of Christ In Two 
Parts, crown Svo price 12r 


The Works of the Re^. Sydney 

Smith , Including bis Contributions to the 
Fdinburgh Review New Fdition, com 
plete In One Volume, with Portrait and 
Vignette Square crown Svo price 21t } or 
aOt bonud ill calf 

Also n LianAnr Eoitiom (the 
Fourth), in J vola gvo. with Portrat, 
price Sb* 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Jdorsl Phllosophft 
delivered at the Rnysl Iiistilntlnn in the 
Years 1804. 1806, and 1808 Second Edition 
Svo priielJe 

The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Robert Southey Fdiled by his 
Son, the Rev r C Southrv, M A vicar 
of Ardlelgh With Portraits and Lands 
tape lllastistious Gvols post Svo 63*. 


Southey’s Life of Wesley) and 

Rise Slid Pr igr ss of Mcthodiim New 
Kditiun, with Note, and Additions, by the 
latt Samuel lavl r( olerltige, F.q and the 
late Alexiniler (iiioi Fsq Pdited by the 
Rev P ( Soi rv.M A. 2 vole Svo. with 
2 Portraits, price 28s 

Southey’s Commonplace Books. 

CumpriHiiig-l r h( ICC Passages I with Col 
1 fi turns for the History of Manners and 
I lUraturi in F mrl md i 2 Special ( ollei - 
ti Yi h on various Histoni al and 1 htological 
Subjects , J Analytical Readings In vhiIoub 
hmuihes of Litrrature and 4 Original 
Memoranda, Literary and kliscellaneoua 
Fditid by the Rev J W U artbr, B D. 
4 vols square cruwa 8ro pnde XY I8i. 

Each Commonphre Beeh, complete In It 
.elf, may be hail separately as tollowa i— 
First Serjfb-CHOICB PAbSAOBS, etc 
18s 

SfroNp Sfrti a <— SPECIAL COLLEC- 
nONb 18« 

Third Series ~ ANALYTICAL READ 
iNbS ?lt 

Foorth SrHiri ~ ORIGINAL MEMO. 
RANDA, etc. 21s. 


Robert Southey’sGomplete Poet- 
ical Works I c ootaiulDgall the Anlhor’a last 
Introductions and Notea Complete In One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette Me 
dinm gvo price 21s cloth, 42s bound In 
morocco 

*•* Also a New and Cheaper Issue of tbe 
First collsited Vditmn of the above. In 10 
vols frp Svo with Poitruit aod 19 Plues, 
price ggs. 

Select Works of the Btitish 

Poets I fsom (hsttcer to Lovclsee, Inelo- 
sive With Biormphlesl Sketches Thp the 
iRie Uubfrt b i> TBir. Medium gvo. Ws 




VEW W0BK8 ANO HE\r EDIT10X8 


Southey’s The Doctor etc. Ooiu- 

I lete In Oof Volone £4Hed by the Rrr 
,W Wamsr.BD With PitrtriUt. V». 
Banti Mtd coloared Piute NetrStfl 
tion Sqvue CTOwu Svo prlee2l« 

Stephen.— Lectures on the His- 
tory of hrtnce , By the Rl|rht Hon Sir 
Jamm StEPHtN, K C B , XL D t Pro 
feehor of Modern Hlitory In the University 
of Cninbridve becond Lditiokt 2 vole 8ni 
price 341 

Stephen.- Essays in Ecclesias- 

tkel Bliifrepbyt from the Edinburgh Re 
view By the Rlirht Hon Sir Jamu Stf- 
»hbm«KG B,LLtU Thtrdh.dltlou Svols 
Svo Me. 

Steel’s Shipmaster’s Assistant, 

for the use of Merchsnti Owners end 
Sluters of Ships, oihters of ( ustoms, 
and sll Ptrsous tonnicled with bhipplntf 
or rommenei Loutnliilnjf the Law mid 
LoihI R«KulBtlons nffcuing the Owner 
ship. Cherife. end Msiisifenient of Ships 
Bud their rsrgoes, togctier with Notites 
of other Matters, and all netessarv Infor- 
mation for Mariners New hdluon. re 
written, by O WitiMOHF hwi, M A 
Barrister at-Law O CiBMBaTs of the 
Customs, I ondun i and W I atv Author 
of Tk 0 Afvdern CamAist Svo prttt 2St 

Stonehenge. - The Greyhound : 

Bt iiiir a I f eatias on the Art ot Bretdi v, 
Hearing, and rraining (>re) hounds for P ih 
He Ruining I their Uinvasee and Trett 
men Cunta ufng also, Rules for tbr Mu 
nauemeiil of ruiirsing MeeUiigs, and for 
the Decision of Couraes By bTOrrKHbnoB, 
With tiuinvrinia Portraits of Oreyhuuuds, 
ou. , engraved on Wood, and a tnintls 
pInLC engraved on Steel Square irowa 
Bvo price ils 

Stow. - The Training System, 

the Moral 1 ran lug School and the Normal 
Seminary or follrge By David Stow h aq 
Hpnomry serreinry to the blahgow N rnial 
l^ee Seminary Ninth Pdliioii i with Plates 
and Woudenta. Post Bvo price 6s. 

Dr. Sutherland’s Journal of a 

Voyage in Baftn’s Bay aid Barrow's 
Straits, In the Years lOM and IBnl, per- 
formed hy H M Bhlpe Lodg Frcnihm 
aAdSswhfo, nuder the eimmand of Mr 
William Penny, In eeuch of the Mining' 
Crews«fH-M and Jerrmr 

with Charts gM lJ|ns|ntlans. S vfls 
poet Bvo pripiW*> 

Swiin.— EagUah MelodieB. By 

ObuUli^aiM hep Bvo price 6i cloth i 

^ i^lftamrocco, lA 

* -letterB of Laura D’Au- 

jUpCsaJOnSwAiir Fep Bvo Ss M 




TUe.— On the Strength of Ma- 
terials I coatrining various orlqinal and iise- 
fhl hormula, spccUUv applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast lion 
Buma.’etg By rBoiiAS Tate, ERAS 
Bre price «s.M 

Ihylor.— Loyola { and Jesuitism 

In Its Bndlments By Iscac Iavi. h 
P ost Bvo with n Medallion, price lUs 6d 

Taylor.-We8leyandMethodi8m. 

By IsAAo Tatcoh Post Bvo with a Por 
trait, priie 10s 6d 

Thirlwall.-The Histozy of 

Greece 1^ the Right Rev the Loud 
Bishoe of St Davids (the Rey ronn p 
Ibrlwall) An improved Library hdition 
with Maps 8 vols Bvo price jEd I6i 

Also, an Edition In 8 vols fep Bvo with 
Vignette 1 itlcs, price SBs 

Thomson (The Bev.W.HAn Out- 
line of the Laws of T^onght Btiig a 
Treatise on Pure and At plied lu kil B 
the Rev W rBOWkiiNiM \ hell w and 
Tutor of Queen s College, Oxford Third 
pditloD, enlarged hep Bvo price 7* hd 

Thomson’s Tables of Interest, 

at Three, hour, hour-and-a halt, and hivt 
per Cent , from One Pound to Itii Thv i 
sand, and from 1 to dfifi Days, in are^il r 
progression of Single Days with li teres 
at all the above Rates, fr )tn One toTwi Ive 
Months, and from One to Ten Yt ars Also, 
numi roue other Tabid of h xchaiici > rime, 
nod Discounts New Edition IJnio 8# 

Thomson’s Seasons. Edited by 

Botton Cobnit, Fsq Illu tnted wiih 
*ieyeiiiy scvri fine Uuid Encrnvii gs ft m 
Designs by Meml era of the h tc hingt It I 
Square ernwii Bvo price lit cloth or, 
bound in morocco 

Thomton.'-Zohrabf 0 r,a Mid- 

sum ner Days Dream And uthd Fueii s 
Br WtTiiAM rnOMAs Thiratom \uth r 
or An Swov on Over Popufotton , etc hc| 


Todd (Charles).— A Series of 

Tables of the Area and Cireumference of 
rirtlea, the Bolldltv and Suierficies if 
Spheres the Aren and Leni,th >1 the D1 
gODsl of Squares and tie Specific bravity 
of Bodies, etc To which la added an hx 

I danatiou nf the Author s Method of ( alcu 
Btii g these Tables Intended as a hai ility 
to Engiueera, burveyors. Architects, Alt 
ehanlcs nipd Artlsnnq in General By 
Chari na ^dd hnglnccr The Second 
h dltlon, improved ana extended Post Bt o 
price 6s 
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THE TEAVI^BS UBrABT, 

In conme of Pnblicatlun in Voldmek at Hal|'a-Cto«rn, and In Parta price One ShUlInf eech. 
rnmpnsliiir book* of Taluable InfoMMtlon and acknowledged merit, In a form adapted for 
reading while TrarelUug, and alao of gcteracUr that will render them wortbjofpreaenratlon. 


Yol. I. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on WABREN HASTINGS and LOUD CLIVE ..2 6 

II. ESSAYS on PUT ft CHATHAM, RANKE & GLADSTONE 2 6 

III. LAING’S RESIDENCE In NORWAY 2 6 

IV. PFEIFFER'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD 3 6 

V. EOniKN, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST ) 3 6 

VI. MACAULXY'S ESSAYS on ADDlbON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON 2 6 

VII Hues TRAVELS IN TARTARY, etc 2 6 

VIII. THOMAS HOLCROFrS MEMOIRS 3 6 

IX. WHINE’S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 3 6 

X. Mr«. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in CANADA 3 6 

XI. JKRRMANN’S PICTURES from ST. PhTERSDURC 3 6 

XII. Th( Urv G. R. GLEIO'S LK.IPSH CAMPAIGN 2 6 

Mil. HUOIIRVS AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 2 6 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE 2 G 

XV. Air.XANDRE DUMAS’ MEMOIRS of a M AITRK.D'ARMUS 2 6 

XVI OUlt COAL-HELUS and OUR <'OAL PITS 2 6 

XVII. M’CULLOCH'S LONDON and (.IRONII* HE’S PHILIPPINES 2 6 

XVIII. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY and SOUTHEY’S LOVE STORY 2 6 

XIX. JKKnifcV'S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON and I j j 

LOUD CAHLISLh’S LECTURES AND ADDRKSSPS ) 

XX. HOPE’S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY 2 6 

XXI. THE ELFCTRIC TELEGRAPH and NATURAL HISTORY of CREA’TION 3 6 

XXII. M KMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON and LIFE of marsh ALTURENNE 2 6 

XXIII. TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM and nANKF.’S FERDINAND) g j 

^ and MAXIMILIAN J 

XXIV. FERGUSON’S SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS and ) 3 g 

BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR ! 

XXV. SOeVESTRE'S WORKING MAN’S CONFESSIONS and) • . 


attic PHILOSOPHER In PARIS 


XXVI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DEAMAO 3 g 
TIM'S and hia SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM (1831-S9) ) 

XXVII. SIIIRLKY BROOKS’S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH and ) 3 g 

1)B KEMP'S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT > 

XXVIII. LAN MAN'S ADVENTURES In the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 3 6 

XXIX. Di CUSTINE’S RUSSIA, Abridged B.'s 


WO£KS AMD NEW EDITIONS. 


The Thumb Bible 9 or, Verbmn 

BeowKerauv Bf J Tatuib Bdnf 
Ertfuaie of the Old pad New TeMeoieati 
Ib Baallih Veipe Bciirinted from the 
Rdl^Mi of ^ad ahd t,Jai^. ia 
f4m« ftlee £ighteaBiidB«e 

Toimbeiid -TheLlTes o^Twelve 

Bmlneut Judfla of the Lait and of the Pte 
Mfit Crnraiy* My W C TowwnNai Eiq. . 
HJL.ttC. S^le 8eo pri(.aatli 

TovniBeiid.-*ttodem State Tri^ 

ale, rcrUdd atid lUuntrated with !• bhujb aud 
Nottei. hfwtS TowjteaND, £b^ , M A 
QC 9 role 8ro.pn4.edUe 

Mbarm Tnmer'e Sacred His- 
tory of the woriu, attempted to be Philo 
eMlleallj conaidercd, iu a Hcrlee of 1 ettcra 
to a Soo New h dltion, edlti d by t) e 
Author a Soo, the Rar S leaifCa 

• roll, poitdro ptlteila 8d 

I Sharon Tnrner’s History of En- 

[ K^nd durliif the Middle A|rea rooipnalnit 
I the Relirna Iron the Norman ronqueat to 
the Aceraaion of Heniy T1 II Plttli Sditl n, 
xerbed byShe Rar. 8 PoaMbH 4 roll 
•ro, price dUa 

Sharon Turner’s History of the 

Anglo Saxona, from the K arlieitl Period to 
the Norman Couqueat 1 he ^erenth b dl 
tion, reriaed by the Rev h Tuhnlk 

• roll. 8ro price 86a 

Br. Turton’sHaniul ofthe Land 

end Frethwater Shtlla of the Britlih la 
jtiltda New Kdltlon^with tonalden^le Ad> 

By Jona Smrvno GnATi with 
WoodcntP* wid U (.oloared PUtea Poet 
pro jpnoe Uf4 

ftch Bte’e iMetiohaxy of Arts, 

Hwolhcttfoe nnd ^Unqa Cootriniug a 
rtdar Bop^rion of tSelr Priii<Jplea ud 
rroeOdo Ae Foorth Rdition, much cu< 
iargMOitd ooraoctcd throughooti with all 
iho Informetlon eomprbcd To the Saprl# ^ 


eayna Remif imrev«Mei«aa br .^ht 
down to too PxeiONt lime, nod mtorporated 
In d|l» IMdflooawf Moat of the Art! lea 
belat aofbefy rf»wrltten, and many New 
AruRob notr Bret add^ With nearly 
IfMOWoodento. 9 r^e 8to. price 60a 



5d& 


■wayB on naxon 

Ip^Rhology 8r C Wa^ 
"Ulon. 9 r^r fcp. 8ro. lOb. 


Alaiic Watts’s Lyrics of the 

Heart, and other Poema With 41 highly 
•tilahed Lina Rngravlnga, eaeLiited ex- 
• preaely (or the work by the moat eminent 
Palfilera anAKngrarera bqnarc crown dro 
price >la 6d Voania, or 4 m bound in mo 
roecoi noot^Impreaalona, 63a boarda 

Webster' and Parhes’s Ency- 

elopmdfaof DonMt ( Btoiiomy Compriaing 
tneh artUetta da are moat immediattl> 
conheeteo with Hoaiekeeplnii Aa, The 
Conatructldtir of Domeaiic hdihcea, with 
(ha Model of Warming, Ventilitnn,, and 
Lighting them— A Deacriptloii of tl e Tan 
OM Arndeaof Kumitnre, with the Nati re 
of their Matarlala— Diitlea of Servaiita, etc 
New Fdibon with nearly 1,000 VVoodcuta, 
8ro price 60f 

Willich’s Popular Tables for 

aacert<tl|iliv the Vidue of Llfch ild I CMe 
hold, and Chnn h Pi operty, Rem wol Mnea, 
etc 1 bird Kditl in, with additional TabUs 
of Natural or Hypirbclic 1 ogaritlimr, Tri 
gonometry, Aatruiiomy, Geography, etc 
Putt ttvo price Ua 

Lady Willoughby’s Diary (1635 

to lt6() Printed, on amente I, at 1 boui d 
In the atyle i f the pen d to v h i h fhe 
Dtory rclera New hditi i in Iwo Parts 
b luare fcp 8vo prlt e 8« each, boarda or 
bound in morocco, 18« each 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Black- 

atoiic a Commei taiica on the 1 wb of bi 
gland, Intended for the uae of Yoni gier 
anna, and coropriatd in a aerlta of 1 etters 
imm a bather to hia Daughter A Nr i 
Edition, (orrected ai d hrougl t down t the 
Present Dar, by Sir Joan h hAnniaT 
WiiKOT Bart , Bamatrr at 1 aw. Recorder 
of Wa^ck ISmo puce M 6d 

Tonatt.— The Horse. By Wil- 

LiAM Yi oatt with a Ireati e 1 1 l>raui,l t 
A New kdition, with iiumcn uh > d fci 
gtrannga from l)>-iigna I y U illiam Harvev 
(Mrsari Longman and Co *■ Pditioii should 
be ordered) 8to pnee lOa 

Touatt.'-The Dog. By William 

Yooatx a NeurPdition with iiumer uO 
Ingravlnga from Deaigiia by Willlaiu Har 
xey Bto 6a 

Zumpt’s Larger Granmiar of 

the Latin Language Translated and adapted 
for the uae of the bnglub btudents by Dr 
Ij Bcbhits k R S f , Rector of the High 
School of k dlnburgh ith nnmi roua Ad 
dulone and Correi tiona br the Author ai d 
rranalator The Third Eoitlun thoroughly 
revised, loevhlch » edded, an Index (by 
the Rev 8 T White, H A ) of all the Pas 
aagea of Latin Authors refernd to and 
txplalaed la the Grammar bvo price 14f 
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